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fPiiE  main  secret  of  the  art  of  war,  according  to  the  dictum 
X  of  one  of  the  greatest  captains  of  modern  times,  lies  in  the 
power  of  rapidly  concentrating,  at  a  given  point,  an  over¬ 
whelming  force.  In  all  warfare,  from  the  spring  of  the  tiger  to 
the  mathematical  combinations  of  a  Avell-planned  campaign, 
the  great  object  is  to  deliver  an  irresistible  blow,  or,  if  it  be 
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needed,  a  succession  of  such  blows.  Such  is  the  science  of  the 
pugilist,  such  the  object  of  the  strategist,  such  the  aim  of 
the  artillerist.  The  dawn  of  intelligence  is  characterised 
by  the  use  of  expedients  to  make  the  decisive  blow  more  effec¬ 
tive.  The  thrush  carries  the  snail  which  he  has  seized  to  a 
flagstone  or  a  boulder,  in  order  more  readily  to  break  its  shell. 
The  eagle  raises  the  tortoise  in  the  air,  in  order  to  fracture 
its  carapace  by  letting  it  fall  on  a  rock.  Whether  the  ape 
uses  a  stick  as  a  weapon  in  a  state  of  nature  is  more  than 
doubtful.  The  instinct  of  the  child  leads  him  readily  to  pick 
up  a  stone  as  a  missile  ;  and  the  experience  of  the  dog  usually 
teaches  that  quadruped  to  make  off’  if  he  sees  a  man  or  boy 
with  whom  he  is  on  unfriendly  terms  stoop  to  the  ground,  even 
if  no  pebble  be  at  hand.  The  addition  of  weight  to  that  ter¬ 
rible  weapon  (when  skilfully  used),  the  human  fist,  by  means 
of  the  cestus,  is  familiar  to  the  classical  student.  From  the 
simplest  form  of  offensive  weapon  the  development  of  the  de¬ 
structive  art  may  be  traced  (as  is  very  beautifully  illustrated  in 
the  anthropological  collection  of  Colonel  Lane  Fox,  lent  by 
that  officer  to  the  Bethnal  Green  Museum)  to  the  culmination 
of  the  power  of  individual  assault,  wdiich  must  be  placed  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  With  the  improvement  of  offensive  wea¬ 
pons,  that  of  defensive  appliances,  in  the  way  of  shields  and  of 
armour,  kept  pace.  And  when  the  final  check  was  put  to  these 
rough  sports  and  feats  of  arms — partly  by  the  death  of  King 
Henry  II.  of  France,  from  being  pierced  by  the  splinter  of  a 
lance  through  the  visor  of  his  helmet  in  a  tournament,  but 
principally  owing  to  the  new  force  given  to  projectiles  by 
the  invention  of  gunpowder — the  blow  which  the  armed  and 
mounted  knight  could  deliver  in  the  charge  Avas  so  formidable 
that  the  tilting  armour  Avorn  in  order  to  resist  it  had  reached 
the  unmanageable  Aveight  of  tAA'o  hundred  pounds. 

FeAV  exhibitions  are  more  instructive,  as  indicating  that 
constant  cycle  of  change  through  Avhich  runs  the  course  of 
human  life,  than  an  historically  arranged  collection  of  arms 
and  armour.  From  the  Conquest  to  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.  the  skill  of  the  smith  and  of  the  armourer  Avas  bent  in  one 
direction.  The  advance  attained  Avas  very  great.  From  the  lea¬ 
ther  jerkins  to  Avhich  small  plates  or  rings  of  metal  Avere  attached 
(as  we  see  them  in  the  Bayeux  tapestry,  and  in  the  great  seals 
of  the  kings  of  England)  the  first  marked  change  was  to  the 
iron  mail,  or  netAvork  of  implicated  rings,  of  Avhich  the  pattern 
Avas  taken  from  the  Saracens  in  the  Crusades.  Then  the  head, 
the  breast,  the  joints,  Avere  successiA'ely  protected  by  iron  or 
iStecl  plates  attached  to  the  mail.  SloAvly  but  certainly  the 
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plate  armour  crept  over  the  whole  figure,  almost  entirely 
displacing  the  mail.  The  skill  displayed  in  the  growth  of 
the  armourer’s  j)ower  of  dealing  with  solid  metal  was  of  a  very 
high  order ;  and  defensive,  long  had  the  advantage  over  offen¬ 
sive,  armature.  The  English  arrow,  a  cloth-yard  long,  sped 
from  a  six-foot  yew  bow,  was,  however,  a  very  formidable  mis¬ 
sile  ;  and  neither  at  Crecy  nor  at  Agincourt  was  the  armour  of 
the  French  knights  a  complete  defence  against  the  sleet  of 
arrowy  hail.  But  when  for  human  strength — for  the  force  of 
the  bow  was  only  that  of  the  arm  that  drew  it — a  force  derived 
from  chemical  agency  was  substituted,  the  panoply  was  doomed. 
The  early  arquebuses  and  matchlocks  are  now  regarded  as 
very  feeble  and  clumsy  weapons ;  but  they  were  essays  in  a 
course  that  transformed  the  equipments  of  war.  AVhen  the 
bullet  was  substituted  for  the  arrow,  it  became  only  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  time  how  soon  armour,  ceasing  to  afford  safety,  should 
become  only  an  additional  source  of  danger  to  him  who  wore 
it ;  and  the  sudden  substitution  of  jack  boots  and  buff  jerkins 
for  brilliant  plate  armour  tells  us  when  and  how  the  change  in 
the  attack  and  defence  took  place. 

The  past  fifteen  or  twenty  years  have  witnessed  a  conflict 
between  tlic  science  of  attack  and  that  of  defence,  when  pro¬ 
jectiles  are  employed,  which  has  effected  far  more  change,  both 
in  arms  and  in  armour,  than  took  place  with  reference  to 
manual  combat  from  the  Conquest  to  the  eve  of  St.  Bartholo¬ 
mew.  The  date  of  first  completion  for  sea  of  the  oldest  iron¬ 
clad  now  afloat  in  the  British  Navy  was  October  24,  1861. 
That  vessel  was  the  ‘  Warrior,’  a  third-rate  broadside  ship,  of 
6,109  tons  and  1,250  horse  power,  carrying  32  guns.  The 
*  Inflexible,’  now  building,  is  to  have  a  load-displacement  of 
11,406  tons,  and  8,000  indicated  horse  power.  Her  guns  are  re¬ 
duced  in  number  to  4.  The  Italian  Government,  already  the 
owner  of  two  of  the  greatest  ironclads  in  the  world,  the  ‘  Duilio  ’ 
and  the  ‘  Dandolo,’  both  built  on  the  type  of  the  ^  Inflexible,’ 
is  said  to  contemplate  the  construction  of  a  vessel  with  armour 
of  a  metre  in  thickness.  The  ‘  Inflexible  ’  was  designed  to 
carry  guns  of  81  tons  each.  The  great  gun  now  in  contem¬ 
plation  in  Italy,  in  consequence  of  the  experiments  made  at 
Spczzia,  is  to  weigh  200  tons.  The  length  of  this  enormous 
weapon  will  be  50  feet ;  the  length  of  the  bore,  44  feet ;  the 
diameter  of  the  bore,  21  inches.  The  charge  of  powder  will 
weigh  950  pounds ;  and  the  projectile,  5  feet  in  length,  will 
weigh  6,000  pounds.  This  gun  is  calculated  to  be  able  to 
throw  its  shot  for  12  miles,  or  from  Woolwich  to  the  West  End, 
exceeding  in  range  by  one-fourtli  of  the  distance  the  Italian 
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100-ton  gun,  which  is  said  to  throw  a  bolt  of  2,500  pounds 
weight  for  a  distance  of  9  miles. 

While  a  mechanical  contest  of  this  nature  is  being  carried 
on  with  such  rapid  strides,  the  attention  of  the  world  has  been 
suddenly  called  to  an  offensive  weapon  of  a  type  very  different 
from  that  which  these  great  floating  batteries  have  been  built 
to  resist ;  a  weapon  which,  it  has  been  thought,  may  possibly 
have  an  effect  on  the  duel  between  the  gun  and  the  ironclad 
not  unlike  that  exerted  on  the  ])ano[)ly  of  the  soldier  by  the 
invention  of  explosive  power.  This  weapon,  which  was  first 
brought  into  action  against  ourselves,  as  a  naval  arm  of  offen¬ 
sive  warfare,  during  the  War  of  Independence  with  the  United 
States  of  America,  did  not  attract  much  attention  until  the 
late  civil  war  in  that  continent.  Great  and  varied  experience, 
however,  was  then  attained ;  and  it  is  chiefly  to  American 
sources  that  we  are  indebted  for  that  detailed  and  historic 
information  as  to  the  actual  employment  of  the  torpedo  in  war, 
the  chief  features  of  which  we  will  now  proceed  briefly  to  indicate. 

On  June  8,  1798,  a  letter  addressed  by  David  Bushnell, 
of  Connecticut,  to  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  Minister  Plenipo¬ 
tentiary  of  the  United  States  at  Paris,  was  read  before  the 
American  Philosophical  Society.  This  paper  gives  an  account 
of  the  first  recorded  use  of  an  infernal  machine,  or  sub-aqueous 
mine,  in  actual  warfare.  The  attempt  resulted  in  the  demolition 
of  a  schooner  that  accidentally  fouled  the  machine,  which  had 
been  directed  from  a  whale  boat,  in  order  to  destroy  the 

*  Cerberus  ’  frigate,  then  lying  at  anchor  between  Connecticut 
Iliver  and  New  London.  This  took  place  in  the  year  1777. 
After  this  Bushnell  ‘  fixed  several  kegs  under  water,  charged 

*  with  powder,  to  explode  upon  touching  anything  as  they 
‘  floated  with  the  tide.  .  .  .  One  of  them  blew  up  a  boat  with 
‘  several  persons  in  it.’  General  Washington,  on  September 
26,  1785,  wrote  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  describing  Bushnell  as ‘a 
‘  man  of  great  mechanical  powers,  fertile  in  inventions,  and 
‘  master  of  execution.’  With  regard  to  the  submarine  vessel, 
which  was  the  main  subject  of  the  communication  above  cited. 
General  Washington  says:  ‘I  then  thought,  and  still  think, 
‘  that  it  was  an  effort  of  genius,  but  that  too  many  things  were 
‘  necessary  to  be  combined  to  expect  much  from  the  issue 
‘  against  an  enemy  who  are  always  upon  guard.’  This  sound 
appreciation  by  a  man  of  the  eminence  of  Washington  may 
well  be  borne  in  mind  whenever  it  is  proposed  to  convert  a 
weapon  which  is  highly  valuable  for  defence,  as  the  torpedo 
undoubtedly  is,  into  one  of  attack — a  distinction  which  it  is 
essential  to  remember. 
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The  minute  description  given  by  Biishnell  of  his  submarine 
vessel  we  shall  not  reproduce,  as,  although  it  displays  a  high 
degree  of  mechanical  invention,  the  practical  outcome  of  the 
exi)eriment  has  not  been  such  as  to  recommend  the  pursuit  of 
the  method  adopted.  The  vessel  bore  some  likeness  in  form  to 
a  gigantic  turtle.  The  inside  was  capable  of  containing  the 
operator,  and  was  sufficient  for  his  respiration  for  thirty 
minutes  without  admitting  fresh  air.  Oars  were  fitted  for 
propulsion,  and  also  for  ascending  and  descending  in  the  water; 
a  water-gauge  or  barometer  indicated  to  the  operator  the  depth 
to  which  he  Avas  submerged ;  a  compass  directed  his  course ; 
and  glass  Avindows  in  the  croAvn  admitted  light  and  alloAved  of 
looking  through.  There  Avere  air-pipes  connected  Avith  a 
ventilator,  for  use  Avhen  the  craft  Avas  upon  the  surface.  A 
brass  valve,  Avorked  by  the  foot,  admitted  Avater  in  order  to 
weight  and  loAver  the  vessel.  Two  brass  forcing-pumps 
ejected  Avater  Avben  it  Avas  desired  to  ascend,  or  in  case  of 
leakage.  A  magazine  containing  150  pounds  of  poAA'der,  which 
there  was  an  apj)aratus  for  casting  off  from  the  submarine 
boat,  and  attaching  to  the  vessel  to  be  destroyed,  Avas  placed 
behind  the  vessel,  above  the  rudder.  The  fuse  Avas  struck 
at  a  fixed  time  by  clockAvork.  After  many  experiments  as  to 
the  management  of  this  ingenious  craft,  and  ‘  after  various 
‘  attempts,’  says  the  inventor,  ‘  to  find  an  operator  to  my  Avish, 

*  I  sent  one  who  appeared  more  expert  than  the  rest  from  New 
‘  York  to  a  50-gun  ship  lying  near  Governor’s  Island.  He 
‘  Avent  under  the  ship,  and  attempted  to  fasten  the  wood  screw  ’ 
(which  was  to  attach  the  poAvder  magazine)  ‘  into  her  bottom, 
‘  but  struck,  as  he  supposes,  a  bar  of  iron.  .  .  .  Not  being  well 
‘  skilled  in  the  management  of  the  vessel,  in  attempting  to 

*  move  to  another  place  he  lost  the  shij),  and  after  seeking  her 
‘  in  vain  for  some  time  he  rowed  some  distance,  and  rose  to 
‘  the  surface  of  the  AA’ater,  but  found  daylight  had  advanced  so 
‘  far  that  he  durst  not  renew  the  attempt.  On  his  return  from 
‘  the  ship  to  Noav  York  lie  passed  near  Governor’s  Island,  and 
‘  thought  he  Avas  discovered  by  the  enemy ;  he  cast  off  the 
‘  magazine,  as  he  imagined  it  retarded  him  in  the  swell,  Avhich 
‘  Avas  considerable.  After  it  had  been  cast  off  one  hour,  the 
‘  time  the  internal  apparatus  Avas  set  to  run,  it  blew  up 
‘  with  great  violence.  AfterAvards  there  Avere  two  attempts 
‘  made  in  Hudson’s  River,  above  the  city,  but  they  effected 
‘  nothing.  ...  I  therefore  gave  over  the  pursuit  for  that  time, 
‘  and  Avaited  for  a  more  favourable  opportunity,  Avhich  never 
‘  arrived.'  But  although  the  torpedo  vessel  was  not  carried 
further  by  Bushnell  than  has  been  described,  the  damage  and 
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alarm  caused  by  the  floating  torpedoes  were  reported  by  Com¬ 
modore  Seymour  to  Rear-Admiral  Sir  Peter  Parker  in  August 
1777  ;  and  the  opinion  that  a  very  formidable  arm  would  ulti¬ 
mately  be  perfected  for  submarine  use  appears  to  have  been 
entertained  by  authorities  on  each  side  in  the  contest. 

From  the  date  of  the  experiments  by  Bushnell  the  subject  of 
submarine  warfare  appears  to  have  slept  for  some  twenty  years. 
In  1797  Robert  Fulton,  an  American  then  residing  in  France, 
designed  a  machine  by  which  ‘  to  impart  to  carcases  of  gun- 

*  powder  a  progressive  motion  under  water  to  a  given  point, 

*  and  then  explode  them.’  The  French  Government,  to  which 
he  applied,  rejected  his  plans  as  at  once  impracticable  and  dis¬ 
graceful.  Rut  on  the  elevation  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte  to 
the  post  of  First  Consul,  a  commission  was  appointed  to  give 
Fulton  the  pecuniary  aid  which  he  sought,  and  to  report  on 
the  result  of  his  labours.  He  at  once  built  a  plunging  boat, 
in  which,  on  July  3,  1801,  he  descended,  in  the  harbour  of 
Brest,  to  the  depth  of  25  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  water, 
and  remained  submerged  for  an  hour.  lie  then  reascended 
and  provided  himself  with  candles,  with  which  alight  he  again 
went  down ;  but  remained  only  for  a  short  time  under  water, 
as  the  consumption  of  the  air  was  greatly  increased  by  the 
combustion  of  the  candles.  Having  thus  demonstrated  the 
possibility  of  a  diving-vessel,  Fulton  directed  his  attention  to 
the  improvement  of  the  details  of  his  plan.  He  added  windows 
of  thick  glass,  a  crank  and  wheel  to  impel  the  boat  when 
under  water,  and  an  air-chamber  of  copper  of  the  capacity  of 
a  cubic  foot,  into  which  he  compressed  two  hundred  atmo¬ 
spheres  of  air,  to  be  used  for  respiration.  He  is  said  by  Com¬ 
mander  Barnes,  from  whose  volume  we  take  these  details,  to 
have  been  satisfied  with  the  performance  of  his  boat,  which  he 
Avas  able  to  direct  under  water  at  the  speed  of  about  a  mile 
per  hour.  On  one  occasion  he  is  said  to  have  remained  for 
four  hours  and  twenty  minutes  beneath  the  surface  without 
once  rising  for  air.  He  gave  to  this  reconstruction  of  the 
submarine  vessel  of  Bushnell  the  appropriate  name  of  the 
‘  Nautilus.’ 

A  small  vessel  Avas  provided  by  the  commissioners  above  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  order  to  test  the  offensive  poAver  of  the  ‘  Nautilus.’ 
In  August  1801  Fulton  succeeded  in  placing  a  torpedo  con¬ 
taining  tAventy  pounds  of  gunpoAvder  beloAv  this  vessel,  Avhlch 
was  speedily  blown  into  fragments.  This  is  said  to  be  the 
first  instance  on  record  of  the  designed  and  accomplished 
effect  of  submarine  explosions  on  ships ;  although  Ave  have  seen 
that  in  1777  a  schooner  Avas  destroyed  by  accidental  contact 
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with  one  of  Bushnell’s  torpedoes.  In  the  ‘  Journal  de  Com- 
‘merce’  of  January  20,  1802,  M.  St.  Aubin,  one  of  the 
commissioners,  gave  an  account  of  Fulton’s  experiments,  and 
stated  that  a  diving-boat  was  then  in  course  of  construction 
which  would  be  capacious  enough  to  contain  eight  men,  and 
provisions  for  twenty  days.  The  strength  and  power  of  this 
vessel  were  to  be  such  as  to  enable  the  projector  to  plunge  100 
feet  under  ■water,  and  a  reservoir  of  air  was  attached  intended 
to  supply  the  crew  of  eight  men  with  sufficient  air  for  their 
respiration  during  eight  hours.  When  the  boat  was  on  the 
surface  it  resembled  an  ordinary  boat,  and  was  fitted  with  two 
sails ;  the  masts  and  sails  being  removed  when  the  vessel  was 
to  dive.  The  discovery  that  the  compass  points  as  truly  under 
water  as  on  the  surface  Avas  dwelt  on  by  the  commissioner  as 
of  importance ;  and  the  construction  of  a  flotilla  of  diving- 
boats,  to  the  confusion  and  destruction  of  the  navy  of  Great 
Britain,  was  indicated  as  one  of  the  promises  of  the  future. 

Notwithstanding  his  proved  success,  to  a  certain  point,  and' 
the  favourable  report  of  the  Commission,  Fulton  does  not 
appear  to  have  made  further  Avay  with  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment.  In  1804  Ave  find  him  in  London,  AA’here,  under  the 
name  of  Francis,  he  found  means  of  introducing  his  plans  of 
submarine  attack  to  the  Ministry.  Mr.  Pitt  is  reported  to 
have  been  greatly  impre*ssed  Avith  the  importance  of  the  proposed 
method,  and  to  have  said  that  ‘  such  a  system,  if  successfully 
‘  introduced  into  practice,  Avould  not  fail  to  annihilate  all 
‘  military  marines.’  A  little  later,  Avhen  the  destruction  of  the 
brig  ‘  Dorothea  ’  had  demonstrated  the  poAver  of  the  explosives 
applied  by  Fulton,  the  pithy,  if  scarcely  grammatical,  remark 
is  attributed  to  Earl  St.  Vincent :  ‘  Pitt  Avas  the  greatest 
‘  fool  that  ever  existed,  to  encourage  a  mode  of  Avar  Avhich 
‘  they  Avho  commanded  the  seas  did  not  Avant,  and  Avhich,  if  suc- 
‘  cessful,  would  deprive  them  of  it.’ 

In  June  1804  a  commission,  consisting  of  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  Mr.  Cavendish,  Sir  Home  Popham,  Major  Congreve,, 
and  Mr.  Rennie,  Avas  appointed  to  examine  and  report  upon 
the  torpedo  and  plunging-boat  system.  Their  report  was 
adverse.  In  October  of  the  same  year  an  expedition  was 
fitted  out  in  order  to  attack  the  French  shipping  lying  at 
Boulogne  by  means  of  torpedoes.  It  Avas  commanded  by 
Admiral  Lord  Keith,  and  is  knoAvn  in  history  as  the  Cata¬ 
maran  Expedition.  The  catamarans  Avere  coffin-shaped  cases, 
made  of  Avood  lined  Avith  lead,  and  containing  a  charge  ex¬ 
ploded  by  clockwork,  A  rcAvard  Avas  given  for  bringing  in 
the  pin,  the  removal  of  Avhich  set  the  clockAVork  in  motion. 
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Two  officers,  Captain  Slccombe,  R.N.,  and  Lieutenant  Payne, 
R.N.,  succeeded  with  boats  in  ])Iacing  the  torpedoes  between 
the  buoys  and  cables  of  two  French  men-of-war  lying  in  the 
harbour  of  Boulogne.  They  exploded  without  inflicting  any 
damage  on  the  vessels  ;  and  it  Avould  appear  that  the  essential 
importance  of  close  proximity  to  the-  object  attacked  at  the 
moment  of  explosion  was  not  realised  by  the  gallant  officers 
who  exposed  their  lives  for  the  purpose  of  making  so  inef¬ 
fectual  an  attack.  The  failure  of  the  Catamaran  Expedition 
threw  discredit  on  the  torpedo.  Mr.  Pitt,  however,  justly 
said  that  the  investigation  was  not  one  to  be  hastily  abandoned. 
He  caused  a  stout  Danish  brig,  the  ‘  Dorothea,’  to  be  provided 
and  anchored  at  Deal;  which,  on  October  15,  1805,  Fulton 
blew  to  atoms  with  a  torpedo  containing  170  pounds  of  powder. 
A  large  concourse  of  spectators  witnessed  the  explosion  ;  one 
of  w’hom.  Captain  Kingstone,  a  few  minutes  before  the  cata¬ 
strophe,  observed  that  if  one  of  the  machines  were  placed  under¬ 
neath  his  cabin  while  he  was  at  dinner,  he  should  feel  no 
concern  for  the  consequence.  The  ‘  Naval  Chronicle  ’  said: 

‘  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  a  more  complete  decomposition 
‘  of  a  vessel,  or  a  more  dreadful  crash  of  materials.  It  was  the 
*  most  curious  experiment  of  modern  times,  for  who  Avould 
‘  not  have  concluded  that  the  power  would  spend  its  force 
‘  upon  the  water,  which  is  movable,  and  not  pass  through  the 
‘  strong  bottom  of  a  ship  ?  ’  ‘  At  the  time  of  her  going  up,’  wrote 
Fulton  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  ‘  she  did  not  appear  to  make  more 
‘  resistance  than  a  bag  of  feathers,  and  w’ent  to  pieces  like  a 
‘  shattered  eggshell.’ 

Notwithstanding,  or  perhaps  in  consequence  of,  this  mechani¬ 
cal  success,  Fulton  obtained  no  further  support  in  England.  It 
would  seem  from  a  speech  of  Earl  Stanhope  in  the  House  of 
Lords  on  June  5, 1810,  that  he  had  made  a  claim  of  40,000/.  f«r 
his  inventions,  and  had  been  given  the  sum  of  15,000/.  by  arbitra¬ 
tion.  In  1806  he  returned  to  New  York,  and  laid  his  schemes  for 
submarine  war  before  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Madison,  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  ^Ir.  Smith.  A  certain  sum  was 
allotted  to  experiments,  and  a  vessel  was  provided  which,  on 
July  20,  1807,  Fulton  blew  up  in  the  harbour  of  New  York. 
The  explosion,  however,  did  not  take  place  until  some  hours 
after  the  appointed  time,  and  the  experiment  w'as  therefore 
denounced  as  unsuccessful.  Fulton  then  appealed  to  the 
public,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  ‘  Torpedo  War.’  Again  a  com¬ 
mission  was  appointed,  and  Commodore  Rogers  and  Captain 
Chauncey,  of  the  American  Navy,  were  directed  to  assist  in 
giving  the  invention  a  fair  trial.  The  sloop  of  wmr  ‘  Argus,’ 
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then  lying  orf  New  York,  was  directed  to  be  prepared  to 
receive  an  attack  from  F niton’s  machines.  Commodore  Rogers, 
who  had  charge  of  the  defence,  threw  himself  into  the  ser¬ 
vice  with  a  will  and  energy  which  completely  baffled  the 
assaults  of  Fulton.  He  surrounded  the  ‘  Argus  ’  with  nets, 
booms,  swinging  bars  armed  with  scythes,  to  sweep  off  the 
heads  of  persons  approaching  in  boats ;  and  finally  caused 
Fulton  to  abandon  the  attack.  But  the  defensive  preparations 
were  so  cumbrous  as  to  interfere  with  the  efficiency  of  the 
‘  Argus  ’  as  a  man-of-war,  and  to  lead  to  the  remark  how 
powerful  must  be  a  means  of  attack  against  which,  while 
in  its  infancy,  such  defensive  measures  were  thought  necessary. 
The  model  of  a  torpedo  boat  of  300  tons,  which  Fulton  exhi¬ 
bited  to  the  Commission,  was  also  fiercely  attacked  by  Com¬ 
modore  Rogers.  The  experiments  were  reported  to  be  failures, 
owing  mainly  to  the  determined  opposition  of  this  officer ;  but 
the  Commissioners  expressed  their  conviction  of  the  extreme 
importance  of  Fulton’s  discoveries,  and  of  the  effect  which 
they  were  calculated,  when  further  matured,  to  exert  in  naval 
war. 

During  the  war  of  1812  no  attempt  was  made  by  any  com¬ 
petent  authority  to  organise,  or  to  experiment  upon,  a  torpedo 
service.  Private  individuals,  however,  made  unauthorised 
efforts  to  blow  up  English  men-of-war,  the  failures  of  Avhich 
served  to  throw  discredit  on  submarine  expedients.  Mr.  Mix, 
a  citizen  of  New  York,  made  six  different  attempts  to  float 
torpedoes  upon  H.M.S.  ‘  Plantagenet,’  lying  in  Lynn  Haven 
Bay.  In  the  last  of  these  the  torpedo  exploded  under  the 
bow  of  the  ship,  blew  oft’  her  fore-channels,  and  destroyed  a 
boat  lying  alongside.  On  June  15, 1813,  the  schooner'  Eagle’ 
was  prepared  with  a  magazine  of  powder,  over  which  boxes  and 
barrels  of  merchandise  were  jdaced,  so  connected  by  lines  with 
gunlocks  attached  to  the  magazine  that  any  effort  to  remove 
them  would  fire  the  charge.  The  schooner  was  sent  off  New 
London,  and  abandoned  by  her  crew  on  the  approach  of  the 
barges  of  the  frigate  ‘  Ramilies,’  the  destruction  of  which  was 
the  object  of  this  ingenious  stratagem.  The  prize  was  towed 
near  the  frigate,  and  when  the  captain  commenced  discharging 
her,  the  magazine  exploded,  killing  a  number  of  men,  but  not 
destroying  the  frigate.  Captain  Capel,  R.N.,  refers  to  this 
event  as  an  ‘  inhuman  and  savage  proceeding — an  act  not  to 
‘  be  justified  on  the  most  barbarous  principle  of  warfare.’ 

Little  more  is  heard  of  the  torpedo  for  nearly  thirty  years. 
In  1829  Colonel  Samuel  Colt,  the  inventor  of  the  revolver, 
although  but  a  boy,  commenced  a  series  of  experiments  on 
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which  he  laboured  perse veringly  till  1841,  when  he  brought 
the  subject  under  the  attention  of  President  Tyler,  offering  to 
lay  out  20,000  dollars  from  his  own  means  in  a  plan  for  the 
proteetion  of  the  harbour  of  New  York,  if  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  would  lend  him  such  aid  as  he  required,  and 
refund  the  outlay,  and  pay  an  annual  premium,  in  the  event  of 
success.  In  June  and  July  1842,  he  exploded  a  torpedo  by 
means  of  a  galvanic  battery  in  New  York  Harbour,  and  com¬ 
pletely  destroyed  the  old  gunboat  ‘  Boxer.’  On  this  the  Govern¬ 
ment  offered  him  a  schooner  on  the  Potomac  River  to  destroy 
if  he  could.  On  August  20,  in  the  presence  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  he  utterly  destroyed  the  schooner,  tvhile  stationed  at  no 
less  than  five  miles  from  her.  So  great  was  the  impression 
produced  by  this  fact,  that  Congress  granted  him  17,000 
dollars  to  perfect  his  apparatus.  On  October  18,  1842,  the 
brig  ‘  Volta,’  of  300  tons,  was  blown  up  in  New  York  by 
Colonel  Colt’s  battery.  On  April  13,  1843,  a  brig  of  500 
tons  was  blown  to  pieces  on  the  Potomac  River,  while  sailing 
at  the  rate  of  five  knots  an  hour.  She  was  only  abandoned  by 
her  crew  a  few  moments  before  she  blew  up,  so  that  her  sub¬ 
sequent  course  was  uncertain.  Colonel  Colt,  with  his  battery, 
was  at  Alexandria,  five  miles  away.  This  is  the  last  recorded 
experiment  of  Colonel  Colt  with  torpedoes.  Further  attempts 
Avei’e  discouraged  by  the  naval  authorities,  as  well  as  by  the 
Engineering  Bureau,  and  the  invention  itself  remains  up  to  this 
time  an  uncommunicated  secret.  A  portion  of  the  secret  died 
with  Colonel  Colt,  but  it  appeared  from  his  private  papers 
that  his  invention  consisted  mainly  in  the  planting  of  groups  of 
torpedoes  connected  by  insulated  wires  with  each  other  and 
with  his  galvanic  battery,  so  that  the  contact  of  the  vessel 
should  give  telegraphic  intimation  to  the  operator  as  to  her 
locality.  This  arrangement  has  been  subsequently  modified 
by  the  adaptation  of  circuit-closers,  to  which  much  atten¬ 
tion  has  been  given,  both  by  the  Austrians  and  by  our  own 
engineers. 

In  the  Russian  war,  torpedoes  were  emj)loyed  for  the  de¬ 
fence  of  Cronstadt  and  also  of  Sebastopol.  The  caution 
which  was  inspired  by  the  knowledge  of  this  fact  was  such 
that  no  ships  were  destroyed  by  these  engines.  Admiral 
Dundas,  while  in  command  of  the  Baltic  Fleet,  found  and 
raised  large  numbers  of  torpedoes.  Two  of  his  ships,  the 
‘  Merlin  ’  and  the  ‘  Firefly,’  narrowly  escaped  destruction 
while  reconnoitring  the  forts.  ‘  The  ship  was  steaming  slowly 
‘  along,’  writes  an  officer  of  the  *  Merlin,’  ‘  when  a  tremendous 
‘  shock  was  felt,  the  portion  of  the  crew  below  rushed  wildly 
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‘  upon  deck,  and  for  some  moments  great  confusion  prevailed. 

‘  Bulkheads  were  thrown  down,  the  ship’s  side  was  bulged  in, 

‘  girders  and  beams  broken,  crockery  smashed,  and  the  con- 
‘  tents  of  the  hold  mixed  inextricably  together.  The  vessel 
‘  wjis  nearly  dismasted,  and  escaped  destruction  as  by  miracle. 

‘  The  effect  upon  the  “  Firefly  ”  was  similar.’ 

The  llussian  torpedoes  were  of  very  simple  construction. 
A  wooden  box,  of  a  foot  cube,  contained  a  smaller  box  of  eight 
inches  each  way.  The  space  of  two  inches  between  the  two 
was  filled  with  pitch.  The  inner  box  contained  the  charge, 
and  a  fuse  of  chlorate  of  jiotassa.  A  glass  tube,  containing 
sulphuric  acid,  passed  from  the  fuse  through  both  cases,  and 
projected  above  the  outer  one.  A  board  was  fixed  on  the  top 
of  the  outer  box,  supported  by  four  legs  of  thin  sheet*  iron. 
Upon  any  pressure  being  exerted  on  the  box,  the  legs  bent, 
the  j)rojecting  tube  Avas  broken,  the  sulphuric  acid  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  fuse,  and  explosion  followed.  A  very  similar 
arrangement  was  adopted  for  land  mines.  General  Dclafield, 
in  his  ‘  Art  of  War  in  Europe,’  ascribes  the  arrangement  of 
the  torpedoes  at  Cronstadt  to  the  eminent  Russian  chemist 
and  man  of  science.  Professor  Jacobi.  He  remarks  that  the 
explosive  mixture  was  not  carefully  analysed,  but  that  there 
was  no  doubt  of  the  certainty  of  the  action  of  the  fuse.  Com¬ 
mander  Barnes  adds  that  General  Delafield  omits  from  the 
mixture  a  certain  proportion  of  white  sugar,  which  aids  com¬ 
bustion,  and  which  Avas  undoubtedly  employed  by  the  Rus¬ 
sians,  as  Avell  as  by  the  Confederate  engineers  subsequently. 
Electric  torpedoes  Avere  also  employed  by  the  Russians.  At 
Yenikale  the  Allies  found  off  the  fort  a  hulk  filled  Avith  a  series 
of  galvanic  apparatus  attached  to  vessels  full  of  powder.  Mr. 
Russell,  the  ‘  Times  ’  correspondent,  Avho  saAv  the  arrangement, 
says  that  they  were  recognised  by  Mr.  Deane,  the  well-known 
diving  engineer,  as  similar  to  that  Avhich  he  is  accustomed  to 
employ  for  submarine  use  in  the  destruction  of  sunken  vessels. 
There  Avere  many  miles  of  Avire,  and  the  number  of  cells  formed 
a  very  powerful  battery. 

DoAvn  to  the  close  of  the  Russian  Avar  the  torpedo,  as  is 
apparent  from  the  preceding  sketch,  must  be  regarded  as 
an  expedient  of  Avhich  the  possible  application  Avas  indicated, 
Avhile  its  development  Avas  discouraged  by  naval  and  political 
authorities,  rather  than  as  a  Aveapon  in  current  use.  With  the 
outbreak  of  the  American  Civil  War  a  remarkable  change 
took  place  in  this  respect.  Its  employment,  first  by  the  Con¬ 
federate,  and  subsequently  by  the  Federal  engineers,  ‘was 
*  accompanied,’  says  Commander  Barnes,  ‘  by  results  so  unex- 
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*  pccted  and  extraordinary  that  it  seems  to  have  sprung  by  one 
‘  bound  into  the  foremost  rank  of  the  novel  and  tremendous 

*  engines  of  war  which  have  so  completely  changed  the  aspect 
‘  of  modern  battle-fields  and  scenes  of  naval  conflicts.’  ‘  Dur- 
‘  ing  that  fratricidal  conflict,’  said  Commander  W.  Dawson, 
R.N.,  in  an  address  delivered  at  the  Royal  United  Service 
Institution  on  January  30,  1871,  twenty-five  Federal  vessels 
are  known  to  have  been  sunk  or  destroyed,  and  nine  others 
more  or  less  injured,  by  torpedoes ;  a  class  of  weapons  which, 
the  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Navy  in  his  report  for  1865 
remarks,  ‘  have  been  more  destructive  to  our  naval  vessels  than 
‘  all  other  means  combined  ’  The  Confederate  Navy  had  also 
one  ship  destroyed  by  Federal  ‘torpedoes,  and  three,  acciden- 
‘  tally,  by  their  own  weapons.’  The  difficulty  and  danger  in¬ 
volved  in  the  management  of  this  formidable  arm  are  thus 
illustrated  by  the  statistics  of  its  actual  use. 

It  may  enable  the  reader  more  easily  to  follow  the  sketch 
now  to  be  attempted  of  the  numerous  forms  given  by  the 
diabolical  ingenuity  of  man  to  an  implement  of  sudden  and 
wholesale  murder,  here  to  intimate  the  main  differences  in 
principle  according  to  which  these  treacherous  weapons  may 
be  classed,  as  it  were  in  genera  and  species.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  courage  and  endurance  of  troops  are  more  tried 
by  the  anticipation  of  sudden  and  unforeseen  danger  than  by 
the  fiercest  perils  of  the  storm  or  the  sea-fight.  The  bolts  of 
the  enormous  guns  now  annually  increasing  in  length  and  in 
diameter,  and  even  the  yet  more  terrible  shells  fired  by  the 
same  giant  cannon,  in  their  irresistible,  but  visible  and  audible, 
flight,  have  less  effect  on  the  morale  of  the  brave  sailor  than 
hidden  arms,  that  act  more  like  the  sudden  shock  of  earthquake 
than  like  any  merely  human  mode  of  assault.  To  the  torpedo, 
rather  than  to  any  form  of  gun,  most  aptly  apply  the  lines  of 
Milton : — 

‘  In  future  days,  if  malice  should  abound. 

Some  one  intent  on  mischief,  or  inspired 
With  devilish  machination,  might  devise 
Like  instrument  to  plague  the  sons  of  men 
For  sin,  on  war  and  mutual  slaughter  bent.’  * 

The  simplest  and  most  scientific  general  view  of  the  torpedo 
with  Avhich  Ave  are  acquainted  is  that  given  by  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  von  Scheliha,  who  was  chief  engineer  of  the  Department 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in  the  Army  of  the  Confederate  States  of 
America,  in  his  ‘  Treatise  on  Coast  Defence.’  ‘  Torpedoes,’  he 
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says,  ‘  occupy  the  same  place  in  naval  warfare  as  mines  in 
‘  land  operations.’  It  is  true  that  this  remark  only  strictly 
applies  to  fixed  torpedoes  ;  but  on  the  other  hand  the  difference 
between  the  ship  of  war  and  the  land  fortress  is  such  as  to 
require  a  corresponding  variety  in  the  methods  of  attack. 
Thus  regarded,  torpedoes  are  either  stationary  or  moving. 
The  former  may  be  fastened  to  piles,  rafts,  or  any  other 
obstruction,  anchored  to  weights  that  keep  them  floating  at  a 
certain  depth  in  their  position,  or  even  used  on  land,  as  a 
means  to  render  a  breach  impracticable  to  an  assaulting  column. 
The  latter,  intended  for  offensive  use,  may  either  float  on  the 
water,  driven  by  the  current  and  the  wind ;  be  attached  to  a 
spar  or  outrigger,  and  driven  against  a  vessel  by  a  small 
launch  or  torpedo  boat ;  be  towed  so  as  to  come  in  contact  with 
the  keel  of  the  vessels  to  be  attacked ;  or  be  propelled  under 
water  by  machinery,  either  fixed  on  shore,  or  on  the  point 
whence  the  attack  is  conducted,  or  automatic  and  self-con¬ 
tained.  To  these  two  main  divisions  of  the  torpedo  may  be 
added,  as  a  third,  an  invention  of  ‘  devilish  enginery,’  the 
employment  of  which  any  soldier,  sailor,  or  engineer  will  be 
apt  to  stigmatise  as  piratical  murder. 

With  reference  to  their  mode  of  exploding,  again,  torpedoes 
are  of  two  classes.  They  are  either  fired  by  contact,  and  called 
self-exploding,  or  they  are  fired  by  an  operator  on  shore,  or  on 
board  of  a  vessel.  The  mechanism  used  for  firing  is  either 
mechanically  or  electrically  set  in  motion.  It  includes  the 
primary  and  simple  application  of  the  match,  which  however 
can  only  be  regarded  as  a  makeshift ;  instantaneous  explosion 
by  concussion ;  timed  explosion,  by  the  employment  of  clock¬ 
work  ;  and  explosion  either  on  concussion  or  at  will  by  means 
of  electricity.  Explosion  by  concussion,  whether  immediate 
or  with  the  intervention  of  clock-work  machinery  set  in 
movement  by  the  shock,  may  be  chemical,  by  friction,  or  by 
percussion.  Chemical  explosion  ensues  on  the  fracture  of  a 
glass  or  other  tube,  or  phial,  containing  acid,  which  escapes  on 
the  fracture  of  the  glass,  and  ignites  the  fuse.  Potassium,  or 
rather  chlorate  of  potassa,  and  sulphuric  acid  are  thus  used ;  but 
there  is  a  loss  of  time  occasioned  by  this  method  that  greatly 
detracts  from  that  precision  which  is  the  chief  aim  of  the 
torpedo  engineer.  The  play  of  a  jet  of  hydrogen,  from  a 
small  cock  that  is  opened  by  concussion,  on  a  small  mass  of 
spongy  platinum  in  contact  with  the  charge,  is  another  chemical 
fuse  introduced,  though  never  effectively  employed,  in  the 
American  Civil  War.  Different  descriptions  of  fulminate,  ex¬ 
ploding  on  friction  or  on  percussion,  have  been  employed  as 
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what  are  called  sensitive  fuses.  We  may  add  that  we  have  wit¬ 
nessed  the  effect  of  a  friction  fuse — the  invention  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Martin,  late  commanding  the  King’s  Own  Royals,  a 
well-known  and  most  ingenious  officer,  to  whom  India  is 
already  indebted  for  more  than  one  valuable  discovery — so 
simple,  so  certain,  and  so  cheap,  that  we  shall  best  consult  the 
interests  of  those  who  are  not  at  war  by  omitting  any  more 
minute  description  of  its  construction.  Tlie  composition  of 
the  sensitive  fuse  of  Brigadier-General  Baines,  which  is  fired 
by  friction,  is  50  per  cent,  chlorate  of  potassa,  30  per  cent, 
sulphuret  of  antimony,  and  20  per  cent,  powdered  glass.  A 
rapidly  burning  composition  (gunpowder  that  has  been  dissolved 
in  alcohol)  communicates  the  fire  to  the  powder  in  the  tube 
of  the  fuse,  and  thus  to  the  bursting  charge  of  the  torpedo. 

For  defensive  torpedoes,  however,  the  greatest  certitude  of 
explosion  is  attained  by  the  use  of  electricity.  This  is  either 
ai)plied  by  an  operator,  as  in  the  case  of  the  early  experiments 
of  Colonel  Colt,  or  set  in  motion  by  a  circuit-closing  apparatus, 
on  contact  being  made  with  the  torpedo.  In  either  case  it  is 
requisite  to  have  a  galvanic  battery  of  adequate  power,  con¬ 
nected  with  the  torpedo  by  a  circuit  of  insulated  wire.  In  the 
fuse  invented  by  Colonel  Scholl,  an  Austrian  engineer,  a  hol¬ 
low  wooden  cone,  thrust  into  the  bursting  charge,  is  filled 
with  gun-cotton.  The  ends  of  two  wires  of  red  copper, 
about  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  are  passed  through  a 
cork,  and  brought  close  to  each  other  wdthin  the  gun-cotton. 
On  making  or  breaking  contact  with  the  battery,  a  spark  flashes 
from  wire  to  wire  and  explodes  tlie  cotton.  A  method  which 
has  been  long  used  in  exploding  mines  in  this  country  is 
perhaps  more  certain.  This  is  the  insertion  in  the  fuse  of  a 
very  fine  jdatinum  wire,  which  forms  the  connexion  between 
the  two  copper  wires  of  the  circuit.  Owing  to  the  very  reduced 
thickness  of  metal  through  which  the  current  has  to  pass  on 
reaching  the  platinum,  this  metal  instantly  becomes  red  hot, 
and  thus  fires  the  fuse  without  a  spark.  The  platinum  fuse  was 
employed  by  the  Allies  to  blow  up  the  Russian  fortifications  and 
docks  of  Sebastopol.  The  effectiveness  of  the  [)latinum  fuse 
is  increased  by  surrounding  the  wire  wdth  fulminate  of  mercury. 
In  Statham’s  fuse  the  sulphide  of  copper  is  used  to  connect  the 
Avires,  and  this  connexion  ignites  with  the  passage  of  the  cur¬ 
rent.  The  objection  to  the  platinum  fuse  is  that  it  requires  a 
voltaic  battery  of  great  power  in  order  to  act  from  a  distance. 
Colonel  Verdu,  a  Spanisli  engineer,  making  use  of  Statham’s 
fuse,  charged  Avith  fulminate  of  mercury,  has  effected  the  simul¬ 
taneous  explosion  of  five  mines  in  one  circuit.  The  voltaic 
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pile  employed  is  reduced  to  a  single  element  of  Bunsen’s  car¬ 
bon  battery,  used  to  excite  a  RuhmkorfF  coil,  which  gives  the 
induction  current  employed  to  fire  the  charge.  But  the  most 
perfect  apparatus  yet  employed  for  this  purpose  is  known  by 
the  name  of  Wheatstone’s  magnetic  exploder.  In  this  instru¬ 
ment,  which  is  contained  in  a  box  of  about  eight  inches  on  a 
side,  three  compound  horseshoe  magnets,  of  seven  bars  each, 
are  placed  horizontally,  and  soft  iron  bars,  surrounded  by  coils 
of  insulated  wire,  are  fixed  to  each  pole  of  each  magnet.  The 
coils  are  united  so  as  to  form,  with  the  external  wires  and  with 
the  earth,  so  many  distinct  circuits.  Three  soft  iron  arma¬ 
tures,  borne  by  an  axis,  are  made  to  revolve  very  rapidly  before 
the  coils.  The  exploding  power  thus  obtained  is  extraordinary ; 
and  it  is  said  that  twenty-five  charges  can  be  fired  with  this 
instrument  in  such  rapid  succession  that  the  effect  on  the  ear 
is  that  of  but  one  explosion.  Mr.  Abel,  the  distinguished 
chemist  and  electrician,  has  invented  a  fuse,  called  Abel’s  mag¬ 
netic  fuse,  which  is  used  in  connexion  with  Wheatstone’s  ex¬ 
ploder,  and  which  is  charged  with  a  grain  of  the  very  sensitive 
priming  material  discovered  by  the  same  ehemist.  This  is  pre¬ 
pared  %  reducing  separately  to  the  finest  state  of  division  10 
parts  of  subphosphide  of  copper,  45  parts  of  subsulphide  of 
copper,  and  1 5  parts  of  chlorate  of  potassa,  which  are  subse¬ 
quently  incorporated,  with  the  addition  of  sufficient  alcohol  to 
moisten  the  mass.  The  magnetic  exploder,  however,  appears 
to  be  only  aj)plicable  to  electric  discharges  made  at  the  will  of 
the  operator.  For  such  purposes  as  the  ignition  of  the  frame 
torpedo  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  introduction  of  the 
electric  fuse,  in  place  of  a  sensitive  contact-fuse,  is  not  an  ele¬ 
ment  of  incertitude.  Dogmatic  expression  of  opinion  on  the 
point  is  as  yet  premature.  But  it  may  be  safely  said  that  it  is 
only  from  the  records  of  actual  warfare  that  we  can  expect  to, 
deduce  those  definite  rules  as  to  the  best  application  and  best 
mode  of  ignition  of  the  torpedo,  as  to  which  each  inventor  now 
urges  the  superior  excellence  of  those  proposed  by  himself. 

Returning,  then,  to  the  history  of  the  employment  of  the 
torpedo  in  actual  warfare,  we  find  that  throughout  all  the 
naval  movements  which  resulted  in  the  occupation  of  the 
entire  sea-coast  of  the  Southern  States,  except  Wilmington, 
Charleston,  and  Mobile,  by  the  Federal  forces,  no  torpedoes 
were  found,  nor  was  their  presence  suspected.  But  on  Febru¬ 
ary  18,  1862,  a  squadron  of  Federal  gunboats  endeavouring 
to  force  a  passage  into  the  Savannah  River,  above  Fort  Pulaski, 
to  assist  in  the  capture  of  that  port,  encountered  at  the  mouth 
of  Mud  River  a  chain  of  torpedoes  moored  to  the  bottom  of 
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the  channel.  These  weapons  were  covered  with  salt  water  at 
all  times  of  the  tide  practicable  for  gunboats,  but  were  visible 
at  low  water.  They  were  connected  by  spiral  wires,  intended 
to  draw  the  torpedoes  close  to  any  vessel  that  passed  the  chain. 
Each  contained  70  pounds  of  powder,  the  ignition  being  effected 
by  an  ordinary  cannon  friction  ])rimer,  constructed  so  as  to  be 
set  in  motion  by  the  impact  of  a  vessel.  No  mischief  was 
caused  by  these  torpedoes,  as  Commodore  John  Rodgers, 
having  discovered  their  presence,  took  measures  to  explode 
them  innocuously,  one  being  secured  as  a  specimen.  Commo¬ 
dore  Rowan,  in  ascending  the  Neuse  to  attack  the  defences  of 
Newbem,  found  thirty  torpedoes,  each  containing  200  pounds 
of  powder, with  a  percussion  arrangement,  and  trigger-lines  con¬ 
nected  with  piling,  which  obstructed  the  channel  of  the  river. 

In  October  1872  the  Congress  of  the  Southern  States  passed 
an  Act  authorising  the  formation  of  a  separate  service  corps, 
which  was  organised  under  the  title  of  the  Confederate  States 
Submarine  Battery  Service.  An  administration  was  established 
at  Richmond,  called  the  Torpedo  Bureau,  at  the  head  of  which 
was  placed  that  distinguished  officer  and  man  of  science. 
Admiral  M.  F.  Maury.  Naval  officers  of  high  standing  were 
chosen  to  organise  and  drill  the  men,  and  to  perfect  the  system 
of  operations ;  and  agents  were  sent  to  Europe  to  acquire  all 
accessible  information,  and  to  procure  the  skilled  labour  as  well 
as  the  material  necessary  for  carrying  out  the  plans.  During 
the  summer  of  1863  the  Torpedo  Department  was  industriously 
and  systematically  developed.  The  Department  of  Submarine 
Defences  in  Charleston  alone  numbered  from  fifty  to  sixty 
officers  and  men,  whose  sole  duty  was  to  prepare,  put  down, 
examine,  and  keep  in  oi-der  the  torj)edoes  of  Charleston,  while 
all  the  material  was  furnished  from  Richmond.  At  other  points 
the  same  system  prevailed. 

Three  distinct  forms  of  defensive  torpedoes  wei*e  at  this  time 
adopted,  and  thenceforward  extensively  used.  These  were  (1) 
frame  torpedoes,  (2)  floating  torpedoes,  and  (3)  electric  tor¬ 
pedoes.  The  first  of  these  were  placed  in  the  entrances  to 
rivers  and  creeks,  where  the  channel  was  narrow  and  shallow, 
and  upon  bars  traversable  by  monitors  and  light  gunboats. 
The  frame  was  an  artificial  obstruction  of  the  channel,  armed 
with  cast-iron  torpedoes.  A  strong  cross  timbering  was  con¬ 
structed,  on  which  four  heavy  whole  timbers  were  bolted  down, 
parallel  to  each  other,  and  a  few  feet  apart.  The  torpedoes 
were  fixed  on  the  ends  of  these  timbers,  with  concussion-fuses 
so  presented  that  the  impact  of  a  vessel  driving  against  the 
frame  would  discharge  the  torpedoes.  The  frame  was  securely 
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anchored  up  stream,  and  the  buoyancy  of  the  timber  was  so 
used,  and  so  counteracted  by  chains  or  other  weights,  as  to  keep 
the  torpedoes  at  the  depth  most  appropriate  to  damage  the 
enemy’s  vessels.  Each  torpedo  weighed  4  cwt.,  and  contained 
1  cwt.  of  powder.  The  instrument  bore  the  form  of  a  rifle- 
bullet,  the  head  being  made  thicker  than  the  sides,  in  order 
that  it  might  be  driven  by  the  explosion  through  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel  attacked.  The  fuse  was  so  sensitive  that  a  pressure 
of  7  lb.  applied  to  the  head  of  one  of  the  primers  was  sufficient 
to  explode  it.  The  composition,  which  was  manufactured  by 
General  Rains,  Avho  succeeded  Admiral  Maury  in  charge  of 
the  Torpedo  Bureau,  was  kept  as  an  iniportant  secret.  It  is, 
however,  said  that  the  detonating  powder  was  fulminate  of 
mercmy  mixed  with  powdered  glass,  which  adds  extreme  sen¬ 
sitiveness  to  that  chemical  preparation.  The  frame  torpedoes 
Avere  usually  placed  in  double  rows,  en  echelon.  Charleston, 
^Mobile,  and  Wilmington  harbours  were  defended  successfully 
during  the  entire  war  by  this  form  of  torpedo.  The  Federal 
gunboats  never  attempted  to  force  a  passage  through  a  chan¬ 
nel  thus  defended.  In  subsequently  attempting  to  remove  the 
torpedoes  in  the  middle  channel  near  Castle  Pinckney,  after 
they  had  been  two  years  under  Avater,  the  gunboat  ‘  Jonquil’ 
was  nearly  destroyed  by  a  single  accidental  explosion.  As 
the  result  of  actual  trial  in  Avar,  it  must  be  pronounced  that 
the  frame  torpedo  has  proved  itself  to  be  an  efficient  and  for¬ 
midable  defensive  Aveapon.  It  may  be  added  that  its  safe 
removal  Avhen  no  longer  required  by  those  Avho  operate,  not 
from  Avithout,  but  from  Avithin,  the  line  of  defence,  appears  to 
be  far  more  practicable  than  is  the  case  Avith  any  other  non¬ 
electric  arrangement  of  submarine  mines. 

The  floating  torpedo  is  said  by  Commander  Barnes  to  have 
been  the  most  convenient,  cheap,  and  in  some  respects  danger¬ 
ous,  Aveapon  of  the  kind  employed  during  the  Civil  War.  It 
proved,  however,  very  apt  to  give  trouble  to  the  parties  who 
employed  it,  owing  to  changes  of  position  caused  by  currents. 
In  and  about  Charleston  Avere  found  several  hundred  torpedoes 
formed  of  small  beer  barrels,  containing  each  from  70  to  120 
pounds  of  powder.  A  cone  of  solid  pine  Avood,  about  17  inches 
long,  Avas  securely  fastened  to  each  end  of  the  barrel  to  pre¬ 
vent  it  from  turning  over,  and  to  insure  the  contact  of  one  of 
the  five  fuses,  Avhich  Avere  screAved  into  the  barrel,  AA’ith  any 
vessel  that  came  against  the  contrivance.  A  rope,  sustaining  a 
Aveight,  Avas  strapped  round  the  barrel ;  and  a  mooring  line,  as 
Avell  as  a  line  to  connect  it  with  another  torpedo,  Avas  attached. 
These  machines  were  rapidly  set  in  places  Avhere  a  gunboat 
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attack  was  expected.  A  small  boat,  with  two  men,  could 
easily  plant  four  of  them  in  an  hour.  They  created  great 
havoc  and  destruction  among  the  invading  vessels ;  and  on 
three  occasions,  by  misadventure,  destroyed  Confederate 
steamers. 

Singer’s  torpedo  is  another  form  of  buoyant  torpedo,  which 
was  one  of  the  most  successful  throughout  the  war.  A  tin  case, 
in  the  form  of  the  frustum  of  a  cone,  was  covered  by  a  heavy 
cast-iron  cap,  kept  in  jilace  by  the  entrance  of  a  tin  rim  into  a 
shallow  groove  made  for  that  ])urpose.  A  wire,  connected  with 
a  trigger,  is  attached  to  this  cap.  When  a  passing  vessel 
strikes  against  the  torpedo,  the  shock  knocks  off  the  cap, 
which,  falling  through  the  water,  pulls  the  wire  and  explodes 
the  fuse.  A  commission  of  engineers  appointed  to  examine 
and  report  upon  this  torpedo,  in  July  1868,  reported  that  the 
plan  for  exploding  the  charge  was  remarkable  for  its  simplicity; 
that  it  was  not  liable  to  be  at  any  time  out  of  order ;  that  in 
case  of  contact  the  certainty  of  explosion  is  almost  absolute ; 
and  that  its  mode  of  loading  presented  considerable  advantages. 
Its  efficiency,  as  in  the  case  of  other  torpedoes,  depends  on  the 
charge. 

The  ‘Devil  Circumventor ’  is  the  very  original  name  of  an 
apparatus  attached  to  a  third  form  of  buoyant  torpedo.  It 
was  designed  with  the  special  purpose  of  preventing  the  dis¬ 
covery  or  removal  of  obstructions  by  dragging  or  sAveeping, 
and  acted  as  a  guard  to  the  moored  torpedoes.  The  correspond- 
ing  type  of  the  latter  consisted  in  a  conical  copper  chamber, 
attached  to  one  end  of  a  spar,  the  other  end  of  Avhich  was 
secured  by  a  universal  joint  to  a  mud  anchor.  The  broad  end 
of  the  cone  floated  upwards,  and  was  covered  with  a  spherical 
plate,  in  which  were  screwed  several  sensitive  contact  fuses. 
The  bight  of  a  rope  or  chain,  or  the  hook  of  a  grapnel,  would  slip 
over  this  movable  sjjar  without  mischief,  although  contact  with 
the  end  of  the  torpedo  would  cause  explosion.  The  ‘  Circum- 
‘  ventor  ’  Avas  a  vessel  of  boiler  plate,  very  much  in  the  form  of  a 
muffin  dish,  containing  100  pounds  of  powder,  attached  by  a 
wire,  Avhich  pulled  a  trigger  to  the  fixed  torpedo,  and  laid 
about  50  yards  from  it ;  the  object  being  that  if  the  sweeps  or 
drags  caught  hold  of  the  one  weapon,  the  other  should  explode 
under  the  boats  engaged  in  the  service.  There  is  no  record  of 
the  actual  effect  of  this  combination,  but  it  was  considered  by 
the  Federals  as  one  of  the  most  formidable  engines  employed 
against  them.  The  ‘Devil  Circumventor’  itself  would  lie  so 
snug  on  the  bottom  of  the  channel  that  it  could  only  be  dis¬ 
covered,  under  the  usual  circumstances  of  war,  by  its  explosion. 
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Of  drifting  or  current  torpedoes  half  a  dozen  forms  were  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Southern  engineers;  the  means  of  explosion  being 
a  slow  match,  a  hammer  set  free  by  clockwork,  or  a  jet  of 
hydrogen  gas  turned  on  to  spongy  platinum.  The  most 
mischievous  arrangement  of  this  kind  was  found  to  be  that  of  a 
floating  tin  case,  containing  about  70  pounds  of  powder, 
attached  by  different  wires  to  pieces  of  floating  drift  wood. 
Each  wire  would  set  in  motion  a  friction  fuse,  and,  in  the 
event  of  either  being  fouled  by  the  paddle  of  a  steamer,  ex¬ 
plosion  followed.  The  difficulty  of  securing  the  close  approach 
which  is  necessary  for  the  full  effect  of  a  torpedo  appears  to 
have  rendered  their  service  less  effective  than  was  expected  to 
be  the  case. 

Amongst  this  class  of  torpedoes  has  been  ranked  one  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  ‘  devilish  enginery  ’  of  murder,  the  employment 
of  which,  we  think  all  impartial  persons  will  agree,  should  be 
regarded  as  an  act  of  piracy.  It  consists  in  a  block  of  cast 
iron,  resembling  externally  a  block  of  coal,  but  hollow,  and 
containing  about  10  pounds  of  powder.  Covered  with  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  tar  and  coal-dust,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  detect  the 
true  character  of  this  infernal  machine,  when  deposited  in  the 
coal  barges  whence  steamers  are  laden.  It  is  said  that  many 
otherwise  unaccountable  explosions  of  steamers  have  been 
traced  to  the  employment  of  this  treacherous  device.  As  its 
success  involves  the  access  of  those  who  employ  this  unjusti¬ 
fiable  arm  to  the  stores  of  the  party  attacked,  it  may  be  hoped 
that  imagination  has  entered  largely  into  the  account  of  actual 
damage.  But  it  is  said  that  the  steamer  ‘  Greyhound,’  which 
was  the  headquarters  boat  of  the  notorious  ‘  General  ’  Butler,, 
was  thus  destroyed,  and  that  not  only  that  personage,  but  also 
Admiral  Porter,  U.S.N.,  who  happened  to  be  on  board,  only 
escaped  with  difficulty  from  the  burning  vessel. 

The  third  and  most  approved  form  of  defensive  torpedo, 
according  to  the  experience  hitherto  obtained,  is  the  electric 
torpedo,  which  is  a  submarine  mine  exploded  by  an  electric 
battery.  After  the  attack  on  Charleston  on  April  7,  the 
defenders  planted  in  that  harbour  a  number  of  gigantic  tor¬ 
pedoes  of  this  nature ;  and  similar  engines  constituted  the  most 
formidable  part  of  the  defence  in  the  James  River,  at  Fort 
Fisher,  and  at  Mobile.  Several  of  them  were  used  with  what 
the  Federal  ^vriter  terms  appalling  effect  against  the  assailants. 
Each  of  these  formidable  mines  rarely  contained  less  than  a  ton 
of  powder.  They  were  usually  placed  in  the  deep  and  narrow 
channels,  to  which  navigation  was  necessarily  confined.  The 
form  of  torpedo  established  by  the  Bureau  at  Richmond  was 
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that  of  a  short  broad  cylinder,  terminated  by  two  frusta  of 
cones.  The  case  was  made  of  §-inch  boiler  plate,  closely  riveted, 
and  the  ends  were  closed  by  castings.  Tw'o  wires  were  ordi¬ 
narily  attached  to  each.  They  were  the  ordinary  No.  16  cop¬ 
per  wire,  coated  with  gutta  percha,  which  is  used  on  the 
American  telegraphs  ;  the  submerged  parts  being  further  pro¬ 
tected  by  a  covering  of  tarred  hemp,  and  weighted  with  chain. 
The  torpedo  was  anchored  by  heavy  masses  of  kentledge.  The 
fuse  consisted  of  a  small  section  of  goosequill  filled  with  ful¬ 
minate  of  mercury.  This  was  fastened  to  a  slip  of  pine  wood, 
in  which  a  wire  from  each  end  of  the  circuit  was  firmly  fixed, 
the  connexion  from  wire  to  wire  being  a  piece  of  fine  platinum 
wire  passing  through  the  fuse.  The  batteries  employed  were 
as  first  the  ordinary  voltaic  piles  of  either  Grove  or  Bunsen. 
These  proved,  as  is  well  known  to  electricians,  uncertain  in 
action,  cumbersome,  and  difficult  to  keep  in  order..  The  beau¬ 
tiful  instrument  called  Wheatstone’s  magnetic  exploder,  used 
in  connexion  with  a  fuse  invented  by  ^Ir.  Abel,  was  subse¬ 
quently  imported  from  England,  and  proved  to  answer  its  pur¬ 
pose  admirably.  Range  stakes  were  established  in  front  of  the 
batteries  for  the  purpose  of  detennining  the  position  of  the 
vessel  in  regard  to  the  torpedo,  so  as  to  enable  the  operator  to 
fire  it  at  the  j)roper  moment. 

The  formation  of  a  torpedo  corps,  and  the  systematic  use  of 
torpedoes,  by  the  Southern  belligerents  in  the  American  Civil 
War,  commenced  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1862.  In 
December  of  that  year  the  first  definite  result  of  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  arm  Avas  obtained  by  the  total  destruction  of  the 
ironclad  ‘  Cairo,’  one  of  the  most  powerful  vessels  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  squadron.  This  vessel,  according  to  the  report  of  the 
Lieutenant-Commander,  T.  O.  Selfridge,  Avas  engaged  in 
searching  for  torpedoes  in  the  Yazoo  Ri\'er,  on  December 
12,  Avhen  tAA’o  sudden  explosions  occurred  in  quick  succession, 
one  close  to  the  port  quarter,  the  other  under  the  port  boAv ; 
the  latter  so  severe  as  to  raise  the  guns  to  some  distance  from 
the  deck.  The  ‘  Cairo  ’  commenced  filling  so  rapidly  that  in 
two  or  three  minutes  the  Avater  Avas  over  her  forecastle.  She 
sank,  in  six  fathoms  of  Avater,  in  about  twelve  minutes,  the 
creAV  being  saved  in  boats.  Some  half-dozen  men  Avere  injured, 
but  no  lives  Avere  lost. 

On  February  28,  1863,  the  monitor  ‘Montauk’  struck  a 
torpedo,  and  Avas  materially  injured  by  the  explosion.  She  Avas 
run  upon  a  sandbank,  and  subsequently  repaired.  The  torpedo 
was  a  small  one,  exploded  at  a  considerable  depth  beloAV  the 
ship ;  the  depth  of  the  Avater  at  the  spot  being  seven  fathoms. 
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In  the  Api-il  following  the  ‘  New  Ironsides  ’  had  a  narrow 
escape,  being  for  an  hour  directly  over  a  torpedo  containing 
2,000  pounds  of  powder,  which  some  defect  in  the  insulation  of 
the  wires  prevented  from  exploding.  On  July  22,  while  the 
‘  Baron  de  Kalb,’  an  ironclad  gun-boat  of  great  strength,  was 
slowly  moving  up  the  Yazoo  liiver,  she  ran  foul  of  a  torpedo 
which  exploded  and  sank  her.  While  she  was  going  down, 
another  exploded  under  her  stern.  She  went  down  in  fifteen 
minutes.  Many  of  the  crew  were  bruised  by  the  concussion, 
which  was  severe,  but  no  lives  were  lost.  Tlie  arm  employed 
on  this  occasion  was  a  ‘  Singer’s  torpedo.’  On  August  8  the 
gun-boat  ‘  Barnes,’ in  the  James  River,  was  disabled  by  a 
torpedo;  a  defect  in  the  battery,  which  delayed  the  explosion, 
being  the  cause  of  her  partial  escape.  On  April  1,  1864,  the 
transport  ‘  Maple  Leaf  ’  was  totally  destroyed  by  a  floating 
torpedo  in  the  St.  John’s  River,  Florida.  The  ‘  Eastport,’  a 
heavily  armed  and  powerful  ironclad,  coming  in  contact  with  a 
small  floating  torpedo  in  the  Red  River,  was  shattered  by  the 
explosion  and  immediately  sank.  On  May  6  the  ‘  Commodore 
‘  Jones,’  a  large  and  heavily  armed  gun-boat,  was  literally  blown 
to  fragments  by  an  electric  torpedo  containing  2,000  pounds 
of  powder  placed  at  a  sharp  bend,  called  Deep  Bottom,  on  the 
James  River.  On  August  6,  1864,  a  general  order  of  Rear- 
Admiral  Farragut,  of  the  Federal  Navy,  refers  to  ‘  the  almost 
‘  instant  annihilation  ’  of  the  monitor  ‘  Tecumseh,’  during  the 
attack  upon  the  defences  of  Mobile  Bay,  by  a  torpedo.  Cap¬ 
tain  Craven,  with  seventy  officers  and  men,  went  down  in¬ 
stantaneously  beneath  the  waves.  The  ‘  Otsego,’  which  is 
described  as  ‘  a  large  double-ender,’  and  a  small  gun-boat,  the 
‘  Bazely,’  were  totally  destroyed  in  the  same  manner,  in  the 
Roanoke  River,  on  December  1),  while  searching  for  torpedoes. 
Tlie  monitor  ‘  Patapsco  ’  struck  a  barrel  torj)edo  in  Charleston 
outer  harbour  on  the  night  of  January  15,  1865,  and  instantly 
sank,  with  sixty-two  officers  and  men,  although  at  the  time  she 
had  her  torpedo  fenders  and  netting  stretched  round  her.  On 
March  1  the  flagship  of  Rear-Admiral  Dahlgren,  U.S.N., 
was  destroyed  in  Charleston  Bay.  But  one  life  was  lost, 
‘  owing,’  reports  the  Admiral,  ‘  to  the  singularly  fortunate  fact 
‘  that  the  action  of  the  torpedo  occurred  in  the  open  space 
‘  between  the  gangways  and  the  ladder  to  the  upper  deck  and 
‘  the  ward  room,  which  is  an  open  passage  way  occupied  by  no 
‘  one.  Had  it  occurred  further  aft  or  forward,  the  consequences 
‘  would  have  been  fatal  to  many.’  The  war  was  now  approach¬ 
ing  its  close,  but  in  Mobile  Bay,  within  the  space  of  two  weeks, 
five  gun-boats,  two  of  them  heavily  turreted  monitors,  were 
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totally  destroyed  by  coming  in  contact  with  buoyant  torpedoes; 
and  a  launch  was  blown  into  fragments,  and  the  greater  part 
of  its  crew  were  killed  and  wounded,  in  endeavouring  to  clear 
the  channel.  The  reports  of  these  disasters  were  as  follows : — 
March  30,  the  steamer  *  Milwaukie  ;  ’  March  29,  the  ironclad 
‘Osage;’  April  2,  the  steamer  ‘Sciota;’  April  15,  the 
steamer  ‘  Ida  ;  ’  April  19,  the  steamer  ‘  Althea.’  In  all  seven 
monitors  and  eleven  wooden  vessels  of  war  were  totally  de¬ 
stroyed  by  torpedoes  while  engaged  in  attacking  the  Southern 
porte.  Several  other  vessels,  ironclads  and  wooden,  were  tem¬ 
porarily  disabled.  And  yet,  during  the  same  operations,  not  a 
vessel  of  any  kind  was  lost,  and  but  few  were  materially 
damaged,  by  the  heaviest  artillery  which,  up  to  that  date,  had 
been  employed  in  actual  warfare.  The  American  officer  who 
has  grouped  together  the  above  valuable  information  concludes 
with  justice,  that  ‘  as  the  testimony  now  stands  the  present 

*  system  of  harbour  defence  bids  fair  to  be  revolutionised  by  the 

*  introduction  and  general  use  of  this  new  engine  of  war.’ 

"When  we  pass  from  the  consideration  of  the  torpedo  used  as 
a  means  of  defence  to  that  of  the  torpedo  used  as  an  offensive 
arm,  we  become  sensible  that  the  probability  of  its  efficient 
employment  is  very  materially  diminished.  It  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  the  first  idea  of  Fulton  was  the  offensive  use  of 
his  submerged  ‘  carcases  of  gunpowder,’  and  that  the  careful 
study  of  engineers,  during  the  eighty  years  which  have  elapsed 
since  the  construction  of  Fulton’s  turtle,  or  diving-boat,  has 
not  yet  succeeded  in  producing  any  contrivance  of  a  similar 
nature  which  has  been  proved  to  be  at  once  more  ingenious, 
more  certain,  and  more  safe.  In  fact,  while  the  tremendous 
power  of  the  submarine  mine  is  unquestionable,  the  idea  of 
sending  the  mine  to  a  position  beneath  the  ship  to  be  destroyed 
differs  so  materially  from  that  of  preparing  a  mine  for  explosion 
when  a  vessel  comes  in  contact  with  its  case,  or  over  its  site, 
that  the  new  elements  Introduced  into  the  latter  problem  may 
well  be  regarded  as  inviting  good  chance  of  failure.  The 
torpedo  is  essentially  a  mine.  It  is  possible  to  employ  it  as  a 
projectile ;  but  the  question  then  arises  whether  it  is  an 
efficient,  or  rather  M’hether  it  is  a  reliable,  kind  of  projectile. 
And  especially  does  it  seem  questionable  how  far  it  is  possible 
to  combine  such  an  offensive  use  of  the  torpedo  as  will  be 
reasonably  certain  to  be  destructive,  Avith  a  proper  regard  to 
the  chances  of  safety  to  the  persons  of  those  who  employ  the 
weapon.  F'orlorn  hopes  Avill  always  find  volunteers,  no  doubt, 
in  a  good  army.  But  Avhat  should  Ave  think  of  a  general,  or 
of  a  Master  of  the  Ordnance,  avIio  made  an  important  arm 
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dependent  entirely  on  the  employment,  and  usually  on  the  loss, 
of  forlorn  hopes  ? 

Now,  although  we  have  to  describe  no  less  than  four  groups 
of  ingenious  and  elegant  inventions  for  the  offensive  use  of  the 
torpedo,  it  will  be  seen  that,  as  far  as  all  practical  experience 
derived  from  actual  warfare  goes,  any  approach  to  certitude 
of  destructive  effect  is  only  attainable  at  a  cost  of  life  which, 
in  the  main,  will,  we  think,  be  found  to  be  prohibitory  of  the 
use  of  the  arm.  And  where,  in  order  to  avoid  risk  of  life,  we 
find  attempts  made  to  substitute  mechanical  contrivances  of 
much  complexity  and  very  great  cost  for  direct  human  action, 
we  shall  also  find  that  the  mathematical  expectation  of  destruc¬ 
tive  effect  sinks  very  low  indeed. 

Nine  torpedo-boats,  designed  to  attack  larger  vessels,  were 
found  at  Charleston  when  that  port  was  finally  occupied  by  the 
Federal  power.  General  Maury  gives  an  account  of  one  of 
them,  which  sank  the  Federal  steamer  ‘  Housatonic  ’  off  Charles¬ 
ton  on  the  night  of  February  17,  1864,  neither  herself  nor 
any  of  her  crew  being  afterwards  heard  of.  She  was  built  of 
boiler  iron,  about  35  feet  long,  and  of  the  shape  of  a  cigar.  She 
was  manned  by  a  crew  of  nine  men,  eight  of  whom  worked  her 
propeller  by  hand,  while  the  ninth  steered  the  boat  and  regu¬ 
lated  her  movements  below  the  surface  of  the  water.  She 
could  be  submerged  at  pleasure  to  any  depth,  or  could  be  pro¬ 
pelled  on  the  surface.  In  smooth  still  water  she  could  be 
exactly  controlled.  Her  speed  was  about  four  knots  per  hour. 
About  9  P.3I.  on  the  day  named,  the  officer  on  the  look-out  on 
the  deck  of  the  ‘  Housatonic  ’  discovered  something  in  the  water 
moving  towards  the  ship,  and  about  a  hundred  yards  from  it. 
It  looked  like  a  plank  moving  in  the  w^ater.  It  came  directly 
towards  the  ship,  about  two  minutes  intervening  between  its 
first  beinff  sighted  and  its  coming  alongside.  During  this  time 
the  chain  was  slipped,  the  engines  were  backed,  and  all  hands 
were  called  to  quarters.  The  ‘  Housatonic  ’  Avas  struck  forward 
of  the  mizen  mast  on  the  larboard  side.  About  one  minute 
afterwards  an  explosion  took  place,  and  the  steamer,  heeling  to 
port,  sank  stern  first.  Only  five  men  were  lost,  the  remainder 
,  saving  themselves  in  the  rigging  until  they  Avere  picked  up  by 
the  boats  of  the  ‘  Canandaigua.’ 

This  first  successful  application  of  the  torpedo-boat  to  pur¬ 
poses  of  Avar  })roduced  a  profound  impression  on  the  officers  of 
the  Federal  Navy,  as  appears  from  the  report  made  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  at  Washington  by  Admiral  Dahlgren, 
commanding  the  South  Atlantic  blockading  squadron.  The 
Admiral  recommended  the  offering  of  a  rcAvard  of  twenty  or 
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thirty  thousand  dollars  for  the  capture  of  any  one  of  the  tor¬ 
pedo-boats;  ■which  ■were  known  by  the  generic  name  of ‘Davids,’ 
as  the  pigmy  but  victorious  assailants  of  the  heavily  armed 
ironclads.  The  history  of  the  ‘  David’  in  question  (notwith¬ 
standing  that,  like  Samson,  she  overwhelmed  her  enemies  in 
her  death)  is  not  encouraging.  Soon  after  her  first  arrival  at 
Charleston,  Lieutenant  Paine,  of  the  Confeclei-ate  Navy,  with 
eight  others,  volunteered  to  attack  the  Federal  fleet  in  her. 
While  preparing  for  the  expedition,  the  swell  of  a  passing 
steamer  caused  her  to  sink  suddenly,  and  all  hands,  with  the 
exception  of  Lieutenant  Paine,  who  happened  to  be  standing 
at  the  open  hatchway,  perished.  She  was  soon  raised  and 
made  ready  again  for  service.  While  lying  near  Fort  Si  uter 
she  capsized,  and  again  sank  in  deepwater,  drowning  all  hands 
except  her  commander  and  two  men.  Being  again  raised  and 
prepared  for  action,  Mr.  Aunley,  one  of  the  constructors,  made 
an  experimental  cruise  in  her  in  the  Cooper  liiver.  While 
submerged  at  a  great  depth  she  became,  from  some  unknown 
cause,  unmanageable,  and  remained  for  many  days  at  the 
bottom  of  the  river  with  her  crew  of  nine  dead  men.  liaised 
a  fourth  time,  she  was  taken  by  Lieutenant  Dixon  to  attack 
the  ‘  Housatonio,’  w’ith  the  final  result  we  have  described. 

An  almost  equally  disastrous  fate  befell  the  torpedo  steam- 
launch  which,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Cushing,  sank 
the  Confederate  ironclad  ‘  Albemarle  ’  in  the  lioanoke  River, 
on  October  30,  1864.  This  launch  succeeded  in  eluding  the 
pickets.  She  was  hailed  on  approaching  the  ‘  Albemarle,’  to 
the  small-arms  fire  from  which  she  replied  by  a  discharge  of 
canister.  A  pen  of  logs,  at  a  distance  of  about  thirty  feet, 
surrounded  the  ironclad.  On  the  launch  striking  this  line,  the 
torpedo-boom  was  lowered,  and  the  torpedo  exploded  simul¬ 
taneously  with  the  discharge  of  a  cannon  shot  from  the  iron¬ 
clad  which  crashed  through  the  launch.  The  ‘Albemarle’ 
very  slowly  sank.  Of  the  assailants  most  were  captured,  some 
were  drowned,  and  one  only  of  the  party,  besides  Lieutenant 
Cushing,  made  their  escape  by  swimming  to  the  shore. 

In  addition  to  these  two  successful  though  disastrous  attacks, 
the  Federal  steamer  ‘  Ironsides  ’  was  assailed  by  a  ‘  David’  oft' 
Charleston  on  the  night  of  October  5,  1863.  The  injuries, 
inflicted,  though  severe,  were  not  such  as  to  cause  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  ‘Ironsides’  from  service.  The  ‘David’  was 
filled  with  water  by  the  explosion.  Of  her  crew  of  four,  two 
were  drowned,  the  others  floated  on  life-preservers,  and  the 
boat  herself  was  subsequently  recovered  and  brought  inta 
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Charleston.  The  torpedo  used  in  this  instance  contained  60 
pounds  of  powder.  ; 

On  April  9,  1864,  at  2  a.m.,  the  Confederate  ship*  Minne- 
‘sota’was  damaged  by  the  explosion  of  a  torpedo  containing  53 - 
pounds  of  powder  from  a  steam-launch,  which  had  a  protection- 
of  boiler-iron  for  her  machinery  and  helmsman.  The  shock 
was  severe,  but  the  damage  done  was  not  more  than  could  be 
accurately  surveyed.  The  boat  and  party  escaped  without 
loss  in  the  dark. 

The  above  four  cases,  two  of  which  succeeded,  and  two  only 
partially  succeeded,  in  destroying  and  damaging  the  object  of 
attack,  while  the  assailants  only  escaped  scot  free  on  one  occa¬ 
sion,  exhaust  the  instances  of  the  recorded  use  of  the  torpedo 
as  an  offensive  weapon  up  to  the  time  of  the  Russo-Turk 
war.  The  length  of  this  list  contrasts  remarkably  with  that 
of  the  seven  monitors  and  eleven  wooden  vessels  of  war  which, 
during  the  same  period,  were  totally  destroyed  by  submerged 
torpedoes — in  only  one  instance  out  of  which,  of  the  attacking 
party  of  three  men,  one  was  killed  and  two  were  captured. 

Commander  W.  Daw'son,  11. X.,  having  been  for  five  years 
secretary  to  the  Committee  on  Floating  Obstructions,  has  felt 
bound  to  maintain  a  certain  reserve  as  to  the  results  of  the 
experimental  researches  carried  on  by  order  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Government.  At  the  same  time,  he  has  felt  anxious  to  secure 
to  the  public,  as  far  as  was  consistent  with  such  reserve,  some 
of  the  outcome  of  his  five  years’  education  at  the  public 
expense,  as  well  as  of  twenty-five  years  of  naval  service.  His 
views  will  be  studied  with  respect,  although  our  experimental 
results  have  been  carried  much  further  since  the  date  of  his  lec¬ 
ture,  especially  with  reference  to  the  improvement  of  locomotive 
torpedoes.  Commander  Dawson  divides  those  applications  of 
the  torpedo  to  offensive  warfare  which  alone  he  considers 
deserving  of  serious  attention  into  three  classes.  These  are, 
(1)  outrigger  torpedo  ships  or  boats,  such  as  have  been  used 
in  the  American  Civil  War;  (2)  tOAving  torpedoes,  such  as 
are  proposed  by  Commander  F.  Harvey,  R.N. ;  and  (3)  self- 
contained  locomotive  torpedoes,  such  as  are  suggested  by  Messrs. 
Lupin  and  Whitehead,  from  Austria.  To  these  three  it  Avill 
be  necessary  to  add  a  fourth  class,  from  the  development  of 
Avhich  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  more  may  be  expected 
than  from  either  of  the  other  thi*ee — a  class  for  which  we  pro¬ 
pose  the  general  name  of  the  controllable  locomotive  torpedo. 

Commander  Barnes  has  given  a  full  description,  accompanied 
by  drawings,  of  the  ‘  Spuyten  Duyvil,’  Avhich  is  the  most  in¬ 
genious  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  complicated  torpedo 
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vessel  afloat.  Her  only  service,  however,  has  been  in  the 
blowing  up  obstructions,  since  the  close  of  the  war.  Com¬ 
mander  Dawson,  in  speaking  of  this  boat,  calls  attention  to  ‘the 

*  fatal  consequences  of  an  outrigger,  held  fast  by  machinery, 
‘  being  placed  across  the  stem  of  a  ship  in  motion,’  as  obvious 
to  every  seaman.  He  describes  a  more  promising  mode  of 
projecting  tubular  iron  outriggers,  with  torpedoes  attached,  as 
patented  by  Captain  Doty.  But  it  is  so  difficult  to  imagine 
that  any  outrigger  torpedo  can  attain  the  qualifications  laid 
down  by  Commander  Dawson  as  ‘  the  essential  principles  of  a 

*  good  torpedo,’  that  it  is  well  to  defer  any  very  minute  descrip¬ 
tion  of  this  and  several  other  very  ingenious  designs,  until  they 
have  been  subjected  to  the  rough  criticism  of  actual  use  in  war. 
The  principles  laid  down  are,  (1)  perfect  safety  to  the  opera¬ 
tors  and  to  friendly  ships ;  (2)  perfect  certainty  of  action  under 
all  reasonable  conditions  ;  and  (3)  simplicity  of  application  and 
management.  As  to  these  conditions,  as  far  as  practice  yet 
goes,  the  outrigger  method  is  notoriously  deficient  in  the  first, 
and  the  towing  and  automatic  torpedoes,  probably,  in  the 
second.  As  to  simplicity  of  arrangement,  the  difficulty  is  to 
combine  it  with  certitude  of  operation — a  combination  which  is 
as  yet  unproved  to  be  accomplished  by  any  movable  mine. 

Although  Commander  Harvey’s  divergent  towing  torpedo 
has  not  been  put  to  the  test  of  actual  war,  the  experiments  of 
that  officer  have  been  conducted  with  the  actual  apparatus 
which  has  been  supplied  to  various  navies  for  the  purpose  of 
real  war ;  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  Commander  Dawson  that  it 
is  so  simple  in  its  construction,  and  self-evident  in  its  manipula¬ 
tion,  that  any  intelligent  seaman  can  easily  comprehend  it.  It 
is  a  significant  fact  that  the  little  volume  which  describes  the 
construction  and  application  of  this  arm  is  out  of  j)rint,  and 
that  it  is  a  French  translation  which  the  courtesy  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers  has  supplied  for  our  information.  The  mine  in  question 
consists  of  a  narrow  angular  watertight  case,  with  a  remov¬ 
able  heavy  iron  keel,  by  which  its  immersion  is  adjusted  to 
various  speeds.  It  will  contain  76  pounds  of  gun-cotton, 
a  charge  equal  in  explosive  force  to  190  pounds  of  gun¬ 
powder.  For  use,  the  torpedo  is  hoisted  out  by  its  own  tow 
line,  and  attached  to  a  buoy,  or  pair  of  buoys.  It  is  then 
veered  about  100  or  150  yards,  without  altering  the  speed  of 
the  ship.  The  torpedo  thus  tows  upon  the  surface,  at  an  angle 
of  from  40°  to  45°,  as  long  as  a  high  speed  is  maintained,  the 
divergency  of  direction  being  due  to  the  angular  form  of  the  im¬ 
plement,  which  has  been  experimentally  determined.  Skilful 
manoeuvring  is  required  to  tow  the  line  across  the  path  of  the 
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vessel  attacked.  At  the  proper  moment,  a  safety  plug  is  re¬ 
moved  by  a  trigger  line,  ana  the  brake,  which  contains  150 
yards  of  line  in  reserve  on  the  reel,  is  suddenly  relaxed.  This 
causes  the  torpedo  to  sink  to  the  extent  of  the  buoy  rope,  and 
the  line  to  pass  under  the  enemy’s  bilge  or  keel.  The  brake 
being  again  arrested,  contact  is  made,  and  explosion  is  effected 
by  a  chemical  fuse,  acted  on  by  levers  moved  by  the  force  of 
the  impact.  The  official  trials  made  at  Portsmouth  and 
Devonport  are  said  to  show  that  by  a  skilful  use  of  the  brake 
the  tow  line  can  be  readily  slipped  under  the  bottoms  of  ships 
under  way  or  at  anchor ;  that  the  igniting  apparatus  is  effec¬ 
tive  ;  and  that  the  explosion  can  be  made  to  take  place  several 
feet  below  the  armour  plating.  ‘  But  it  is  evident,’  concludes 
the  experienced  officer  whom  we  are  now  quoting,  ‘  that  such 

*  skill  is  only  to  be  obtained  by  practical  experience,  and  that  if 
‘  officers  in  command  are  to  acquire  this  art,  it  must  be  on  deck 
‘  at  sea,  and  not  merely  by  hearing  from  others  that  the  appa- 

*  ratus  has  been  seen  in  the  museums  of  the  gunnery  ships.’ 

The  statement  made  by  Lord  C.  Beresford  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  March  19,  which,  as  reported  on  the  following 
day,  was  to  the  effect  that  ‘  an  awful  weapon  of  maritime 
‘  war,’  which  ‘  could  do  all  but  speak,’  ‘  threatened  to  change 

*  the  character  of  naval  warfare,’  was  one  which  very  naturally 
excited  considerable  attention,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  On 
the  same  night  a  gentleman  who  is  not  only  known  in  this 
country  to  be  possessed  of  an  unusual  amount  of  scientific 
information  on  naval  matters,  but  who  has  moreover  been  con¬ 
sulted  by  foreign  governments  as  well  as  by  our  own,  took 
occasion  to  arraign  the  conduct  of  the  Admiralty,  of  which  body 
he  said  that  ‘  they  appeared  to  be  only  jdaying  with  a  great 

*  subject,  and  their  scheme  would  neither  be  a  satisfactory  nor 
‘  a  final  solution  of  it.’  It  is  unfortunately  undeniable  that  a 
perusal  of  the  list  of  disasters  which  within  the  last  four  or  five 
years  have  befallen  so  many  of  our  war-ships  is  not  calculated 
to  give  entire  repose  to  the  public  mind  as  to  the  conduct  of 
our  navy.  The  loss  of  the  ‘  Captain,’  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe,  would  have  been  avoided,  if  the  results  of  the  scientific 
investigation  as  to  the  stability  of  that  newly  designed  craft, 
which  had  been  applied  for  on  February  24,  approved  and 
recognised  as  necessary  on  the  26th  of  that  month,  but  not 
ascertained  until  July  29,  and  not  worked  out  until  August  23, 
had  been  communicated  to  the  officers  in  charge  of  the  ship. 
The  fleet  put  to  sea  on  August  4.  The  ‘  Captain’  was  not  de¬ 
tained  to  communicate  those  scientific  details  the  possession  of 
which  would  have  made  the  commander  aware  of  the  perilously 
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unstable  character  of  his  craft.  We  refer  to  these  details  as 
instances  of  those  facts  which,  so  far  as  they  ai’e  known,  have 
a  tendency  to  predispose  the  public  mind  to  take  alarm  at  such 
a  speech  as  that  to  which  we  have  above  referred. 

At  the  same  time  we  are  all  aware  that  our  entire  system 
of  naval  defence  is  in  a  condition  of  rapid  and  portentous 
change.  It  was  on  October  24,  1861,  that  our  first  ironclad 
vessel,  the  ‘  Warrior,’  was  completed  for  sea.  A  return  to  an 
order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  dated  April  5,  1877,  gives 
the  numbers  of  our  present  ironclad  vessels  as  thirty-nine 
afloat,  and  nine  not  completed,  or  in  building.  The  vessels 
first  protected  by  iron  from  hostile  shots  were  Confederate 
monitors,  and  their  original  defence  was  the  simple  one  of  a  sort 
of  thatching  with  railway  iron.  The  ‘  Hercules,’  completed  in 
November  1868,  had  six  and  seven  inch  armour,  with  a  belt 
at  the  water  line  nine  inches  thick.  The  ‘  Inflexible,’  now  build¬ 
ing,  has  armour  of  two  feet  in  thickness ;  and  a  design  is  being 
wrought  out  for  the  Italian  Government,  in  which  it  is  contem¬ 
plated  that  no  less  than  thirty-nine  inches  of  solid  iron  shall 
protect  the  vital  parts  of  the  stupendous  floating  battery,  in¬ 
tended  to  carry  guns  weighing  two  hundred  tons. 

A  gentleman  to  whom  we  have  before  this  had  occasion  to 
refer,  as  devoting  some  of  the  leisure  secured  by  the  wealth 
inherited  from  one  of  the  princes  of  labour  to  the  service  of  his 
country,  has  brought  forward  another  class  of  arguments  in 
favour  of  the  reconsideration  of  our  present  system  of  war  ship¬ 
building.  Mr.  Brassey,  himself  a  practised  sailor,  urges  that 
for  the  cost  of  ten  Inflexibles  we  might  be  furnished  with 
thirty  armoured  steam  rams  of  2,000  tons  each,  with  sixty 
vessels  of  the  Gamma  type,  each  armed  with  one  38-ton 
gun,  with  two  12-pounder  breech-loading  guns,  and  with  one 
Gatling  gun ;  and  yet  have  half  a  million  in  hand  to  lay 
out  on  torpedo  launches  and  torpedo  boats.  We  cite  Mr. 
Brassey’s  opinion,  not  with  the  view  of  now  opening  the  great 
question  of  the  best  units  of  our  navy  (a  question  which  it 
would  take  more  than  the  space  at  our  command  to  discuss), 
but  first  as  showing  the  state  of  uneasiness  which  subsists  in 
the  minds  of  experts  as  to  the  actual  condition  and  prospects  of 
our  Royal  Navy,  and  secondly  as  one  of  the  first  instances  in 
which  the  incorporation  of  the  torpedo  service  with  other 
means  of  naval  offence  and  defence  has  been  authoritatively 
brought  before  the  public. 

Our  ironclads  have  now  attained  such  dimensions  that  the 
load-displacement  of  the  ‘  Inflexible  ’  is  taken  at  11,406  tons. 
Out  of  our  ironclad  navy  fourteen  (or,  including  the  ‘  Ajax  ’  and 
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*  Agamemnon,’  of  which  the  probable  date  of  completion  is 
returned  as  uncertain,  sixteen)  vessels  are  turret  ships.  The 
idea  which  gave  birth  to  this  type  of  vessels  is  one  which  Mr. 
Barnaby,  in  a  letter  to  the  ‘  Times’  of  .Tune  18,  intimates  to 
be  likely  to  prevail  even  more  decidedly  in  future.  It  is  that 
of  forming  a  central  citadel,  so  heavily  armoured  as  to  be 
impenetrable  to  any  projectile  which  is  as- yet  to  be  dreaded,  to 
protect  the  guns,  boilers,  engines,  and  in  fact  the  vitals  of  the 
vessel,  while  the  buoyancy  and  stability  of  the  ship  are  intended 
to  be  independent  of  its  stem  and  stern,  which  are  left  unar¬ 
moured.  In  the  case  of  the  ‘Inflexible’  an  iron  deck,  three 
inches  thick,  situated  several  feet  below  the  Avater  line,  is  pro¬ 
vided  in  order  to  protect  the  hull  below  it  from  the  effect  of 
plunging  shot  or  shell. 

The  great  object  of  an  ironclad  vessel  is  the  defence  of  its 
creAv  from  the  ordinary  shot  and  shell  discharged  in  action. 
At  great  cost  this  security  has  been  attained.  As  we  have 
seen,  Avithin  ten  years,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  treble 
the  thickness  of  the  armour  used ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
conclude  that  the  penetrative  poAver  of  the  gun  is  being  de¬ 
veloped  Avith  more  rapidity  than  the  resisting  poAver  of  the 
vessel.  But,  as  is  the  case  Avith  those  voracious  monsters  AA’hich 
are  the  tyrants  of  the  seas,  the  ironclad  has  its  vulnerable  part. 
Not  only,  like  the  shark,  is  its  belly  easily  lacerated,  but  its 
back  also  is  very  slenderly,  if  at  all,  protected.  There  are 
therefore  tAA'o  forms  of  attack  Avhich,  if  the  assailant  be  suffered 
to  get  Avithin  the  guard  of  the  giant,  are  almost  certainly  fatal. 
If  a  small  vessel,  carrying  either  a  mortar  or  a  torpedo,  be 
allowed  to  get  Avithin  a  certain  range  of  an  ironclad,  it  may 
pierce  its  deck  and  explode  its  magazine,  or  tear  a  hole  through 
its  keel,  by  the  fall  of  a  vertical  projectile  ;  or  it  may  blow  its 
bottom  into  match-wood  by  a  torpedo.  All  that  Lord  C. 
Beresford  has  said  of  the  destructive  action  of  the  latter  arm 
may  be  to  a  great  extent  illustrated  by  the  facts  of  actual  war¬ 
fare.  This,  it  Avill  be  understood,  relates  to  the  torpedo  as  a 
class  of  weapon,  not  to  any  one  form  in  particular. 

With  regard  to  that  particular  form  of  torpedo  on  Avhich 
public  attention  has  been  most  rivetted,  namely,  the  AVhitehead 
fish-torpedo,  it  is  proper  to  speak  Avith  a  certain  reserve.  Full 
information  as  to  its  details  is  only  communicated  in  a  confi¬ 
dence  Avhich  it  Avould  be  improper  to  violate.  And  although 
the  sale  of  the  arm  to  the  llussian,  and  also  to  the  Turkish, 
Government,  may  be  held  to  a  great  extent  to  amount  to  a 
publication  of  any  secret  in  the  construction,  there  are  certain 
improvements  in  the  possession  of  the  Admiralty  as  to  Avhich 
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it  would  be  obviously  improper  to  speak  more  explicitly.  It 
■wall,  however,  be  possible,  we  trust,  without  any  impropriety, 
to  give  such  an  account  of  this  new  arm  as  will  be  amply  satis¬ 
factory  to  the  general  reader. 

‘  The  chief  difficulties  in  the  way  of  submarine  projectiles 
‘  are,’  says  Commander  Dawson,  ‘(l)  to  acquire  and  retain 

*  adequate  velocity,  (2)  to  maintain  an  equable  depth  of  immer- 

*  sion,  and  (3)  to  preserve  the  original  line  of  direction.’  To 
this  we  may  add  that  the  accomplishment  of  all  these  objects 
will  be  insufficient  in  order  to  insure  the  destruction  of  a  vessel 
by  an  automatic  torpedo,  unless  (1)  the  object  attacked  re¬ 
main  motionless  during  the  transit  of  the  projectile,  or  (2) 
maintain  such  a  regular  and  steady  movement  that  the  line  of 
trajectory  can  be  accurately  calculated,  in  accordance  with  the 
respective  velocities  of  the  ship  attacked  and  of  the  torpedo. 
In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  it  is  also  indispensable  that  there 
shall  be  no  current  intervening  between  the  point  of  departure 
of  the  torpedo  and  the  objective,  as  even  a  slight  displacement 
of  water  between  the  two  would  be  enough  to  defeat  the  most 
accurate  calculations.* 

The  great  object  aimed  at  by  the  designer  of  an  automatic 
torpedo  is  the  attainment  of  what  Commander  Dawson  has  laid 
down  as  the  first  requisite,  viz.  safety  for  the  operating  party. 
It  is  clear  that  the  attainment  of  this  object  can  only  be  secured 
to  some  extent  at  the  risk  of  the  second  requisite,  namely,  cer¬ 
titude  of  result.  The  balance  has  to  be  struck  between  the 
two  probabilities.  On  the  one  hand,  no  government  would  be 
justified  in  relying  upon  an  arm  the  use  of  which  involved  cer¬ 
tain,  or  almost  certain,  death  to  the  party  detailed  to  use  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  safety  of  the  operators  is  sought  by 
measures  which  give  incertitude  to  the  weapon,  whether  as  to 
failure  in  attack,  or  as  to  possible  damage  to  friendly  vessels, 
the  method  will  not  answer.  Attack  by  the  outrigger  torpedo, 
in  a  steam-launch  or  torpedo  boat,  may  be  compared  to  a 
bayonet  charge.  The  enemy  will  be  fatally  struck,  if  he  allows 
the  assailant  to  come  to  quarters,  whatever  be  the  effect  on  the 
latter.  The  Whitehead  torpedo  resembles  the  use  of  the  rifle- 
ball,  comparatively  speaking,  as  contrasted  with  the  bayonet. 

In  fact  the  Whitehead  torpedo,  in  size,  in  machinery,  and  in 
cost,  is  an  explosive  submarine  boat.  It  is  made  of  different 

*  Since  the  above  was  in  type  we  learn  that  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment  have  suspended  the  manufacture  of  fish-torpedoes,  in  consequence 
of  the  discovery  of  the  fatal  disturbance  of  their  course  by  the  slightest 
cross  current,  as  anticipated  in  the  text. 
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sizes,  from  fourteen  to  nineteen  feet  long,  out  of  the  best  steel 
plate,  and  of  the  cigar-like  shape  common  to  many  of  these 
implements  of  destruction.  It  is  divided  into  compartments 
internally.  The  anterior  portion  contains  a  bursting  charge 
of  360  pounds  of  gun-cotton,  which  is  equal  in  explosive  force  to 
900  pounds  of  powder,  together  with  the  fuse  and  detonating 
apparatus,  which  is  arranged  to  explode  on  contact.  The 
central  portion  of  the  torpedo  is  full  of  air,  which  gives  the 
requisite  buoyancy  to  the  machine,  and  this  part  of  the  imple¬ 
ment  also  contains  the  engine  which  drives  the  twin  screws 
that  form  the  organs  of  propulsion.  Such  delicacy  has  been 
attained  in  the  construction  of  the  engine,  which  is  driven  by 
highly  compressed  air,  that  the  three  little  working  cylinders, 
exerting  a  united  action  which  amounts  to  an  indicated  force  of 
40-horse  power,  do  not  weigh,  according  to  Mr.  Donaldson, 
more  than  35  pounds.  The  tail,  or  posterior  chamber,  contains 
the  air  for  movement  of  the  engine.  This  is  compressed  by 
steam  power  to  a  pressure  of  about  1,000  pounds  to  the  square 
inch,  or  sixty-six  atmospheres.  There  is  a  horizontal  rudder  for 
maintaining  the  depth  at  which  the  torpedo  is  intended  to 
travel  below  the  surface  of  the  water.  There  is  also  an  appa¬ 
ratus  intended  to  throw  the  detonating  arrangement  out  of  gear, 
in  case  of  the  failure  of  the  torpedo  to  strike  the  object  at  which 
it  is  aimed,  so  that  the  implement  shall  either  sink  to  the  bot¬ 
tom,  or  float  so  as  to  be  recaptured  without  damage. 

It  was  discovered  long  since  by  Captain  Ericsson,  whose 
experiments  on  canal  propulsion  date  back  to  1834,  that  the 
effect  of  the  screw  propeller  is  to  cause  the  vessel  it  propels 
to  take  a  curvilinear  path,  which  it  is  necessary  to  control  by 
the  rudder.  In  his  construction  of  a  form  of  locomotive  tor¬ 
pedo  to  which  we  shall  presently  refer.  Captain  Ericsson  counter¬ 
acted  this  tendency  by  the  use  of  twin  screws,  one  tuiming  to 
the  right  hand  and  the  other  to  the  left.  The  same  result  is 
attained  in  the  Whitehead  torpedo  by  a  singularly  elegant 
arrangement ;  but  Ave  apprehend  that  the  original  experiments 
of  Ericsson  laid  the  foundation  for  this  beautiful  bit  of 
mechanism. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  speed  of  the  torpedo  Avill  diminish  as 
the  pressure  of  the  air  in  the  reservoir  diminishes  by  the  work¬ 
ing  of  the  engine.  Thus  it  Avill  travel  more  rapidly  for  a 
short  distance  than  for  a  longer  one.  It  is  stated  by  Mr. 
Donaldson  that  for  220  yards  the  velocity  attainable  is  the 
great  rate  of  twenty-four  knots  per  hour,  and  that  1,000  yards 
can  be  accomplished  at  the  rate  of  sixteen  knots  per  hour.  At  the 
latter  speed  the  transit  through  1,000  yards  would  occupy  about 
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two  minutes,  or,  more  exactly  speaking,  one  minute  and  fifty-two 
seconds.  As  to  the  effect  of  the  blow,  there  can  be  but  little 
question,  if  the  fuse  is  perfectly  instantaneous  in  action,  so  as 
to  insure  explosion  at  the  moment  of  contact.  Minute  portions 
of  time  are  here  of  the  utmost  importance,  as,  if  the  weapon 
recoils  before  exploding,  the  effect  is  prodigiously  diminished. 
This  is  the  main  objection  to  the  use  of  chemical  acid  fuses ;  the 
action  of  which  is  slow  enough  to  allow  of  sensible  recoil  between 
impact  and  explosion.  The  destructive  radius  of  a  charge  of 
sixty  pounds  of  gun-cotton  is  estimated  by  Commander 
Dawson  at  10  feet  7^  inches.  If  the  ratio  of  the  cube  root 
of  the  explosive  mass  be  taken,  the  destructive  radius  of  the 
Whitehead  explosive  will  be  about  19  feet  4  inches.  The 
arm  ought  to  be  immersed  at  least  to  that  depth  below  the 
surface  of  the  water,  for  the  explosion  to  have  its  full  efficacy. 
The  destructive  action  to  a  thin  boat  might  extend  two  or 
three  feet  beyond  the  radius  given.  Within  that  distance  the 
action  would  be  irresistible,  especially  when  it  was  not  along¬ 
side  of,  but  under,  the  object  attacked.  A  little  without  the 
limit  of  the  radius  of  destruction  the  chief  danger  would  be 
from  the  fall  of  the  mass  of  water  which  a  charge  of  that  mag¬ 
nitude  would  send  into  the  air.  When  the  ‘  Commodore  Jones  ’ 
was  blown  up  (as  before  mentioned)  by  a  mine  containing 
2,000  pounds  of  powder,  or  rather  more  than  double  the  charge 
of  the  Whitehead  torpedo,  ‘  she  appeared,  without  any  apparent 

*  cause,  to  be  lifted  bodily,  her  wheels  rapidly  revolving  in  mid 
‘  air ;  persons  declared  they  could  see  the  green  sides  of  the 
‘  banks  beneath  her  keel.  Then  through  her  shot  to  a  great 

*  height  an  immense  fountain  of  foaming  water,  followed  by  a 

*  denser  column  thick  with  mud.  She  absolutely  crumbled  to 
‘  pieces — dissolved,  as  it  were,  in  mid  air,  enveloped  by  the  fall- 
‘  ing  spray,  mud,  water,  and  smoke.  When  the  turbulence 
‘  excited  by  the  explosion  subsided,  not  a  vestige  of  the  huge 

*  hull  remained  in  sight,  except  small  fragments  of  the  frame 

*  which  came  shooting  to  the  surface.’  It  is  thus  pretty  clear 
that  the  only  ([uestion  that  is  open  is  as  to  the  certitude  with 
which  such  a  crushing  blow  can  be  delivered.  As  to  the  effect 
there  can  be  no  doubt. 

With  regard  to  this,  we  must  repeat  that,  supposing  the 
attacking  party  to  have  approached  within  1,000  yards  of  the 
objective,  and  to  have  leisure  and  opportunity  for  the  accurate 
aim  and  discharge  of  the  torpedo  from  its  ‘  impulse  tube,’  it 
must  entirely  depend  on  the  immobility,  or  regular  and  forecast 
motion,  of  the  vessel  attacked,  for  112  seconds,  and  also  on  the 
absence  of  any  perceptible  current  between  the  objective  and 
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the  point  of  attack.  With  how  much  propriety  these  conditions 
may  be  anticipated,  we  leave  for  naval  men  to  form  a  judg¬ 
ment.  It  should  be  added  that  the  only  instance  of  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  the  fish  torpedo  in  war  which  has  occurred  up 
to  the  time  of  writing  these  lines  has  been  a  failure.  A 
Whitehead  torpedo  was  discharged  by  the  ‘Shah’  at  the 
‘Huascar,’  when  the  latter  vessel  was  passing  the  former  at  no 
great  distance,  but  failed  to  strike  the  mark. 

If  it  could  be  rendered  practicable  so  to  control  the  path 
of  a  locomotive  torpedo  as  to  allow  of  a  modification  of  its 
course,  under  the  direction  of  an  observer  on  shore,  or  at  a  safe 
distance  from  the  point  of  attack,  the  torpedo  would  be  raised 
to  the  rank  of  an  irresistible  weapon  of  offence.  This  object 
was  attempted  by  the  turtle-boat  of  Fulton  eighty  years  ago. 
Inventors  have  never  lost  sight  of  it.  The  ‘Davids  ’  were  con¬ 
structed  in  the  hope  that,  by  their  low  submersion  and  small 
visible  surfaces,  they  might  escape  observation.  In  our  own 
service  experiments  have  been  lately  made  at  Portsmouth  for 
steering  a  torpedo  boat,  or  self-propelled  torpedo,  by  elec¬ 
tricity.  As  to  the  details,  which  have  been  carefully  veiled 
from  the  public,  we  have  only  to  say  that  the  necessary  towing 
of  the  connecting  wire  by  a  self-propelled  torpedo,  or  torpedo 
boat,  would  demand  a  large  addition  to  the  motive  power,  and 
would  also  materially  check  the  speed  of  the  projectile.  The 
cost  of  such  an  apparatus  is  very  great,  and  the  float,  or  disk, 
Avhich  must  be  of  sufficient  size  to  be  visible  from  the  point  of 
attack,  and  towards  which  the  attention  of  the  crew  of  the 
attacked  ship  would  be  almost  unavoidably  turned  by  the  pre¬ 
parations  of  the  assailants,  would  become  the  object  of  a  de¬ 
structive  fire.  At  the  same  time  we  think  there  is  good  ground 
for  the  direction  of  the  efforts  of  artillerists  and  electricians  to 
this  object.  The  obvious  difficulties  arising  from  the  change  of 
position  of  contending  vessels  in  actual  conflict  have  led  Captain 
Ericsson  to  devise  a  torpedo,  the  course  of  which  may  be  changed 
at  will,  of  which  we  are  not  aware  that  any  account  has  been 
given  in  this  country.  If  in  some  respects  Captain  Ericsson’s 
engine  may  be  thought  less  likely  to  arrive  at  perfection  than 
the  electric  launch,  there  are  certainly  some  very  important 
elements  of  the  question  altogether  in  the  favour  of  the  former. 

The  leading  feature  of  the  Ericsson  torpedo,  as  described  in 
the  ‘  U.S.  Army  and  Navy  Journal,’  is  the  supply  of  motive 
power  by  means  of  a  hollow  cable,  through  which  compressed 
air  is  forced  by  an  air-pump  applied  on  the  shore,  or  in  the 
vessel  from  which  the  torpedo  is  despatched.  During  the  trials 
of  this  apparatus,  which  were  conducted  at  Newport,  the  reel 
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on  which  the  hollow  cable  was  colled  was  placed  on  board 
of  the  torpedo  vessel,  so  that  the  cable  was  towed  during  the 
progress  of  the  torpedo.  The  result  of  numerous  experi¬ 
ments  proved  that  the  motive  power  expended  in  towing  the 
cable  through  the  water  is  so  considerable  that  the  requisite 
speed  cannot  be  imparted  to  the  torpedo.  This  experience 
confirms  our  preceding  remark  with  regard  to  the  towing  of 
the  electric  wire ;  but  the  resistance  Avill  increase  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  diameter  of  the  line  tow'ed.  Captain  Ericsson, 
therefore,  has  returned  to  his  original  plan  of  paying  out  as  the 
torpedo  proceeds,  for  which  purpose  he  places  the  reel  on  which 
the  cable  is  coiled  on  the  torpedo  itself.  Tliis  machine  is 
remarkable  for  both  chcai)ness  and  simplicity  of  construction, 
in  which  it  contrasts  very  favourably  with  the  Whitehead  apjia- 
ratus.  The  Ericsson  torpedo  consists  in  a  solid  block  of  pine 
w'ood,  shaped  so  as  to  pass  through  the  water  with  the  least 
resistance.  A  light  vessel  is  inserted  at  the  head,  to  hold  the 
explosive  charge.  A  cavity  cut  in  the  block,  near  the  stern, 
’  contains  the  motive  engine  and  steering  gear,  the  reel  revolving 
in  a  vertical  perforation  near  the  centre.  The  specific  gravity 
of  the  wood  being  only  half  that  of  water,  the  buoyancy  of  the 
solid  hull  of  the  torpedo  wdll  readily  sustain  the  weight  of  the 
light  motive  engine  and  steering  gear.  The  reel  and  cable  are 
of  the  same  specific  gravity  as  the  sea,  and  sustain  themselves. 
The  sea  water  enters  freely  into  the  cavity  which  contains  the 
motive  engine,  and  lubricates  the  crank,  axles,  and  other  moving 
parts  of  the  mechanism,  thus  alloAving  stuffing  boxes  to  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with.  Steering  is  effected  by  admitting  more  or  less  air 
into  the  hollow  cable.  By  turning  on  full  pressure,  a  small  piston 
connected  with  the  tiller  of  the  torpedo  rudder  is  raised,  and  the 
helm  brought  to  starboard.  By  partially  checking  the  influx 
of  air  into  the  cable,  the  piston  is  allowed  to  descend,  and  the 
helm  is  turned  to  port.  The  position  of  the  torpedo  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  a  small  circular  disk  attached  to  the  top  of  a  vertical 
steel  wire  fixed  to  the  hull.  This  disk  is  intended  to  remain 
about  two  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water. 

Thus,  in  whatever  direction  this  torpedo  is  discharged,  its 
course  can  be  changed  at  will ;  and  the  probability  of  success 
will  be  very  high,  on  the  supj)osition  that  the  assailing  party 
can  manipulate  their  arm  without  disturbance  from  the  guns  of 
the  vessel  attacked.  About  500  yards  is  the  length  which 
Captain  Ericsson  gives  to  his  hollow  cable.  To  approach  nearer 
to  the  objective  he  has  designed  a  torpedo  vessel,  to  be  as 
deeply  immersed  as  a  monitor,  with  a  flush  impenetrable  deck. 
The  torpedo  is  to  be  ejected,  under  water,  from  this  vessel,  by 
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means  of  a  well  formed  in  the  hull,  the  steering  wheel  being 
also  placed  below  deck.  The  arrangements  for  supporting  the 
combustion  for  the  boilers,  maintaining  ventilation,  and  other 
requisites,  are  said  to  be  fully  worthy  of  the  great  reputation 
of  this  Nestor  of  the  profession  of  engineering.  Arrange¬ 
ments  are  in  progress  by  direction  of  the  American  Board  of 
Ordnance  for  testing  the  efficacy  of  Captain  Ericsson’s  design 
at  Newport,  U.S.  Again,  however,  we  must  point  out  the 
difference  between  scientific  experiment,  however  ably  con¬ 
ducted,  and  the  test  of  actual  war. 

The  first  experience  of  the  torpedo  in  warfare,  after  the  close 
of  the  Americ!*!  Civil  War,  was  obtained  on  the  Lower  Danube 
on  May  26,  1877.  A  detachment  of  forty  Russian  soldiers, 
under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Dubaschoff,  embarked  by 
night  in  four  gunboats,  the  ‘  Czarevitch,’  the  ‘  Czarevna,’  the 
‘  Xenia,’  and  the  ‘  Djihine,’  accompanied  by  Major  Murgesen, 
commander  of  the  Roumanian  flotilla.  The  night  was  very 
dark.  The  little  fleet  left  the  northern  shore  of  the  Danube, 
and  proceeded  to  a  spot  called  Petra  Fetei,  before  Ibraila, 
where  a  large  Turkish  monitor  was  stationed.  They 
managed  to  surround  the  monitor  before  they  were  observed 
by  the  Turkish  sentries.  When  their  neighbourhood  was  dis¬ 
covered,  the  firing  was  wild.  The  ‘  Czarevitch,’  however,  which 
made  the  first  attack,  was  filled  with  water.  The  ‘  Djihine,’ 
commanded  by  Ensign  Tersine,  had  its  poop  damaged  by 
balls,  and  filled  with  water,  and  was  forced  to  go  to  the  enemy’s 
shore  to  repair  and  pump.  The  ‘  Xenia  ’  was  riddled  with 
shot  and  shell.  It  was  the  ‘  Czarevna,’  commanded  by  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Chestakoff,  which  destroyed  the  monitor,  by  sending 
overboard  soldiers,  who  swam  to  the  hull  of  the  ironclad,  and 
fixed  a  torpedo  in  contact  with  the  bottom  of  that  vessel, 
attaching  wires  connected  with  an  electric  battery  on  shore. 
This  effected,  the  gunboats  made  their  escape,  and  at  half  past 
three  in  the  morning  the  monitor  was  blown  into  the  air,  with 
all  the  officers  and  crew.  Not  a  soul  is  said  to  have  escaped. 
The  cool  hardihood  of  the  attack  is  almost  without  example, 
and  the  lesson  of  what  may  be  done  by  men  ready  to  risk  their 
own  lives  against  a  not  too  watchful  enemy  is  very  striking. 
But,  as  a  mark  of  advance  in  the  practical  management  of  the 
torpedo,  nothing  could  be  poorer.  The  captain  of  a  vessel  who 
allows  himself  to  be  blown  into  the  air  by  the  rude  expedient 
of  a  diver  fastening  a  mine  to  his  keel,  may  almost  be  regarded, 
from  a  technical  point  of  view,  as  deserving  his  fate. 

The  various  methods  by  which  torpedoes  may  be  detected, 
warded  off,  exploded  by  counter-torpedoes,  or  otherwise  ren- 
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dered  harmless  to  the  party  assailed,  are  now  the  subject  of 
patient  and  exhaustive  study  on  board  the*  Vernon.’  Into  that 
branch  of  the  subject  it  is  not,  therefore,  our  intention  to  enter, 
although  we  may  mention  that  a  very  well-digested  plan  for 
exploring  under  water  by  the  electric  light,  and  for  detecting 
and  removing  electric  torpedoes  by  an  apparatus  in  which  the 
magnet  is  employed,  has  been  proposed  to  the  Government  by 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Martin,  an  officer  who  has  endeavoured  to 
establish,  on  the  ground  of  humanity,  an  international  anti¬ 
torpedo  association. 

It  results  from  the  experience  collected  up  to  this  time,  that 
the  torpedo  constitutes  a  class  of  weapon  terribly  effective  for 
defence,  but  almost  equally  dangerous  and  uncertain  for  both 
parties  if  used  for  attack.  That  our  insular  position  may  be  ren¬ 
dered  impregnable  by  the  proper  application  of  the  torpedo, 
joined  to  the  erection  of  forts  furnished  with  adequate  artillery, 
there  is  little  doubt.  It  is  also  certain  that  nothing  now  floats 
which  could  resist  the  explosive  force  of  a  large  torpedo,  dis¬ 
charged  in  direct  contact  with  its  keel.  But  the  destruction  of  a 
ship  of  war  by  an  offensive  torpedo,  as  far  as  the  construction 
and  manipulation  of  those  weapons  have  as  yet  proved  to  be 
efficient  in  Avarfare,  is  hardly  to  be  anticipated,  except  in  the 
absence  of  that  alert  vigilance  Avhich  is  one  of  the  prime  duties 
of  a  sailor.  A  vessel  that  neither  approaches  narroAv  channels 
nor  shalloAvs,  Avhere  torpedoes  are  planted,  nor  remains  sta¬ 
tionary  and  heedless  of  the  approach  of  any  strange  craft, 
hoAvever  insignificant,  is  not,  as  far  as  experience  has  yet  gone,  in 
danger  from  torpedo  attack.  Vulcan  has,  indeed,  invaded  the 
reign  of  Neptune.  The  engineer  is  showing  his  power  afloat, 
as  well  as  on  solid  ground.  But  nothing  has  yet  occurred  to 
lead  us  to  depart  from  the  time-honoured  doctrine,  that  the 
best  safeguard  of  the  maritime  supremacy  of  Great  Britain 
is  to  be  found  in  the  careful  culture  and  encouragement  of  our 
heritage  from  the  blood  of  the  Sea  Kings — the  noble  native 
qualities  of  the  British  sailor. 
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Art.  II. — 1.  Confucian  Cosmogonjf  ;  a  Translation  of  Section 
Forty-nine  of  the  Complete  Works  *  of  the  Philosopher  Choo- 
Foo-Tsze,  with  Explanatory  Notes.  Ily  the  Rev.  Thos. 
M‘Clatchie,  M.A.,  Canon  of  St.  .Tohn’s  Cathedral,  Hong- 
Kong,  and  Missionary  from  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
to  China.  London;  1875. 

2.  A  Translation  of  the  Yih  King,  or  the  Classic  of  Change, 
with  Notes  and  Appendix.  By  Rev.  Canon  M‘Clatchie, 
M.A.  London :  1876. 

3.  Feng-Shni,  or  the  Rtidiments  of  Natural  Science  in  China. 
By  Ernest  J.  Eitel,  M.A.,  Ph.  D.  London:  1873. 

^IIESE  three  books  are  undoubtedly  valuable  contributions  to 
Chinese  literature.  Canon  M'Clatchie  has  done  what  has 
never  been  attempted  before,  and  we  are  indebted  to  him  for 
extending  our  prospect  into  the  world  of  Chinese  thought. 
The  Yih  King  and  the  forty-ninth  section  of  Choo-Foo-Tsze 
are  the  standard  authorities  on  cosmogony  amongst  students  of 
the  Middle  Kingdom  ;  but  the  extraordinary  difficulty  of  the 
hooks  has  hitherto  been  a  barrier  to  translators.  Stanislas 
Julien  and  Professor  Legge  have  turned  aside  from  these  for¬ 
midable  tasks,  and  have  expended  their  time  on  works  of  more 
general  interest.  We  must  confess  that  we  think  they  were 
right;  but  still  the  subject  of  Chinese  cosmogony  is  one  of 
considerable  importance,  and  in  an  age  when  men  are  engrossed 
with  the  various  physical  theories  of  the  universe,  attention 


*  These  words  literally  translate  the  title  of  the  collection  in  ques¬ 
tion.  For  explanation  of  its  real  nature,  however,  we  shall  invite 
attention  to  the  following  remarks  by  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Meadows: — 
‘In  A.D.  1713,  the  Emperor  Kang-he  had  a  work  compiled  which  he 
‘  called  “  Choo  Tsze  t.seuen  shoo,”  complete  Avritings  of  Choo  Tsze. 

‘  This  is  not,  as  might  be  inferred  from  the  title,  a  complete  set  of  all 
‘  the  works  prepared  by  Choo  'I'sze  himself.  It  embraces  in  encyclo- 
‘  ptedic  form,  arranged  under  separate  heads,  the  substance  of  two  works 
‘  compiled  by  his  scholars ;  the  one  his  Fragmentary  Writings,  the  other 
‘  his  Sayings.  Kang-he’s  compilation  collects  from  these  and  places 
‘  together  all  passages  on  each  particular  subject ;  such,  for  instance, 
‘  as  Education,  Psychology,  the  History  of  Philosophy,  or  the  Science 
‘  of  Government.  Some  of  these  pa.ssages  consist  only  of  a  few  words, 
‘  others  cover  a  page  or  two.  Further,  the  greater  number  are  por- 
‘  tions  of  an.swers,  given  orally,  or  by  letter,  and  at  wide  intervals  of 
‘  time,  to  que.stions  on  special  difficulties  connected  with  the  subject 
‘  which  is  indicated  by  the  general  heading.’  See  ‘  The  Chinese  and 
‘  their  Rebellions,’  ch.  xviii. 
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may  properly  be  called  to  the  speculations  of  philosophers  who 
arrived  at  their  conclusions  by  trains  of  reasoning  carried  on  in 
that  haughty  independence  of  foreign  influences  which  charac¬ 
terises  the  mental  processes  of  the  Chinese  sage  as  well  as  the 
policy  of  the  Chinese  statesman.  We  hope  not  to  be  charged 
with  unfairness  if  we  say  that  there  is  evidence  in  5lr. 
M‘Clatchie’s  volumes  that  he  was  first  led  to  make  researches 
in  this  department  of  Chinese  literature  with  a  view  to  find 
arguments  to  support  the  side  he  had  espoused  in  the  contro¬ 
versy  about  the  term  for  God.  We  must  claim  the  privilege 
of  neutrality  in  this  war,  but  as  it  is  the  one  point  where  the 
philosophy  of  China  has  touched  the  theology  of  Christendom, 
reference  to  it  cannot,  with  propriety,  be  omitted. 

Dr.  Eitel’s  pamphlet  on  Fcng-Shui  (‘Wind  and  Water  Influ- 
*  ences  ’)  only  professes  to  be  a  summary  of  Chinese  beliefs  on 
the  strange  subject  which  he  naively  calls  ‘  the  foolish  daughter 
‘  of  a  wise  mother.’  As  many  of  his  statements  throw  light  on 
the  natural  science  of  the  Chinese,  we  have  associated  his  book 
with  those  of  Canon  M‘Clatchie,  and  shall  endeavour  to  make 
the  apt  illustrations  which  are  supplied  in  it,  exhibit  the  prac¬ 
tical  Avorking  of  the  system  of  which  the  first  principles  are  to 
be  found  in  the  text  of  our  philosopher. 

We  propose,  then,  to  give  (1)  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Choo 
Tsze  ;  (2)  some  account  of  his  philosophy ;  (3)  a  short  summary 
of  the  theological  controversy  which  the  publication  of  his 
writings  seems  likely  to  influence,  if  not  to  settle.  In  the  in¬ 
terval  that  took  place  between  the  death  of  Mencius  and  the 
birth  of  Choo  Tsze,  the  world  was  revolutionised  by  the  coming 
of  Christ.  So  we  should  write  if  Ave  Avere  treating  of  any  save 
a  Chinese  subject ;  but  Ave  must  remember  that  no  effect  was 
produced  on  the  Middle  Kingdom  by  the  event  Avhich  is  an 
era  in  the  historical  and  moral  life  of  East  and  West.  In  the 
Chinese  Avorld  of  politics  dynasty  succeeded  dynasty  from  the 
Han  (AA'hich  replaced  the  short-lived  Tsin,  first  emperors  of 
all  China,  some  tAvo  hundred  years  before  Christ),  until  the 
final  overthroAv  of  the  Sung  by  the  Mongols  in  the  13th  cen¬ 
tury.  Wars,  revolutions,  usurpations,  and  invasions  folloAA'ed 
each  other ;  but  in  the  Chinese  Avorld  of  thought  the  dark¬ 
haired  people  continued  to  learn  the  Four  Books  of  Confucius 
and  Mencius  by  heart.  Confucius  and  Mencius  Avere  the  two 
oracles,  and  the  age  was  regarded  as  degenerate  not  because 
the  two  great  sages  were  still  the  only  authorities,  but  because 
the  scholars  did  not  give  more  time  to  examining  their  AA'rit- 
ings,  and  the  people  more  heed  to  obeying  their  precepts. 
The  troubles  of  the  empire  were  numerous.  The  northern 
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provinces  were  lost,  and  the  Tartars,  ancestors  of  the  dynasty 
now  reigning,  had  driven  the  Chinese  south  of  the  Yellow 
River.  The  princes  were  weak,  governed  for  the  most  part 
by  eunuchs  and  women,  and  the  general  corruption  tainted  the 
officials  from  the  Prime  Minister  to  the  ti-pao.  Choo  Tsze 
lived  in  the  space  which  intervened  between  the  compulsory 
transfer  of  the  seat  of  government  to  the  south  and  the  fatal 
invitation  to  Kublai  Khan  and  his  Mongols  to  come  and  help 
the  Chinese  against  the  Tartars.  Everything  seemed  to  be 
in  a  state  of  disorder  and  decay,  yet  we  see  in  the  life  of  the 
last  of  the  Chinese  sages  an  activity  in  practical  reform  as 
conspicuous  as  a  devotion  to  speculative  philosophy. 

Choo-Foo-Tsze  or  Choo  Tsze,  known  in  his  father’s  family 
as  He,  ‘the  shining  light,’ was  born  at  Hwuy-chow,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Ngan-wuy,  a.d.  1130.  His  father  was  a  scholar  and 
official.  The  anecdotes  of  the  sage’s  childhood  are  few,  but 
not  without  interest.  When  four  years  old  his  father,  pointing 
with  his  finger  towards  the  sky,  said  ‘  Heaven.’  His  son  asked 
‘  What  is  there  above  it  ?  ’  At  this  his  father  marvelled 
greatly.  At  eight  years  of  age  he  mastered  the  Heaou  King, 
a  volume  which  treats  of  filial  duties,  and  wrote  upon  the  cover 
of  the  book,  ‘  If  I  cannot  conform  to  these  lessons  I  shall  never 
‘  be  a  man.’  When  all  the  other  children  are  engaged  in  their 
childish  sports  -we  find  him  sitting  in  silent  contemplation 
drawing  diagrams  by  himself.  He  obtained  his  first  degree  at 
the  age  of  eighteen,  and  at  twenty-one  received  his  appoint¬ 
ment  of  sub-magistrate  in  Tungaan  near  Amoy.  Here  he 
read  carefully  and  laboriously  the  national  histories  and  classics 
and  studied,  but  only  to  refute  the  systems  of  the  Buddhists 
and  Taouists.*  As  an  official  we  see  him  indefatigable  in  re¬ 
forming  abuses.  The  duties  of  every  ya-vicn  official,  from  the 
first  secretary  to  the  lowest  underling,  were  written  up  on  the 
office  doors.  He  visited  the  schools  and  promoted  the  cleverest 
pupils  without  bribe  or  partiality.  He  built  colleges  and 
founded  libraries.  Such  zeal  for  the  public  good  could  not  be 
hidden,  and  his  opportunity  soon  came.  The  Emperor  Hia 

*  It  is  at  the  same  time  doubtful  whether  he  entirely  disapproved 
of  Buddhism.  The  text  of  the  Confucian  classics  is  differently  inter¬ 
preted  by  the  scholars  of  the  Han  and  the  scholars  of  the  Sung  dynasty. 
Choo  Tsze  was  the  glory  of  the  Sung,  and  it  may  be  out  of  spite  alone 
that  the  Ilan  school  attribute  to  him  in  his  latter  days  a  decided  in¬ 
clination  to  Buddhism.  The  Han  scholars  are  a  by  no  means  con¬ 
temptible  minority,  but  the  preference  accorded  to  the  commentaries 
of  Choo  Tsze  by  the  reigning  dynasty  has  made  him  indispensable  to 
candidates  for  examination. 
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tsung  on  his  accession  issued  an  invitation  to  both  officers  and 
people  to  send  in  faithful  representations  of  the  state  of  the 
realm.  Choo  Tsze  forwarded  three  celebrated  memorials,  di¬ 
rected  against  the  prominent  abuses  of  the  time,  and  suggest¬ 
ing  remedies.  In  the  first  he  explained  that  the  need  of 
the  empire  was  a  return  to  an  intelligent  study  of  the  classics. 
The  works  of  the  great  sages  should  not  be  learned  by  rote, 
but  consulted  as  practical  guides.  The  second  denounced  the 
conduct  of  the  Prime  Minister  who  had  made  a  shameful 
‘  treaty  ’  of  peace  with  the  Mongols.  And  the  third  pointed  to 
the  mischief  ■wrought  by  the  two  eunuchs  Tsang  and  Lung, 
who  stood  between  the  sovereign  and  the  people.  These  bold 
■words  gave  the  philoso[)her  the  character  of  an  honest  man,  but 
produced  no  effect.  W e  next  find  him  on  two  occasions  help¬ 
ing  the  sufferers  in  time  of  famine.  A  like  visitation  to  that 
one  which,  while  we  are  writing,  is  devastating  the  northern 
provinces  of  the  empire,  lighted  on  the  southern  regions  in 
Choo  Tsze’s  day ;  and,  as  now  so  then,  the  resources  of  the 
country  were  utterly  unequal  to  meet  the  stress  of  the  cala¬ 
mity.  ‘  A  long  agony,’  like  that  now  prevailing  in  Southern 
India,  was  the  result.  Choo  Tsze  procured  large  quantities 
of  rice  from  the  public  stores  by  a  loan,  and  had  it  distributed 
amongst  the  poor.  Then  when  the  people  brought  in  grain  to 
replace  the  same,  the  officers  in  charge,  having  had  private 
orders  from  Choo  Tsze,  who  himself  had  been  engaged  to  be 
security,  allowed  them  to  retain  it  for  their  own  use.  These 
are  the  acts  which  endear  a  magistrate  to  orientals,  and  which 
establish  a  reputation  in  the  hearts  of  generations.  The  scholar 
and  the  bookman  revere  the  sage  for  his  commentary  on  the 
Four  Books,  and  his  dissertations  on  the  older  classics ;  but 
the  people,  after  seven  centuries,  still  think  of  him  as  the  up¬ 
right  and  compassionate  ruler  who  pitied  the  poor  and  dealt 
his  bread  to  the  hungry.  Even  in  the  most  degenerate  days 
of  China  devotion  to  literature  is  sure  to  lead  to  promotion, 
and  Choo  Tsze  w'as  made  governor  of  Xanch'ang.  Here  he 
spent  the  happiest  years  of  his  life.  About  seven  miles  distant 
from  Nanch‘angfoo  is  a  secluded  valley  known  as  ‘  the  Vale 
‘  of  the  White  Deer.’  Here,  embosomed  in  venerable  trees 
on  the  banks  of  a  babbling  rivulet,  stands  the  college  founded 
by  the  sage.  A  tree,  planted  by  his  hand,  is  shown  to  the 
learned,  who  make  pilgrimages  from  east,  west,  north,  and 
south  to  do  honour  to  the  memory  of  the  august  teacher;  and 
though  the  squalid  buildings,  the  plastered  walls,  and  the  dila¬ 
pidated  roof,  may  excite  the  sneer  of  a  student  fresh  from  the 
splendours  of  Oxford,  it  is  impossible  to  view  without  interest 
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aud  emotion  the  oldest  collegiate  foundation  In  the  world,  or 
to  think  meanly  of  a  people  who  thus  reverence  from  gene¬ 
ration  to  generation  the  memory  of  learning  and  virtue. 

But  the  college  ‘in  the  Valley  of  the  White  Deer  ’  did  not 
absorb  all  his  care.  He  was  again  called  upon  to  exert  him¬ 
self  for  the  people  in  a  time  of  great  drought.  Here  again 
his  activity  seems  to  have  equalled  his  wisdom. 

‘  He  gave  orders,’  we  read,  ‘  that  in  every  market-town  and  village 
stores  of  grain  should  be  provided,  and  that  these  should  be  so  supplied 
with  rice  that  the  wants  of  the  people  could  be  relieved  by  sales  there¬ 
from  at  reduced  and  moderate  prices.  To  oversee  and  manage  these 
stores,  he  sent  those  officers  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  court  to 
saperintend  the  taxes  on  wines  or  liquors,  but  who  were  without  em¬ 
ployment  and  not  needed  for  that  service.  Further,  he  memorialised 
the  throne,  begging  his  majesty  to  remit  certain  other  taxes  and  grant 
that  the  proceeds  of  the  same,  more  than  40,000  stone  of  rice,  might 
be  distributed  among  the  poor,  that  thereby  the  lives  of  the  people 
might  be  preserved.’ 

After  these  practical  services  the  emperor  was  compelled  to 
notice  him,  and  he  had  an  interview  with  the  sovereign.  With 
the  energy  of  an  old  Hebrew  prophet  he  denounced  the  gene¬ 
ral  corruption,  and  showed  how  many  of  the  calamities  that 
befell  the  land  were  caused  by  the  vices  of  individuals.  The 
recent  failure  of  the  regular  machinery  to  meet  the  wants  of 
the  hungry  proved  that  there  was  a  fault  in  the  system,  and 
taking  the  famine  as  his  immediate  text,  he  pressed  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  administrative  reform.  In  the  next  post  which  he 
held,  the  governorship  of  Si-hing,  he  was  indefatigable  in 
looking  into  abuses. 

‘  In  the  year  1183  he  made  a  toim  through  all  the  places  within  his 
jurisdiction ;  there  was  not  a  district  even  among  the  most  dreary 
mountains,  or  in  the  most  sequestered  valleys,  which  he  did  not  visit. 
Charioteers  and  sedan-bearers  were  alike  dispensed  with.  Whatever 
baggage  was  needful  for  his  individual  use  he  carried  himself;  for  by 
going  in  this  manner  no  one  throughout  his  w’ide  jurisdiction  could 
know  when  he  would  visit  them,  and  both  the  subordinates  and  their 
clerks  were  kept  in  awe  and  fear,  as  if  an  imperial  commissioner  were 
hard  upon  their  borders.  Those  who  were  upon  examination  foimd  to 
have  been  unfaithful  in  carrying  out  the  regulations  adopted  for  the 
relief  of  the  people  who  were  suffering  from  famine,  he  reported  to  the 
emperor,  and  begged  they  might  be  dismissed  from  office.’ 

One  of  the  best  authenticated  stories  of  the  sage  is  based  on 
his  custom  of  visiting  his  subjects  incognito,  and  though  the 
incident  properly  belongs  to  the  time  of  his  magistracy  at 
Nanking  it  reads  like  an  anecdote  of  Haroun  A1  Raschid; 
One  day  when  engaged  in  conversation  with  a  group  of  pea- 
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sants,  he  asked  their  opinion  of  the  mandarins,  and  inquired 
whether  they  were  all  alike.  ‘  All  alike  and  all  unjust,’  was 
the  reply.  ‘  Even  the  just  Choo  Tsze,  of  whom  we  have  heard 
‘  so  much,  delivers  unrighteous  judgments.’  ‘  The  Governor 
‘  unjust !  ’  exclaimed  Choo  Tsze,  ‘  how  is  that ;  tell  me  when 
‘  was  Choo  Tsze  unjust  ?  ’  The  countryman  proceeded  to  give 
a  minute  account  of  a  lawsuit  which  had  been  brought  before 
the  Governor  some  yeai's  before,  in  which  a  miscreant  of  rank 
and  plausible  reputation  had  determined  to  deceive  Choo  Tsze, 
and  get  possession  of  a  certain  piece  of  land  which  belonged  to 
a  man  who  had  inherited  it  from  his  fathers,  but  who  had  no 
title-deeds.  He  gave  the  particulars  of  the  story  and  un¬ 
masked  the  stratagem  employed.  The  trickster  had  caused  a 
stone  to  be  engraved  with  his  name,  the  date  of  the  sale  of  the 
land,  and  other  particulars.  This  slab  he  buried  in  a  field 
privately,  and  waited  for  a  year.  He  then  pretended  to  find 
the  stone  by  chance,  and  brought  it  forward  as  a  proof  positive 
that  the  land  was  his.  The  defendant  was  called  and  the  case 
duly  brought  before  Choo  Tsze.  The  Governor,  seeing  the 
slab  and  the  inscription  with  the  date  engraved  on  it,  was  easily 
persuaded  by  his  love  of  tangible  proof  to  award  the  land  to 
the  artful  claimant.  He  therefore  entered  into  possession  of 
it,  and  built  magnificent  tombs  for  himself  and  his  family. 

‘  Thus,’  concluded  the  peasant,  ‘  a  villain  lives  in  splendour 
‘  while  the  rightful  owner  is  without  an  ancestral  tomb,  or  even 
‘  a  burialplace,  and  the  world  calls  the  magistrate  who  made 
‘  this  iniquitous  award  “  The  Just.’”  The  philosopher  heard 
the  story  out  and  walked  sadly  away.  ‘  Is  this  my  wisdom  ?  ’ 
he  said.  ‘  Is  this  the  justice  of  Heaven  which  I  have  tried  to 
‘  imitate  ?  Either  Heaven  is  unjust  or  I  have  been  deceived,’ 
he  exclaimed  as  he  re-entered  his  palace  and  closed  the  door  of 
his  cabinet.  ‘  Let  Heaven  vindicate  itself,  and  let  not  the 
‘guilty  escape  unpunished,’  he  again ‘cried,  and  prostrating 
himself  upon  the  floor  continued  to  implore  Heaven  to  prove  its 
truth  and  punish  the  guilty.  In  the  night  a  violent  tempest 
arose.  The  winds  swept  over  the  mausoleum  of  the  unjust 
man,  leaving  not  one  stone  upon  another.  At  daylight  the 
Governor  was  aroused  by  messengers  bringing  the  news  that 
the  pretended  owner  was  trembling  at  his  gate  begging  for 
pardon,  and  waiting  to  restore  the  land  to  its  rightful  owner. 
Choo  Tsze  recognised  the  Higher  Power,  cried  aloud,  ‘  Heaven 
‘  is  just,’  and  turned  with  renewed  energy  to  the  duties  of  the 
day.  This  is  one  of  many  stories  showing  how  diligently  the 
sage  strove  to  do  right,  and  corroborating  the  tardy  tribute  of 
the  emperor  to  the  loyalty  of  his  illustrious  subject,  ‘  The 
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*  government  of  Choo  Tsze  was  truly  worthy  of  admira- 

*  tion.’ 

On  another  of  his  tours  of  inspection  he  received  complaints 
against  a  magistrate  who  was  related  to  the  Prime  Minister, 
and  he  memorialised  the  emperor  so  strongly  that  the  offender 
^  was  stripped  of  his  office  as  Commissioner  of  Justice.  The 
appointment  was  offered  to  Choo  Tsze,  but  he  refused  to  take 
it  in  a  sentence  which  has  become  a  household  word  in  China : 
‘  To  accept  this  office  would  be  like  carrying  off  as  booty  the 
‘  ox  which  has  trodden  in  one’s  field.’  The  sage  did  not 
escape  one  of  those  periods  of  disgrace  to  which  all  Chinese 
officials,  including  members  of  the  Imperial  family,  are  liable. 
He  was  falsely  accused  by  a  censor  whom  the  Prime  Minister 
had  recommended  to  office,  and  requested  to  retire.  The 
cloud  soon  passed,  however,  and  we  find  him  next  Prefect  of 
Chang-choAv,  and  finally  Reader  and  Essayist  to  the  emperor. 
He  continued  to  correct  abuses,  and  the  subject  which,  of 
course,  occupied  his  special  care  was  the  duration  of  mourning. 
Like  Confucius  and  Mencius,  he  was  diligent  in  prescribing 
burial  rites,  and  in  regulating  the  trappings  and  suits  of  woe 
that  were  to  be  borne  on  different  occasions.  Ever  loyal  to 
the  Father  of  Chinese  literature,  he  printed  copies  of  the  ‘  Five 
‘Classics’  and  the  ‘Four  Books,’ and  circulated  them  freely 
amongst  the  people.  He  worked  hard  at  the  ‘  Annotations  on 
‘  the  Shi-king ;  ’  his  ‘  Memoirs  of  Illustrious  Ministers  ;  ’  his 
‘  Records  of  Familiar  Thoughts,’  and  many  other  treatises  and 
commentaries.  What  constitutes  the  real  greatness  of  the 
man,  however,  is  that  he  did  not  devote  himself  to  literature  as 
an  escape  from  the  perplexities  of  actual  life,  but  sought  by 
study  to  find  the  key  to  its  problems  and  contradictions. 
Many  of  his  speculations  appear  vague  and  unsatisfactory,  but 
it  is  not  fair  to  compare  him  with  Bacon  and  the  masters  of 
the  inductive  method.  We  rather  think  of  him  with  the  early 
Ionian  philosophers  who  sought  to  find  in  the  phenomena  of 
Nature  that  principle  of  unity  which  they  could  not  see  in 
the  political  and  social  life  of  their  age  and  country.  His 
researches  and  speculations  were  undoubtedly  practical.  He 
was  intensely  in  earnest,  as  is  proved  by  one  of  his  best  known, 
sayings : — 

‘  Such  is  the  state  of  affairs  at  present  that  nothing  short  of 
‘  a  great  and  thorough  reform  will  suffice  to  move  the  mind  of 
•  ‘  Heaven,  or  to  rejoice  the  hearts  of  men.  As  for  myself,  I 

‘  know  it  to  be  my  duty  to  act  with  the  utmost  degree  of  sin- 
‘  cerity  and  assiduity.  For  anything  further  than  this  it  is 
‘  not  my  province  to  be  concerned.’  In  another  memorable 
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gentence  he  seems  to  have  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  great  truth 
that  by  doing  the  Divine  Will  we  know  of  the  Doctrine  :  ‘  It 
‘  is  by  rectitude  alone  that  the  sages  comprehended  all  affairs, 

*  and  heaven  and  earth  give  life  to  all  things.’ 

In  an  early  memorial  addressed  to  the  throne  he  had  shown 
how  thoroughly  he  realised  the  true  ideas  of  the  State.  ‘  The 
‘  present  condition  of  the  empire,’  he  said,  ‘  was  like  a  man 
‘  labouring  under  severe  sickness,  so  that  from  the  heart  and 
‘  vitals  within  to  the  extremes  of  the  body  without,  not  one 

*  hair,  not  even  the  smallest  particle  of  his  whole  system,  was 
‘  unaffected.’  This  is  sound  teaching,  and  shows  how  tho¬ 
roughly  he  felt  the  moral  obligations  of  the  citizen  and  the 
true  relations  between  the  individual  and  the  commonwealth. 
There  is  a  loftiness  in  the  sage’s  conception  of  government 
which  is  very  remarkable,  and  which,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
he  shares  with  Confucius  and  Mencius.  In  the  West,  to  use 
an  expression  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  ‘  the  man  in  politics  ’  too 
often  becomes  ‘  the  politician.’  In  China,  the  three  great  sages 
have,  to  their  eternal  honour,  never  lost  their  grasp  of  the  true 
objects  of  the  State,  or  their  sympathy  with  public  virtue. 

Though  fighting  hard  against  increasing  infirmities,  Choo  Tsze 
continued  to  divide  his  time  between  the  study  and  the  yamen. 
He  followed  his  wife  Liu  and  his  eldest  son  Shuh  to  the  grave, 
and  at  last,  at  the  age  of  seventy-one,  ceased  at  once  to  read 
and  live.  The  day  before  his  death  he  wrote  to  a  favourite 
pupil  directing  him  to  collect  the  manuscripts  for  the  work  on 
rites  and  ceremonies,  and  to  complete  the  same.  On  the  day 
following  he  gave  orders  that  his  bed  should  be  moved  into  the 
centre  hall.  About  noon  he  rose  from  it  and  sat  up  erect, 
with  closed  eyes,  in  the  attitude  which  he  was  wont  to  assume 
when  resting  himself  after  the  fatigues  of  study.  He  adjusted 
his  broad  cap  and  robe,  laid  his  head  against  his  pillow,  and 
died.  We  pass  to  consider  the  leading  doctrines  of  Choo  Tsze 
on  Matter,  the  Universe,  and  God. 

Choo  Tsze  and  the  Confucianists  agree  with  many  of  the 
ancient  philosophers  in  their  fundamental  tenet,  the  eternity  of 
matter.  As  to  what  this  primordial  matter,  or,  to  speak  more 
correctly,  this  characteristic  physical  of  all  things,  is. 

Western  philosophers  differed  among  themselves.  The  Chinese 
sage  agrees  with  Anaximenes,  and  considers  it  to  be  an  infinite 
eternal  air.  Heaven,  earth,  air,  sea,  sky,  men,  and  demons 
are  made  of  this  eternal  air.  Inherent  in  this  air  is  Fate. 
Such,  at  least,  is  the  interpretation  of  the  Chinese  character 
Le,  given  by  Canon  M‘Clatchie.  The  translation  has  un¬ 
questionably  not  been  made  without  anxious  consideration,  but 
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we  conceive  that  the  most  exact  representative  of  the  term  is 
not  any  English  word,  but  the  Greek  ^^th  its  two 

meanings,  ‘  a  beginning  ’  and  *  a  sovereignty.’  The  philosopher 
of  Miletus,  and,  we  believe,  the  philosopher  of  Hwuy-chow, 
sought  for  a  governing  upxn  in  air.  This  is  over  all  things 
and  it  is  invisible.  This  is  the  Law,  which  is  the  origin  (dpx'n) 
and  ruling  power  (»pxv)  of  all.  In  effect  we  believe  that  as 
the  meaning  of  sovereignty  lives  in  the  Greek  word  (xpxVf 
which  first  means  ‘  beginning,’  so  the  ideas  of  law  and  rule 
live  in  the  primordial  air  of  Choo  Tsze.  The  next  step  is  easy. 
The  idea  of  the  great  origin  of  all  things,  combined  with  the 
idea  of  sovereign  power,  goes  to  make  up  the  leading  ideas  con¬ 
veyed  by  the  word  Deity.  Hence  we  are  not  surprised  to  find 
that  this  power  described  as  Fate  is  God,  and  is  incompre¬ 
hensible.  ‘  What  this  Fate  is’  Choo  Tsze  himself  informs  us 
elsewhere,  e.g.  ‘  Fate  ’  is  God,  and  is  Incomprehensible.  Being 
asked  whether  the  God  spoken  of  is  the  Maker  and  Trans- 
muter  of  heaven  and  earth,  he  (Choo  Tsze)  replied :  ‘  God  is 
‘  just  that  Fate  ;  ’  ‘  God  is  the  Lord  of  Change  ’  (i.e.  the  ever- 
changing  primordial  air),  ‘  and  hence  He  is  Omnipotent ;  ’ 

‘  separated  from  air  there  is  no  God,  and  separated  from  God 
‘  there  is  no  air  ;  ’  ‘  all  things  have  visible  traces,  but  God,  who 
‘  is  in  their  midst,  is  invisible.  God  is  never  separate  from 
‘  matter ;  hence  God  is  the  Incomprehensible  Being  who  is  in 
‘  the  midst  of  all  things  and  adorns  them.’  We  have  before 
us  a  very  different  explanation  of  the  word  li,  rendered  by 
Canon  M‘Clatchie,  Fate.  It  is  taken  from  the  42nd  chapter 
of  the  work  of  which  the  Canon  has  translated  the  49th. 
Without  pledging  ourselves  to  the  absolute  correctness  of  the 
translation  or  paraphrase,  we  accept  it  as  possessing  a  fair 
claim  to  that  merit.  The  philosopher  Choo  being  asked  to 
distinguish  between  t‘ien,  ming,  sing,  and  li,  made  answer  to 
the  effect  that  tien  (which  we  commonly  render  Heaven)  is 
the  supreme  power,  authentic  or  spontaneous,  and  absolute ; 
ming,  its  ordinance,  the  exposition  of  its  law,  or  exhibition  of 
its  will  in  all  the  operations  of  nature  (moral  and  physical) ; 
sing  the  nature  or  constitution  with  which  the  creature  is 
equipped  by  the  ming  of  t^ien  ;  and  li  the  regulating  principle 
which  represents  t'ien  in  the  sing,  and  conformity  with  which 
is  ‘  normal  condition.’ 

Choo  Tsze’s  view  of  the  universe,  which  is  almost  entirely 
drawn  from  the  Yih  King,  must  next  be  noted.  For  the  sake 
of  clearness  we  may  say  that  to  him  sky,  earth,  sea,  sun,  moon, 
and  stars  were  all  called  heaven.  They  were  regarded  as  a 
whole,  a  vast  and  majestic  kosmos,  and  this  kosmos  was 
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animated.  This  is  the  point  which  so  many  fail  to  grasp,  but 
which  if  once  clearly  seen  explains  nearly  all  the  Chinese 
beliefs  and  many  of  their  more  obscure  religious  practices. 
They  have  no  such  thing  as  inanimate  Nature.  ‘  This  goodly 

*  frame  the  earth,  and  this  most  excellent  canopy  the  air,’ 
which  appear  to  other  philosophers  besides  Hamlet  ‘  a  foul  and 
‘  pestilent  congregation  of  vapours,’  form  a  living  breathing 
organism.  This  vast  being  is  endowed  with  a  soul,  the  anima 
mundi  ;  but  not  the  less  is  it  a  material  conception.  To  quote 
Dr.  Eitel : — 

‘  Though  modern  Confucianism  lias  long  ago  discarded  the  belief  in 
one  supreme  personal  God,  of  which  their  classical  writings  still  pre¬ 
serve  a  dead  record,  and  though  they  substituted,  for  the  personal  God 
Avhom  their  forefathers  worshipped,  an  abstract  entity  devoid  of 
personality,  devoid  of  all  attributes  whatsoever,  yet  they  look  upon 
Nature,  not  as  a  dead  inanimate  fabric,  but  as  a  living  breathing 
organism.  They  see  a  golden  chain  of  spiritual  life  running  through 
every  form  of  existence,  and  binding  together,  as  in  one  living  body, 
every  thing  that  subsists  in  heaven  above  or  on  earth  below.  What 
has  been  so  often  admired  in  the  natural  philosophy  of  the  Greeks, 
that  they  made  Nature  live ;  that  they  had  in  every  stone,  in  every 
tree,  a  living  spirit ;  that  they  peopled  the  sea  with  naiads,  the  forest 
with  satyrs ;  this  poetical,  emotional,  and  reverential  ■way  of  looking  at 
natural  obiects  is  etiually  so  a  characteristic  of  natural  science  in 
China.’* 

This  conception  was  gained  by  taking  man  as  the  model  or 
microcosm  of  the  universe,  and  here  the  Chinese  agree  with  the 
Neoplatonists.  Choo  Tsze  himself  might  have  written  this 
sentence  of  Plotinus :  ‘  It  is  absurd  to  affirm  that  heaven  or  the 
‘  w'orld  is  inanimate  or  devoid  of  life  and  soul,  when  we  our- 
‘  selves,  who  have  but  a  part  of  the  mundane  body  in  us,  are 

*  endued  with  soul.  For  how  could  a  part  have  life  and  soul 
‘  in  it,  the  whole  being  dead  and  inanimate  ?  ’ 

The  kosmos  then  is  a  great  man,  and  its  eight  portions  are 
stated  to  correspond  to  eight  ])arts  of  the  human  body ;  e.g. 
Kheen  (heaven)  is  the  head ;  Khwan  (earth)  is  the  bowels  and 
womb ;  Ching  is  the  feet ;  Seuen  is  the  thighs ;  Kan  is  the 
ears ;  Le  is  the  eyes ;  Kan  is  the  hands ;  and  T‘uy  is  the 
mouth. 

Our  translator  most  suggestively  reminds  us  that  in  the 
Orphic  verses  ‘  the  whole  world  is  represented  as  one  great 
‘  animal,  God  being  the  soul  thereof.’  From  this  ‘emotional 
‘  conception  of  Nature,’  as  it  has  been  well  called,  originate 

*  ‘  F6ng-Shui,’  by  E.  T.  Eitel,  M.A.  Ph.D.,  p.  6. 
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certain  doctrines  which  exercise  the  widest  influence  over  the 
Chinese.  Indeed,  this  root  idea  of  an  animated  Nature  is  the 
basis  on  which  rests  the  largest  superstructure  of  practical 
belief  that  exists  in  the  country  ;  a  belief  which,  though  fan¬ 
tastic  and  superstitious,  is  the  logical  consequence  of  the  cos- 
mical  theory,  and  is  carried  out  with  an  obstinacy  and  consis¬ 
tency  that  puzzle  the  foreigner,  when  he  only  ineets*vith  some 
rude  result  of  it,  which,  detached  from  the  whole  system,  is 
utterly  unintelligible.  In  one  word,  from  the  emotional  con¬ 
ception  of  Nature  springs  the  belief  in  feng-shui,  or  wind 
and  water  influences.  Thus,  then,  unless  we  penetrate  be¬ 
low  the  surface,  and  try  to  understand  the  Chinese  view  of 
natural  phenomena,  we  shall  never  get  the  key  to  Chinese 
action.  We  shall  now  discern  why  the  erection  of  a  telegraph 
post  in  one  place  drives  a  whole  village  into  a  fury ;  why  the 
falling  down  of  a  flag-staff  in  another  jflace  heralds  the  depar¬ 
ture  of  all  good  influences  from  the  spot;  why  a  certain  valley 
is  sought  for  as  a  haven  of  security  ;  why  a  particular  rock  is 
propitiated  with  offerings  as  a  potent  but  malign  demon. 

Put  as  simply  as  possible,  the  beliefs  of  the  Chinese  on  this 
subject  are  as  follows.  Heaven  {gang),  the  male  principle, 
governs  earth  {gin),  the  female  princi2)le.  Both  heaven  and 
earth  influence  all  living  beings,  and  man  can  turn  this  influ¬ 
ence  to  the  best  account  for  his  own  advantage.  Further,  and 
this  must  never  be  lost  sight  of,  the  fortunes  of  the  living 
depend  on  the  good  will  and  general  influence  of  the  dead. 
The  millions  of  men  and  women  who  slumber  beneath  the 
mounds  that  cover  the  vast  jdains  of  China  have  in  all  the 
affairs  of  human  life  ‘  a  voice  potential.’  The  agencies  by  which 
heaven  influences  earth  are  the  sun  and  moon  (resj)ectively 
gang  and  gin),  with  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac,  and  the 
twenty-eight  constellations,  the  five  j)lanets  (for  only  five  are 
known  to  the  Chinese),  the  seven  stars  of  the  Great  Bear, 
and  nine  other  stars  of  the  Northern  Bushel.  These  heavenly 
bodies  act  on  all  living  creatures  through  the  five  elements 
of  Nature,  viz.  wood,  fire,  earth,  metal,  and  water.  These  five 
elements  act  and  react  on  each  other :  wood  j^roduces  fire,  fire 
produces  earth,  earth  produces  metal,  metal  produces  water, 
water  iwoduces  wood.  On  the  other  hand,  metal  destroys 
wood,  wood  destroys  (i.e.  absorbs)  earth,  earth  destroys  (i.e. 
absorbs)  water,  water  destroys  fire,  fire  destroys  metal.  Again, 
it  is  to  be  considered  that  wood  is  abundant  in  the  east,  metal 
in  the  west,  water  in  the  north,  fire  in  the  south,  whilst  earth 
predominates  in  the  centre  between  the  four  cardinal  points. 
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It  is  also  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  wood  reigns  in  spring,  fire 
in  summer,  metal  in  autumn,  water  in  winter,  and  earth  during 
the  last  eighteen  days  of  each  season. 

The  next  influence  which  is  brought  to  bear  on  the  fortunes 
of  men  for  good  or  evil  is  the  influence  of  the  spirits  of  the  dead. 
This  belief  affects  Chinese  practices  to  an  extent  which  is  in¬ 
conceivable  in  the  West. 

Thus  from  heaven,  earth,  and  the  bodies  under  the  earth, 
good  influences  are  to  be  desired,  evil  influences  are  to  be 
dreaded.  Currents  of  blessing  and  of  bane  are  ever  travel¬ 
ling  about,  and  a  Chinaman’s  life  is  a  constant  effort  to  escape 
the  yin  current,  the  principle  of  evil,  and  to  get  himself  in 
the  way  of  the  yang  current,  the  principle  of  good.  To  the 
common  people,  and,  indeed,  to  most  of  the  Chinese,  educated 
and  uneducated,  these  influences  take  the  shape  of  sinister 
demons  or  beneficent  genii,  and  thus  a  fantastic  system  of 
superstition  grows  or  seems  to  gi’ow  out  of  the  speculations  of 
the  venerable  sages.  To  adopt  Dr.  Eitel’s  illustration  :  ‘  the 
‘  wise  mother  has  a  foolish  daughter.’  Blended  with  and 
growing  out  of  the  high  philosophical  theories  of  Choo  Tsze,  we 
find  the  system  of  Feng-shui,  and  from  the  system  of  Feng- 
shui  grow  the  rites  of  the  all-pervading  ancestral  Avorship  with 
its  multiform  and  intricate  superstitions,  of  which  Ave  may  say 
what  the  poet  says  of  the  yeAV-tree  in  the  graveyard: 

‘  Thy  fibres  net  the  dreamless  head, 

Thy  roots  are  Avrapt  about  the  bones.’ 

Thus  in  China  speculation  and  superstition  are  strangely 
connected  together,  tind  a  vital  issue  as  to  a  philosopher’s  theory 
of  the  universe  may  appear,  as  it  did  to  the  early  European 
missionaries,  to  be  little  more  than  a  question  of  rites. 

It  is  of  the  first  importance  to  understand  Choo  Tsze’s  con¬ 
ception  of  God.  The  PoAver  inherent  in  air  is,  as  Ave  have  seen, 
the  Origin  and  Ruler  of  things,  God  {Shin),  but  the  air  in 
which  He  dAvells  is  also  God  {Shangte).  The  inferiority  of  the 
second  deity  is,  hoAvever,  everyAvhere  asserted  or  implied.  On 
him  the  Shin  rides  as  the  rider  rides  a  horse.  He  is,  in  fact, 
the  Demiurgos.  To  quote  Canon  M‘Clatchie: — 

‘  When  Heaven,  or  Shangte,  breathes  forth  his  air,  then  all  things  exist 
and  flourish ;  but  Avhen  lie  draAvs  in  his  breath  they  all  die,  being 
deprived  of  their  animating  principle.  This  Shangte,  hoA\-ever,  so 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  Classics,  is  not  a  personal  being  dAvelling 
in  the  heavens,  but  is  heaven  itself,  animated  by  an  inherent  soul 
called  Fate,  or  God,  who  is  the  real  source  of  all  happiness  and  misery. 
Shangte,  or  heaven,  is  merely  the  revolving  “  primordial  air,”  or  the 
kosmos,  Avhich  is  sometimes  arranged  and  sometimes  in  a  state  of 
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chaos,  when  all  things  return  to  his  bosom.  Chaos,  or  “  decline,”  and 
the  arranged  kosmos,  or  “  fulness,”  follow  each  other  ad  infinitum.' 

Thus,  as  we  understand  Canon  M‘Clatchie,  the  two  leading 
ideas  of  the  Chinese  are  an  immaterial  God  {Shin)  inherent  in 
a  material  heaven  {Shangte),  and  thus  when  we  speak  to  a 
Chinaman  of  his  Divinity,  and  gather  from  him  that  his  con¬ 
ceptions  are  lofty  and  spiritual,  it  is  because  he  is  speaking  of 
the  the  Power  inherent  in  primordial  air.  Shin.  This 

will  go  far  to  explain  concisely  why,  when  approached  from 
one  point,  the  Chinese  cosmogony  and  theology  have  appeared 
to  the  foreign  student  as  materialistic  and  idolatrous,  and  why, 
when  approached  from  another  point,  they  have  seemed  spiritual 
and  sublime.  *  On  fesait  de  gros  livres,’  writes  Voltaire,  *  dans 
‘  lesquels  on  dcmontrait,  selon  la  fa9on  thcologique  de  demon- 
‘  trer,  que  les  Chinois  n’adoraient  que  le  ciel  materiel ; 

‘  “  Nil  prceter  nuhes  et  cceli  numen  adorant ;  ” 

•'  mais  s’ils  adoraient  ce  ciel  materiel,  c’etait  done  14  leur  dieu.’  * 

This,  it  will  be  seen,  is  a  half  truth  ;  the  Chinese  worship 
the  heavens  not  as  the  vesture  or  the  seat  of  Deity,  but  as  a 
part  of  that  great  animated  kosmos  in  which  the  spiritual 
Power,  the  Beginning  of  everything  and  the  Ruler  of  every¬ 
thing,  is  inherent.  Bearing  these  Confucian  principles,  as 
laid  down  by  Choo  Tsze,  in  mind,  we  shall  be  able  to  see,  far 
better  than  those  who  were  engaged  in  the  thick  of  the  two 
controversies  to  which  we  have  referred,  where  the  difficulty 
really  lay. 

AVe  cannot  flatter  ourselves  that  we  have  been  able  to  render 
these  obscure  speculations  of  the  Chinese  cosmogonists  attrac¬ 
tive  to  the  general  reader ;  but,  nevertheless,  without  some 
acquaintance  with  these  beliefs,  it  is  impossible  to  approach, 
much  less  to  understand,  a  controversy  Avhich  agitated  Catholic 
Christendom  for  more  than  a  hundred  years,  which  occupied 
the  attention  of  three  popes,  which  gave  rise  to  a  mass  of  trea¬ 
tises,  dissertations,  pamphlets,  a  bare  list  of  which  fills  thirty 
quarto  pages,  and  which,  reapj)earing  in  an  altered  shape  in 
our  own  days,  seems  likely  to  create  as  much  division  and  dis¬ 
turbance  amongst  Protestants  as  it  did  amongst  Catholics.  AVe 
mean  the  great  argument  known  to  Jesuits  and  Dominicans  as 
the  ‘  Question  des  Rites  Chinois,’  and  to  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  and  the  London  Mission  as  the  ‘  Shin  and  Shangti 
‘  Controversy.’ 

It  seems  best  to  give  first  some  account  of  the  earlier  or 

*  Dictionnaire  Philosophique.  De  la  Chine. 
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Roman  Catholic  phase  of  the  discussion,  and  then  to  notice 
the  question  which  is  now  rife  amongst  Protestants,  as  the 
changes  in  the  form  of  this  controversy  have  a  scientific  as  well 
as  a  polemical  value,  and  exhibit  very  fairly  the  increasing 
clearness  and  depth  of  insight  into  Chinese  philosophy  to  which, 
in  spite  of  the  difficulty  of  the  subject,  we  are  now  slowly  but 
surely  attaining. 

In  the  long  list  of  self-devoted  men  who  have  laboured  in 
the  ranks  of  the  Order  of  Jesus,  few  can  compare  in  learning 
and  energy  with  the  Italian  Matthew  Ricci.  He  was  born  in 
the  year  in  which  the  great  St.  Francis  died,  and  in  the  words 
of  Hue,  ‘  the  apostolic  zeal  of  Xavier  seemed  to  have  passed 

*  into  the  soul  of  Ricci.’  It  is  by  no  means  certain,  however, 
that  the  policy  adopted  by  this  indefatigable  evangelist  was 
not  productive  of  serious  injury  to  the  cause  of  Christianity  in 
China,  though  he  unquestionably  took  the  course  he  did  from 
the  purest  motives  and  after  the  most  devout  consideration. 
His  religion  was  far  too  catholic,  and  his  sympathies  far  too 
wide,  to  allow  him  to  condemn  the  great  sage  Avhose  memory 
is  as  dear  to  the  Chinese  as  the  memory  of  Socrates  was  to  the 
Greeks,  or  as  the  memory  of  Moses  is  to  the  Hebrews.  He 
could  not  bid  the  black-haired  people  cease  to  reverence  Con¬ 
fucius.  He  could  not  bid  them  remove  the  tablets  emblazoned 
with  his  golden  sentences  from  the  temple,  or  forbid  those 
offerings  of  filial  piety  to  the  ancestral  spirits  which  the  throne¬ 
less  king  had  so  urgently  insisted  on.  He  desired  to  leave  as 
much  of  the  old  system  as  he  possibly  could  leave.  He  believed, 
probably,  that  all  the  great  moral  teachers  of  men  have,  in  a 
certain  sense,  been  commissioned  to  prepare  the  way  of  the 
Lord,  and  he  was  not  going  to  ensure  his  own  expulsion  and 
that  of  his  associates  from  the  country  in  which  they  had  with 
such  difficulty  obtained  a  footing  by  denouncing  the  only  man 
whose  lessons  accorded  in  any  degree  with  those  of  the  Master 
he  came  to  preach.  Surely  this  was  a  case  in  which  to  re¬ 
member  the  text,  ‘  he  who  is  not  against  us  is  for  us,’  rather 
than  the  text,  ‘  he  that  is  not  with  me  is  against  me.’  This  is 
not  the  place  to  argue  as  to  the  wisdom  of  this  policy,  but  it 
had  a  disastrous  effect  on  the  mind  of  the  man  who  adopted  it. 
He  immediately  began  to  find  what  he  desired  to  discover.  He 
sought  anxiously  for  resemblances,  he  refused  to  see  differ¬ 
ences.  The  creed  of  the  Chinese  appeared  to  Ricci  full  of 
adumbrations  of  the  creed  of  the  Christian.  Above  all,  the 

*  Tien,’  or  material  visible  heaven  of  Confucius,  became  the 
true  invisible  and  spiritual  God. 

This  view  of  the  Chinese  system  had  important  and  iinme- 
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diate  eflfects  on  practice.  The  sacrifices  of  the  Chinese  to  their 
ancestors  were  regarded  as  civil  ceremonies,  and  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  the  Chinese  converts.  This,  as  is  well  known,  became 
the  great  topic  of  dispute.  The  question,  as  we  have  seen, 
•was  known  as  the  question  of  rites,  and  the  difference  which 
lay  at  the  root  of  the  matter  was  forgotten  in  the  noise  raised 
by  the  discussion  as  to  the  propriety  of  requiring  or  forbidding 
the  external  forms.  The  man  who  first  convinced  himself  that 
the  Chinese  system  was  materialistic  was  the  successor  of  Ricci, 
Nicholas  Longobard.  During  the  life  of  his  master  he  had,  as 
in  duty  bound,  refrained  from  contradicting  him,  but  when  the 
great*  apostle  was  laid  in  the  grave  at  Peking  he  began  to  con¬ 
sider  the  matter  seriously,  and  after  diligent  study  of  the  four 
books  of  Confucius  he  decided  that  the  Chinese  recognised  no 
deity  but  Heaven,  and  the  general  effect  that  it  had  upon  the 
created  things,  that  the  soul  in  their  opinion  was  nothing  but 
a  subtle  aeriform  substance,  and  that  their  immortality  was  at 
best  a  metempsychosis.  To  a  man  who  had  arrived  at  these 
conclusions,  the  reverence  shown  to  the  departed,  and  all  the 
rites  which  Ricci  had  permitted  to  the  converts,  appeared  idol¬ 
atry,  and  henceforth  the  two  words  which  had  represented  the 
idea  of  Deity,  Tien  and  Shangte,  were  strictly  prohibited. 
Persecution  united  the  Christians  for  a  while,  but  when  the 
Church  had  rest  the  dissensions  revived,  and  two  great  parties, 
respectively  adopting  the  views  taken  by  Ricci  and  Longobard, 
assailed  each  other  with  the  fury  proper  to  polemics. 

At  first  the  party  which  advocated  a  spiritual  view  of  the 
Chinese  philosophy  was  the  stronger,  but  after  a  wdiile  the 
Dominicans  and  Franciscans  joined  those  who  regarded  it  as 
materialistic,  and  the  school  of  Longobard  gained  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  numbers.  This  is  no  place  for  the  weary  story,  and 
our  readers  would  not  thank  us  were  w'e  to  follow  the  contro¬ 
versialists  along  the  labyrinthine  paths  through  which  they 
were  dragged.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  every  expedient  was  tried 
to  bring  about  a  compromise,  and  that  pope  after  pope  essayed 
to  decide  the  controversy  without  success.  Innocent  X.,  a 
pontiff  bowed  down  by  age  and  under  the  yoke  of  an  unscru¬ 
pulous  woman,  took  a  temporising  line,  and,  without  penetrating 
to  the  core  of  the  question,  forbad  the  Chinese  ceremonies  untU. 
the  Holy  See  should  give  its  final  decision.  Alexander  VII., 
too  busy  with  his  own  disputes  Avith  Louis  XIV.  to  attend  to 
remote  quarrels  on  subjects  as  uninteresting  as  they  Avere  ab¬ 
struse,  ^loAved  the  Chinese  to  retain  their  ancient  customs, 
appending  a  note  to  the  permission  declaring  that  these  acts  of 
worship  had  no  religious  significance. 
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Innocent  XI.,  a  man  of  an  inflexible  temper,  found  time, 
■while  repressing  the  abuses  of  his  nobility  and  cardinals,  and 
braving  the  ambassadors  of  the  great  king  himself,  to  give  as 
dispassionate  attention  to  the  subject  as  could  be  expected  from 
a  Jansenist  when  dealing  with  Jesuits,  and  sent  M.  Maigrot, 
an  ecclesiastic  of  high  rank,  to  examine  the  question,  and  re¬ 
port  on  a  matter  which  was  threatening  to  damage  the  peace 
of  the  Church.  Maigrot,  the  pontifical  commissioner,  spent 
some  time  over  the  question,  and  finally  published  a  mandate 
stating  that  the  order  issued  by  Pope  Alexander  had  been 
based  on  imperfect  information,  but  exonerating  the  mission¬ 
aries  who  had  favoured  the  practice  of  Chinese  rites  from 
any  blame.  The  attempt  at  conciliation  failed.  The  Jesuits 
continued  to  oppose  the  Holy  See,  and  finally  a  small  party  of 
them  ventured  on  the  extraordinary  measure  of  appealing  to 
the  Chinese  Emperor  Khang-he  to  give  them  his  opinion. 
The  supreme  authority  was  requested  to  say  whether  in  his 
opinion  the  religion  of  himself  and  his  countrymen  was  mate¬ 
rialistic  or  not,  whether  T'ien  meant  the  visible  sky,  or  the 
unseen  God,  Master,  Author,  and  Preserver  of  Heaven  and 
Earth.  The  emperor’s  oracular  reply  seemed  to  favour  the 
opinion  that  T‘ien  meant  a  Supreme  Being.  The  spectacle  of 
a  body  of  Christians  referring  to  a  heathen  sovereign  for  the 
solution  of  a  theological  difficulty  excited  extraordinary  atten¬ 
tion.  It  ivas  decried  by  some,  applauded  by  others,  and  won¬ 
dered  at  by  all.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  one  incident  in  the  long 
and  agitating  contest  which  has  never  been  forgotten ;  and  in 
the  midst  of  the  excitement  occasioned  by  this  extraordinary 
step,  the  pope  died.  His  successor,  the  venerable  Inno¬ 
cent  XII.  ,*  one  of  the  purest  and  noblest  men  who  ever  wore 

*  Mr.  Browning,  in  ‘  The  King  and  the  Book,’  has  touched  upon 
the  subject  with  his  usual  learning  and  poetic  insight.  The  Pope 
says :  — 

‘  Five  years  long,  now,  rounds  hiith  into  my  ears, 

“  Help  Thou,  or  Christendom  is  done  to  death  !  ” 

Five  years  since,  in  the  Province  of  Fokien, 

Which  is  in  China  as  some  people  know, 

Maigrot,  my  Vicar  Apostolic  then. 

Having  a  great  qualm,  issues  a  decret. 

Alack  !  the  converts  use  as  God’s  name,  not 
Tien-chu,  but  plain  2’ien,  or  else  mere  Shanj-ti, 

As  Jesuits  please  to  fancy  politic. 

While  say  Dominicans,  it  calls  down  fire, — 

For  'I’ien  means  heaven,  and  Shang-ti  supreme  prince, 

While  Tien-chu  means  the  Lord  of  Heaven  :  rdl  cry. 
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the  tiara,  devoted  many  laborious  hours  of  a  life  which  was 
divided  between  labour  and  devotion,  to  the  thorough  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  question.  Without  party  bias,  but  with  a  single 
eye  to  the  discovery  of  truth,  he  sifted  the  evidence  and  endea¬ 
voured  to  discover  a  solution  which  should  meet  the  difficulty. 
But  the  fame  of  Innocent  was  destined  to  rest  on  his  resistance 
to  imperial  aggression,  and  on  the  superb  structures  with 
which  he  enriched  the  Eternal  City.  Schools,  asylums,  and 
courts  of  justice  remain  monuments  of  his  rule ;  it  was  denied 
him  to  crown  his  work  with  the  glory  of  settling  the  Chinese 
controversy.  That  task  was  reserved  for  Clement  XI.,  who, 
though  sustaining  the  Jesuits  in  their  fight  against  the  Jansen- 
ists  at  home,  was  unable  to  justify  their  latitudinarianism 
abroad,  and  on  November  20,  1704,  promulgated  the  decree 
which  for  all  good  Catholics  ended  the  controversy. 

It  read  as  follows : — 

‘  As  the  true  God  cannot  be  conveniently  named  with  European 
words,  we  must  employ  the  words  Tien-Tclmi^  that  is  to  say  Lord  of 
Heaven,  in  use  for  a  long  time  in  China,  and  approved  by  both  mis¬ 
sionaries  and  their  converts.  We  must,  on  the  contrarj’^,  absolutely 
reject  the  appellations  of  I'ien,  “  Heaven,”  and  Shang-ti,  “  August 
Emperor ;  ”  and  for  this  reason  it  must  on  no  account  be  permitted  that 
tablets  shall  be  suspended  in  the  churches  with  the  Chinese  inscription 
King  Tien,  “  Adore  Heaven."  ’ 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  imagine  a  more  contradictory  state 
of  affairs  than  that  which  now  existed  at  Peking.  The  Car¬ 
dinal  de  Tournon  had  the  pope’s  mandate  in  his  possession, 
declaring  in  effect  that  the  Chinese  were  materialists  and 
atheists,  and  forbidding  the  use  of  the  inscription  King  Tien  ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  a  large  and  influential  body  of  Catholic 
Christians  declared  that  the  Chinese  worshipped  a  spiritual 
Being,  and  a  tablet  with  the  forbidden  w'ords  pi’esented  to  the 
Jesuits  by  the  Emperor  Khang-he  hung  in  the  church  at 
Peking. 

The  events  which  followed  belong  to  ecclesiastical  history, 
and  form  one  of  the  most  curious  pages  in  the  annals  of  the 
propagation  of  tlie  faith.  Cardinal  de  Tournon  died  in  prison 
at  Macao.  Clement  issued  a  bull  prescribing  the  exact  ob¬ 
servance  of  the  decree,  and  obliged  all  missionaries  to  take  an 


There  is  no  business  urgent  for  despatch 
As  that  thou  send  a  legate,  specially 
Cardinal  Tournon,  straight  to  Pekin,  there 
To  settle  and  compose  the  difference.’ 

{The  Ring  and  the  Booh,  Canto  10, 1.  1588.) 
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oath  binding  themselves  to  obey  the  mandate  concerning  the 
rites.  This,  however,  failed  to  produce  unity,  and  he  sent  a 
new  legate  to  China.  Monseigneur  Mezzabarba  was  received 
with  marked  coldness.  The  emperor  considered  his  mission 
an  insult  to  himself,  and  a  satire  on  the  infallibility  of  the  pope. 
The  Jesuits  were,  rightly  or  wrongly,  suspected  of  inciting 
Khang-he  to  treat  Mezzabarba  with  contempt,  and  at  least  in 
Europe  the  Jansenists  lost  no  time  in  taunting  their  rivals  with 
disloyalty  to  the  Holy  See.  The  party  who  were  just  accused 
of  rebellion  for  refusing  obedience  to  the  bull  Unigenitus  were 
glad  to  be  able  to  bring  a  counter-charge,  and  to  remind  the 
Jesuits  that  they  treated  with  equal  disrespect  the  bull  Ex  ilia 
die.  At  last  the  illustrious  Lambertini,  speaking  with  an 
authority  that  was  derived  not  only  from  the  possession  of  the 
triple  crown  and  the  fisherman’s  ring,  but  from  immense  learn¬ 
ing  and  saintly  piety,  set  the  question  finally  at  rest,  and 
declared  that  the  use  by  Christians  of  Chinese  ceremonies  was 
idolatrous  and  unlaAvful.  Thus  the  learning  of  Europe  passed 
its  verdict  on  the  learning  of  China. 

Thus  the  theology  of  Europe  passed  its  verdict  on  the  science 
of  China.  The  theory  of  Ricci  that  there  was  anything  spiritual 
in  the  Chinese  conceptions  of  Deity  -was  regarded  as  a  disastrous 
mistake.  The  Confucian  philosophy  was  pronounced  atheistic 
and  materialistic,  and  to  complete  its  discredit  with  the  orthodox, 
Voltaire  became  its  energetic  champion,  and  delighted  in  con¬ 
trasting  the  simplicity  and  dignity  of  the  Chinese  worship  with 
the  superstition  and  priestcraft  of  the  Catholic  faith.  Doctrines 
which  were  believed  to  have  been  once  favoured  by  the  Jesuits 
and  were  lauded  to  the  echo  in  the  ‘  Philosophical  Dictionary,’ 
were  not  likely  to  find  favour  in  the  Protestant  world ;  and  it 
is  one  of  the  many  startling  contradictions  with  which  this 
controversy  abounds,  that  the  men  who  went  to  China  holding 
the  opinion  which  Benedict  XIV.  held  of  the  Chinese  sages, 
but  regarding  the  pope  as  in  a  condition  almost  as  perilous  as 
the  pagans,  should  find  themselves  involved  in  dissensions  very 
similar  to  those  which  w'earied  out  Maigrot  and  Tournon  ;  while 
men  who  regarded  Voltaire  as  the  eldest  son  of  the  father  of 
lies,  w'ent  further  than  he  had  ever  dreamed  of  going,  and  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  chief  idol  of  the  Chinese  Pantheon  the  veritable 
God  of  Christian  worship.  We  must  not  anticipate,  however; 
it  will  be  best  to  show,  by  a  brief  sketch  of  early  Protestant 
missions  in  China,  the  way  in  which  the  great  question  of  the 
materialism  or  spiritualism  of  the  Chinese  was  forced  upon  the 
new  evangelists,  and  what  is  the  present  state  of  the  contro¬ 
versy. 
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Robert  Morrison,  the  first  Protestant  missionary  to  China, 

.  landed  at  Canton  in  1807.  He  belonged  to  the  sect  of  the 
Independents,  and  was  sent  out  by  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  then  thirteen  years  old.  Morrison  studied  in  England 
before  he  started,  and  procured  from  the  British  Museum  a 

*  Harmony  of  the  Gospels  ’  and  the  ‘  Pauline  Epistles,’  trans¬ 
lated  by  an  unknown  Roman  Catholic  missionary.  These 
books  and  a  manuscript  Latin  and  Chinese  Dictionary  formed 
his  literary  equipment  for  his  great  task.  An  impress  of  ster¬ 
ling  truth  marks  the  works  and  the  character  of  the  pioneer  of 
evangelical  religion  in  the  Middle  Kingdom.  The  narrative  of 
his  labours  is  a  plain  home-spun  story,  showing  a  gigantic 
aptitude  for  hard  work,  strong  north-country  common  sense, 
and,  underlying  all  the  rest,  an  unshaken  confidence  in  the 
support  which  spiritual  religion  offers  to  its  children. 

Robert  Morrison  was  born  in  1782.  He  embarked  for 
China  in  1807  to  found  an  Anglo-Chinese  College.  From  the 
day  when,  to  quote  his  own  words,  ‘  the  good  hand  of  God 
‘  brought  him  ’  to  the  place  of  his  appointed  labour,  until  the 
day  when  his  body  was  buried  beneath  the  willow  trees  at 
Macao,  he  lived  like  a  hermit  and  worked  like  a  horse  to  get 
at  the  heart  of  those  two  mysteries,  the  Chinese  language  and 
the  Chinese  mind.  We  get  glimpses  of  him  toiling  by  tbe 
light  of  his  earthenware  lamp,  with  a  folio  volume  of  ‘  Matthew 

*  Henry’s  Commentary  ’  set  on  its  edge  to  prevent  the  wind 
from  blowing  out  the  flickering  flame.  At  one  time  his  type- 
cutters  are  seized  by  the  Chinese  and  his  work  delayed  by  the 
loss  of  the  blocks ;  at  another  the  Romish  priests  forbid  any  of 
their  converts  to  help  him  in  learning  the  language.  But 
steadily,  with  patience  that  was  never  exhausted,  and  a  temper 
which  was  never  exasperated,  this  son  of  a  Xorthumbrian 
farmer  worked  at  his  gigantic  task  and  completed  his  dictionary. 
He  was  assisted  by  an  able  coadjutor  in  Dr.  Milne,  who  how¬ 
ever  died  before  his  predecessor,  and  the  two  produced  the  first 
version  of  the  Bible  ever  made  by  Protestants  into  Chinese. 
Twenty-six  books  of  the  Old  Testament  and  thirteen  books  of 
the  New  were  wholly  the  work  of  Morrison,  though,  as  he 
always  stated  with  characteristic  candour,  the  Chinese  MS.  in 
the  British  Museum,  a  copy  of  which  he  procured  under  the 
Missionary  Society’s  care,  was  the  foundation  of  the  New 
Testament  in  Chinese  which  he  completed  and  edited. 

The  first  problem  which  presented  itself  to  Morrison  was 
the  discovery  of  a  term  for  God.  To  quote  his  own  words  ; — 

‘  I  have  put  down  in  my  Diary  for  this  day  that  I  was  perplexed, 
not  knowing  what  words  to  make  use  of,  to  express  to  the  Chinese,  with 
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whom  I  conversed,  the  Supreme  Being ;  whether  to  adopt  the  Teen- 
choo  of  the  [Romish]  missionaries,  or  to  make  use  of  words  which  are 
commonly  understood  by  the  heathen  to  denote  spiritual  and  superior 
beings,  or  their  gods,  which  are  many.  I  do  not  now  feel  on  that  head 
any  difficulty.  I  make  use  of  both  modes  of  expression,  but  give  the 
preference  to  their  own,  viz.  Shin,  which  is  .the  most  generally  under¬ 
stood.  When  I  make  use  of  other  names  they  imagine  that  I  bring  to 
them  another  God — the  God  of  my  country.  From  this  notion,  which 
is  perfectly  in  unison  with  all  heathen  ideas  of  gods,  I  keep  as  far 
distant  as  possible.  I  do  not  bring  to  them  another  God,  but  endeavour 
to  convince  them  that  their  ideas  of  Shin  are  erroneous ;  that  there  are 
not  many  gods  but  one,  and  He  is  the  same  to  every  nation  under 
heaven.  I  even  let  them  retain  the  word  Teen  (heaven),  but  engraft 
upon  it  proper  ideas,  as  we  do  in  our  own  language.  Those  who  know 
anything  of  religion  have  lost  the  heathen  idea  of  heaven,  and  mean  by 
it  the  God  who  reigns  in  glory  there.  It  is  a  matter  of  small  import¬ 
ance  to  give  to  the  heathen  new  words  in  comparison  to  the  giving  of 
right  ideas  of  things.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  Roman  missionaries 
have  made  much  noise  about  forcing  the  Chinese  to  receive  the  word 
Teen-choo  (the  Lord  of  Heaven,  which,  by.  the  way,  is  a  good  ex¬ 
pression)  ;  but  then  they  have  brought  to  them  at  the  siime  time 
numberless  objects  of  worship,  saints  and  martyrs  perfectly  of  a  piece 
with  their  old  heathen  ideas.’ 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  passage  that  the  first  Protestant 
missionary  adopted  the  word  Shin  in  his  version  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  we  know  that  in  the  last  prayer  that  he  com¬ 
posed  he  used  that  -word  and  none  other  in  addressing  the 
Supreme  Being  I 

Dr.  Medhurst,  the  second  of  the  Protestant  Missionary  sino¬ 
logues,  adopted  Shang-ti,  but  it  is  well  known  that  he  said,  ‘  if 
*  Shin  could  only  be  found  to  be  used  in  the  classics  xar 
‘  I  would  adopt  it  and  recommend  its  adoption.’  Abel  Remusat, 
a  sinologue  of  exceptional  abilities,  could  not  tolerate  the  use 
of  Shin.  Dr.  Bowring  strove  to  cut  the  Gordian  knot  by 
proposing  the  introduction  of  a  new  character  for  the  Christian 
God,  and  suggested  the  Greek  0,  the  first  letter  of  GsoV.  Later 
a  compromise  has  been  arrived  at  in  Peking,  and  certain  Pro¬ 
testants  agree  to  ado])t  Tiien-choo,  the  term  in  use  amongst  the 
Roman  Catholics.  But  in  the  south  of  China  one  missionary 
uses  one  term,  another  another,  and  some  all  three !  * 

*  An  amusing  story  is  tcld  showing  the  state  of  feeling  on  this 
‘  burning  question.’  At  a  prayer-meeting  where  missionaries  of  several 
different  sects  were  collected,  the  minister  at  whose  hou.se  the  gathering 
took  place  thanked  God  for  the  abundant  blessing  which  had  every¬ 
where  followed  on  the  use  of  the  term  Shang-te.  His  brethren — those 
at  least  of  the  number  who  used  Shin — though  prevented  by  decorum 
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The  end  at  which  we  have  arrived  is  sadly  like  the  last 
chapter  in  ‘  Kasselas,’  a  conclusion  in  which  nothing  is  con¬ 
cluded.  The  contest  still  continues,  and  we  frankly  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  results  are  most  disastrous.  It  is  above  all  things 
necessary  that,  in  China,  the  Christian  missionaries  should,  as 
far  as  in  them  lies,  forget  or  conceal  their  differences,  and 
present  an  unbroken  front  to  the  heathen.  Unhappily,  this 
dispute  about  the  character  to  be  used  for  God  pi'evente  them 
from  even  assuming  the  virtue  of  unity.  It  is  not  a  question 
of  things  indifferent  on  which  the  Church  is  at  issue,  it  is  a  root 
question  and  one  that  concerns  the  essentials  of  religion.  The 
man  Avho  preaches  the  IShhi  ‘  Jehovah’  preaches  a  different 
God  from  the  man  w'ho  preaches  the  Shin  ‘  Shang-te.’  We 
are  not  speaking  out  of  book  when  we  say  that  this  difference 
causes  many  earnest  missionaries  poignant  grief,  and  increases 
the  difficulty  of  their  work  among  the  natives  to  an  appreciable 
extent.  There  is  no  authority  in  the  Protestant  Church  to 
pronounce  distinctly,  and  in  terms  not  to  be  controverted,  a 
decisive  oiunion  on  the  question.  This  may  at  the  first  blush 
cause  regret,  as  we  are  all  apt  to  regard  any  settlement  as 
better  than  a  condition  of  uncertainty.  But  we  must  never 
forget  that  we  are  only  slowly  and  tentatively  gaining  an 
insight  into  Chinese  beliefs.  The  early  missionaries  did  what 
they  could,  but  they  only  penetrated  a  little  way  below  the 
surface.  We  must  go  to  the  fountain-head.  Confucius, 
Mencius,  and  the  ‘  Book  of  Odes  ’  have  been  translated  not 
perhaps  in  a  satisfactory  way,  but  still,  with  the  Chinese 
classics  in  an  English  dress  before  us,  Ave  may  advance  to  an 
appreciative  study  of  the  ethics  of  China.  In  order,  however, 
to  gain  a  true  notion  of  their  deeper  beliefs,  and  of  their  con¬ 
ceptions  of  the  controlling  forces  of  the  world,  Choo  Tsze  and 
the  Yih  King  have  to  be  studied,  and  have  to  be  placed  in  the 
position  they  bear  Avith  relation  to  other  cosmogonies.  ‘  So 
‘  long  as  comparative  mythology  continues  to  be  neglected  by 
‘  Chinese  students,  so  long  must  the  Yili  King  remain  a  sealed 
‘  book  to  them.’  The  service  done  by  Canon  M‘Clatchie  to 
the  controversy  of  Avhich  our  readers  have  probably  heard 
enough  is  obvious.  With  his  tAvo  volumes  in  our  hands  Ave  are 
in  a  position  to  vieAV  the  ‘  Shin  and  Shang-te  question  ’  from 
a  higher  stand-point  than  AA'as  before  attained ;  or  rather  Ave’ 
see  the  Avhole  subject  illuminated  by  a  ncAv  and  bright  light. 
Had  Ricci  read  the  Avorks  of  Choo  Tsze  and  the  Yih  King, 


from  rising  from  their  knees,  testified  their  disapproval  by  audible 
coughs. 
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he  never  would  have  imagined  that  the  ‘  Tien,’  the  heaven  of 
the  Confucianist’s  worship,  had  any  points  of  similarity  with 
the  Christian’s  God.  Had  Longobard  read  the  works  of 
Choo  Tsze  and  the  Yih  King,  he  would  have  been  able  to  take 
so  strong  a  stand  against  the  advocates  of  the  spiritual  view 
that  they  would  have  yielded  without  calling  in  the  authority 
of  an  Innocent,  a  Clement,  and  a  Benedict.  And  in  later 
times  had  the  Protestant -missionaries  devoted  themselves  to  a 
dispassionate  study  of  these  two  uninviting  but  most  instructive 
books,  they  would,  we  feel  assured,  have  hesitated  before  they 
adopted  a  term  for  God  so  likely  to  be  misunderstood  as 
Shang-te. 

But  if  we  look  beyond  the  missionary  question  into  a  serener 
air  we  see  that  Canon  M‘Clatchie’s  labours  have  a  very  distinct 
scientific  value.  One  point  at  least  is  ascertained ;  these  pub¬ 
lications  prove  that  the  Chinese  system  is  material,  like  most 
other  heathen  systems,  and  that  the  Great  Monad  of  Confucius 
resembles  the  Monad  of  Pythagoras.  It  will  be  strange  indeed 
if  we  discover  that  the  doctrines  of  the  most  advanced  modern 
philosophy  are  found  to  have  been  seen  afar  olF  by  Choo  Tsze. 
In  the  renowned  Belfast  Address  matter  is  spoken  of  as  ‘  the 
*  universal  mother  of  all  things,’  and  thus  the  cloud  no  bigger 
than  a  man’s  hand,  which  has  developed  into  the  materialism  of 
a  Huxley  and  a  Tyndall,  appeared  more  than  a  thousand  years 
ago  to  the  Chinese  scholar  when  pondering  over  that  mysterious 
Yih  King,  the  Chinese  ‘  Canon  of  Mutability,’  the  oldest  book 
of  the  oldest  nation  ;  as  venerable  to  Confucius  as  the  writings 
of  Confucius  were  to  that  Choo  Tsze,  of  whom  we  must  now 
take  our  leave. 
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Art.  III. — 1.  Mes  Souvenirs:  1800-1833.  Par  Daniel 
Stern.  Paris,  1877. 

And  by  the  same  author: — 

2.  Nelida.  1  vol.  Paris:  1846. 

3.  Essai  sur  la  Liherte.  1vol.  Paris:  1856. 

4.  Florence  et  Turin.  1  vol.  Paris:  1862. 

5.  La  Revolution  de  1848.  3  vols.  Paris:  1853. 

6.  Dante  et  Goethe.  Dialogues  de  Daniel  Stern.  Paris : 
1866. 


/"^OUNTESS  d’Agoult,  better  known  in  literature  and  politics 
as  ‘  Daniel  Stern,’  was  born  in  Frankfort-on-the-Main, 


on  the  last  day  of  the  year  1805.  Her  mother,  who  was  one 
of  the  Bethmanns  of  Frankfort,  had  been  left  a  widow  at 
eighteen  years  of  age,  and  when  still  quite  a  young  woman  she 
displeased  her  family  by  contracting  a  second  marriage.  Her 
choice  fell  this  time  on  no  merchant  prince,  on  no  associate  of 
their  own  great  banking-house,  but  on  a  handsome  young 
French  emigre,  named  Alexandre  Victor  Fran9ois,  Comte  de 
Flavigny.  After  their  marriage  this  couple  resided  in  Frank¬ 
fort,  Dresden,  Vienna,  and  Munich,  until  political  events  made 
it  possible  for  M.  de  Flavigny  to  return  to  France,  and  to 
Touraine,  the  province  with  which  his  family  was  connected. 
Three  children  were  bom  to  them.  Of  these  one  died  in 
infancy,  one,  a  son,  survived  to  carry  on  their  historic  name, 
and  one,  the  author  of  these  Memoirs,  lived  to  become  well 
known  to  Paris,  and  to  Europe,  as  a  woman  of  fashion  and 
of  letters. 

Marie  de  Flavigny,  born  in  exile,  and  of  mixed  parentage, 
inherited  gifts  from  both  sides  of  her  house.  From  her  father 
she  got  beauty,  nobility,  courtesy,  wit,  and  a  prescriptive  right 
to  a  place  in  the  society  of  the  French  court,  and  of  the  Fau¬ 
bourg  St.  Germain.  From  her  mother  there  descended  to  her 
a  great  fortune,  a  pair  of  blue  eyes,  a  cloud  of  golden  hair, 
and  a  dash  of  German  sentiment;  while  along  with  such 
feminine  qualifications  she  also  got  a  passion  for  liberty  and 
freedom  of  thought,  and  a  taste  for  music  and  literature.  These 
things  were  not  unnatural  in  the  descendant  of  a  line  of  Luthe¬ 
ran  bankers,  or  in  the  countrywoman  of  Goethe,  Mendelssohn, 
and  Heine. 
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The  De  Flavignys  were  Royalists,  and  as  such  always  re¬ 
fused  favours  at  the  hands  of  the  Bonapartes.  They  had 
therefore  the  more  right  to  expect  them  under  the  Restoration. 
But  they  never  courted  notice.  Poor  and  proud  they  re¬ 
mained  in  the  country,  and  there  brought  up  their  children. 
Their  chateau,  situated  as  it  was  between  Tours  and  Chateau- 
renaud,  was  insignificant  in  a  province  so  full  of  beautiful  and 
historic  houses.  Their  daughter  implies  as  much,  yet  she  is 
not  so  ungracious  as  to  forget  all  that  Touraine  has  to  say  to 
the  poetic  temperament  of  a  worshipper  of  Nature.  Though 
not  herself  such  a  painter  in  words  as  her  greater  rival 
George  Sand,  Madame  d’Agoult  vividly  recalls  the  features  of 
her  childhood's  home — fruits  and  flowers  in  abundance,  streams 
*  with  a  soft  inland  murmur,’  limpid  air,  and  plenitude  of  liberty 
in  a  smiling  country.  Touraine  is  a  land  of  little  hills,  of  little 
woods,  of  vineyards,  heaths,  and  commons ;  of  coverts  of  all 
sorts,  of  leafy  alleys  where  the  song-birds  build,  of  terraces  open 
to  the  sun,  of  orchards  and  pastures,  and  beyond  all  these  a 
horizon  of  forests,  ‘  where  the  doe,  the  wild  boar,  and  the  roe- 
‘  buck  still  have  their  haunts.’ 

In  this  sylvan  world  wandered  a  little  girl,  tended  by  her 
German  maid,  strengthening  her  young  limbs  by  exercise 
or  rest,  gleaning  after  the  reapers,  or  pulling  the  late  clus¬ 
ters  of  the  vines,  when  the  presses  and  vats  Avere  already 
purple  with  the  vintage  of  the  year.  Here,  too,  she  nourished 
her  fancy,  learned  German  rhymes  and  Breton  legends,  Avas 
spoilt  by  her  parents,  and  lived  ignorant  of  any  more  se¬ 
rious  troubles  in  life  than  of  some  passing  quarrel  Avith  her 
brother.  She  Avas  also,  we  must  add  it,  ignorant  of  any  reli¬ 
gious  ideas  Avhatever,  though  duly  taught,  Avhen  at  the  village 
mass  on  Sunday  mornings,  to  stand  up  for  the  ‘  Domine,  sal- 
‘  vurn  fac  regent.’ 

This  idyllic  existence  Avas  broken  up  by  the  return  of  Bo¬ 
naparte  from  Elba.  The  Dc  Flavignys  left  Touraine  for  Paris, 
and  then  in  haste  quitted  it  for  Frankfort,  Avhich  they  reached 
on  the  evening  of  the  seventh  day.  When  the  little  Marie 
Avoke  next  morning  she  found  herself  iu  a  new  and  strange 
setting :  in  the  old  Avooden  Baslerhof,  in  the  Biichgasse,  the 
house  of  her  uncle,  the  Geheimrath  Moritz  von  Bethmann. 
Here  in  this  rich,  busy  free  city,  the  merchant  princes  lived  in 
.affluence,  and  the  present  head  of  the  house  of  Bethmann  had 
around  him  a  splendour  and  a  liberality  that  might  Avell  have 
recalled  the  palmy  days  of  the  Fuggers  or  the  Medici.  His 
family,  Avhich  Avas  of  Dutch  extraction,  had  emigrated  from  the 
Netherlands  during  the  AA’ars  of  religion.  The  city  in  Avhich 
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they  founded  their  banking-house  then  preserved  many  of  the 
features  of  the  middle  ages.  There  were  the  rough  black  ruins 
of  its  ramparts,  the  cathedral,  the  naiTow  alleys,  the  filthy  Ju- 
dengasse,  and  the  great  fair,  of  which  the  rights  and  privileges 
dated  from  the  fourteenth  century.  Frankfort  was  an  essen¬ 
tially  Protestant  city,  culture  and  a  desire  for  progress  leavening 
even  the  lower  classes  of  society,  while  Luther’s  Bible  and  the 
popular  hymn-books,  -with  the  legends  of  the  Rhine  and  Main 
valleys,  fed  the  hearts  and  imaginations  of  the  burgher  popu¬ 
lace.  The  artisans  had  their  share  in  its  municipal  government, 
and  were  as  proud  of  their  liberties  as  the  merchants  were 
of  their  foreign  credit.  The  head  of  the  house  of  Beth- 
mann  had  advanced  money  to  many  of  the  crowned  heads  of 
Europe,  and  after  the  Congress  of  Vienna  he  received  from  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  a  patent  of  nobility.  Those  who  remem¬ 
ber  Moritz  von  Bethmann  feel  that  in  his  case  Nature  had, 
however,  been  beforehand  with  the  Emperor  Francis,  having 
already  given  to  the  banker  great  ability  and  great  geniality, 
strong  good  sense,  and  a  charm  of  manner  which  made  him 
popular  and  beloved. 

His  house  was  presided  over  by  his  mother,  a  blind  octoge¬ 
narian,  but  one  of  those  women  who  contrive  to  rule  three 
generations  of  men  by  their  strength  of  mind  and  will.  She 
was  a  native  of  Biile,  and  Holbein  or  Rembrandt  ought  to 
have  returned  to  life  to  paint  her.  This  old  lady  represented 
to  perfection  the  proud  old  Lutheran  bourgeoise  of  a  free  Ger¬ 
man  city.  Her  grandchild’s  portrait  of  her  in  words  is  as 
vivid  as  possible.  We  see  her  furred  velvet  robe  in  Avinter, 
her  white  gown  in  summer,  her  old  laces,  her  strings  of  pearls, 
her  deep  pockets,  her  great  sightless  eyes,  and  the  big  chair 
which  she  always  occupied  at  the  head  of  the  table.  Moritz 
von  Bethmann  had  made  a  love-match,  and  we  perceive  in  this 
account  of  the  family  all  the  old  lady’s  rather  scornful  tolera¬ 
tion  of  his  pretty  wife,  as  well  as  her  OAvn  stout-hearted  Lutheran¬ 
ism,  kept  free  from  the  crop  of  neologisms  which  has  since 
overrun  Germany  to  the  destruction  of  her  old  faith  and  her  old 
virtues.  Into  the  salon  of  her  house  came  sovereigns  and 
burghers.  There  one  saw  Metternich  and  Hardenberg,  Wo- 
ronzov  and  Dalberg,  mediatised  princes,  prelates,  and  ambas¬ 
sadors,  and  generals  famous  cither  by  the  losing  or  by  the 
winning  of  truly  epic  battles. 

Heine,  who  is  always  satirical,  in  Avriting  of  the  Bethmanns 
and  their  compeers,  says,  ‘  IIs  ont  pour  eglise  un  comptoir,  pour 
‘  bible  un  agenda,  pour  confessionnal  im  pupitre,  tandis  que 
‘  leur  sanctuaire  intime  est  leur  depot  de  marchandises,  et  que 
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*  la  cloche  de  la  Bourse  leur  sonne  Vangelus.'  As  far  as  the 
family  in  the  Baslerhof  were  concerned,  this  was  a  grossly  un¬ 
fair  picture,  for  the  men  of  letters  who  gathered  round  Moritz 
von  Bethmann  were  attracted  by  his  sympathy  quite  as  much 
as  by  his  culture  and  wealth.  Thither  resorted  the  Humboldts, 
and  Frederic  Schlegel,  Goethe  and  his  mother,  Madame  de 
Stael,  and  little  Bettina  von  Arnim,  who  confesses  that,  when 
young  and  giddy,  she  used,  if  Catalani  sang  or  ‘  Delphine  ’  was 
read  aloud,  to  make  marionnettes  in  a  corner  with  her  pocket- 
handkerchief  to  amuse  herself  and  her  friends.  These  scenes 
generally  took  place  in  the  garden  temple  built  for  Dannecker’s 
statue  of  Ariadne,  and  nothing  can  have  been  more  brilliant 
than  such  gatherings  in  the  very  midsummer  splendour  of 
intellectual  life  in  Germany. 

Die  alte  Frau  von  Bethmann  was,  as  we  have  said,  a  staunch 
Lutheran,  and  her  household,  which  consisted  of  a  widowed 
lady  in  waiting,  a  doctor,  and  a  chaplain,  was  expected  to  prac¬ 
tise  a  becoming  conformity.  When  her  daughter  married  the 
Catholic  emigre,  a  promise  had  been  given  that  the  girls  should 
be  brought  up  in  the  Protestant  faith,  and  little  Marie,  born 
as  we  know  in  Fi'ankfort,  was  certainly  baptised  there  by  a 
Lutheran  pastor.  But  through  all  those  sunny  seasons  in 
Touraine  the  pastor  came  to  be  forgotten,  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  cure  was  not  often  invoked.  The  result  of  this  system  was 
that  the  young  lady’s  mind  now  presented  a  theological  blank, 
and  that  the  alte  Frau  von  Bethmann  was  angry.  In  fact  a 
family  quarrel  was  impending,  and  it  was  only  averted  by  a 
middle  line  of  conduct,  recommended  by  uncle  Moritz,  that  of 
sending  Mdlle.  de  Flavigny  to  school.  During  a  holiday  in  the 
autumn  of  one  of  those  school  years  an  incident  occurred  which 
was  never  forgotten,  and  to  which,  says  Madame  d’Agoult, — 

‘  was  attached  perhaps  all  that  was  best  and  highest  in  my  moral  life. 
As  I  was  amusing  myself  in  the  garden  of  the  country  house  of  my 
uncle  (the  one  in  which  Napoleon  and  his  staff  slept  after  the  battle  of 
Hanau),  I  saw  coming  towards  us  by  the  long  straight  alley  an  old  man 
to  whom  all  the  family  seemed  to  pay  the  highest  honours,  and  we 
stared  our  very  best  at  him.  “  It  is  the  Herr  von  Goethe,”  cried  my 
cousin  Cathau.  Almost  at  the  same  moment  I  heard  myself  summoned 
by  name.  I  should  have  liked  to  run  away,  but  there  was  no  chance 
of  being  able  to  do  so  :  they  were  all  already  much  too  close  upon  us. 
So  I  had  to  go  up  to  the  imposing  group.  “  This  is  my  little  niece  De 
Flavigny,”  said  my  uncle  Moritz  to  Goethe.  The  old  man  smiled,  and 
said  to  me,  while  we  walked  on,  some  words  which  I  could  not  catch. 
Then  seating  himself  on  a  bench,  he  kept  me  near  him.  I  was  speech¬ 
less.  Presently,  and  while  he  was  talking  to  my  parents,  I  ventured 
to  lift  my  eyes.  As  if  he  had  felt  them  he  turned  and  looked  at  me. 
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His  two  enormons  pupils  and  his  fine  open  luminous  brows  dazzled 
me.  When  he  took  leave  Goethe  put  his  hand  on  my  head,  and  left 
it  there  as  if  caressing  for  a  moment  its  blonde  curls.  I  did  not  dare 
to  breathe.  A  little  more  and  I  should  have  dropped  upon  my  knees. 
Did  I  then  feel  that  there  was  a  benediction — a  promise  conveyed  by 
that  magnetic  hand  ?  I  know  not.’ 

The  fall  of  Napoleon  was  the  signal  for  a  return  to  Touraine, 
and  there,  until  Mdlle.  de  Flavigny  was  eleven  years  old,  she 
resumed  the  old  rustic  life — she  romped  with  her  brother  Mau¬ 
rice,  and  with  her  father’s  big  dogs,  learnt  to  play  on  her  spinett 
the  melodies  of  Haydn  and  of  Mozart,  and  listened  with  enthu¬ 
siasm  to  the  oft-repeated  tales  of  Vendean  heroism.  M.  de 
Flavigny  had  shared  that  Royalist  faith,  and  its  memories  long 
lingered  among  the  Suzannets,  Bourmets,  Labourdonnayes, 
and  Autichamps  of  'Western  France ;  families  in  which  loyalty 
and  piety  are  hereditary. 

At  eleven  years  old  Mdlle.  de  Flavigny  was  to  make  her  first 
communion.  The  gentry  of  the  west  were  all  good  Catholics, 
so  her  Protestant  baptism  was  overlooked,  and  the  Lutheran 
principles  of  the  alte  Frau  von  Bethmann  had  to  give  place 
to  the  fashions  of  La  Vendee.  Something  also  had  to  be  con¬ 
ceded  to  the  sensibilities  of  her  paternal  grandmother,  Sophie 
Huguenin.  It  was  true  that  that  old  lady  personally  belonged 
by  her  theory  and  by  her  practice  rather  to  the  eighteenth  than 
to  this  nineteenth  century,  when  an  overgrown  "Vaticanism  has 
taken  the  place  of  that  strange  mixture  of  learning  and  igno¬ 
rance,  piety  and  impiety,  which  had  characterised  French 
Catholicism  under  the  most  Christian  kings.  The  Vendean 
grandmother  belonged  to  that  old  regime.  Still  she  held  it  to 
be  fitting  that  well-bred  people  should  from  time  to  time  make 
‘  une  visite  au  hon  Dieu.'  To  prepare  Mdlle.  Marie  for  the 
eeremony,  she  was  consigned  to  what  was  called  the  religious 
instruction  of  a  certain  Abbe  Rougeot. 

‘  The  whole  thing  (says  our  authoress)  found,  and  also  left  me,  in  the 
most  complete  ignorance  of  the  things  of  God.  From  the  so-called  reli¬ 
gious  teaching  which  was  given  to  me,  I  learned  neither  the  connection 
of  faith  with  reason,  nor  that  of  the  law  with  the  conscience,  nor  yet  any 
just  insight  into  duty,  and  the  rights  of  all  human  relationships.  To 
my  intelligence,  already  so  greedy  foreknowledge,  and  to  my  heart,  so 
famished  for  love,  they  gave  as  sole  nourishment  only  some  dry  for¬ 
mulas,  and  some  pitiable  common-places.  This  intimate  union,  so  real 
and  perfect — this  union  of  our  flesh  and  blood  with  the  Man-God,  this 
Eucharist,  which  the  Catholic  Church  not  unjustly  calls  its  leading 
dogma,  holds  hardly  any  place  in  my  recollections,  though  I  brought 
to  it  my  robes  of  girlish  innocence,  and  all  the  candour  of  my  mind. 
If  I  recall  it,  it  is  as  a  purely  external  act,  and  one  of  the  most  insigni¬ 
ficant  in  my  moral  life.’ 
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We  quote  these  passages  because  of  their  bearing  on  the 
moral  life  of  this  gifted  girl.  It  is  not  likely  that  she  ex¬ 
aggerates  the  nullity  of  her  training.  It  is  easy  to  say  that 
she  does  so  to  excuse  the  frailty  or  the  extravagance  of  her 
later  life,  but  M.  de  Montalembert,  who  was  certainly  able  to 
give  an  unbiassed  opinion  on  the  Catholicism  of  that  epoch, 
says  that  there  really  seemed  to  be  nothing  for  it  but,  since  it 
was  dead,  to  take  it  away,  and  give  it  a  charitable  grave.  The 
soil  which  was  left  so  deplorably  fallow  by  father  and  mother, 
alike  by  alte  Frau  von  Bethmann  and  by  Vendean  grand- 
mothei’,  by  German  governess  and  by  French  ahhc,  could  not 
always  remain  in  that  state.  We  shall  see  that  what  was 
planted  there  by  the  benediction  of  Goethe  Avas  to  bring  forth 
fruit  after  many  days ;  and  that  in  proportion  as  the  early  life 
had  been  barren  of  any  serious  impressions,  or  of  moral  pro¬ 
gress,  so  j)rodigious  was  to  be  the  overgrowth  of  its  enthusiasm 
of  humanity.  The  girl  who  had  received  this  superficial  train¬ 
ing  in  La  Vendee  lived  to  reproach  Christianity  for  its  mixture 
of  phantasy,  emotion,  and  dogma,  and  to  be  herself,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  of  phantasy,  emotion,  and  strange  doctrine  all  compact. 

But  to  return  to  the  Flavignys,  and  to  the  education  of  their 
daughter.  They  went  up  to  Paris,  and  she  attended  the 
cours  of  the  celebrated  Abbe  Gaultier,  where  boys  and  girls 
learnt  Latin  and  history  side  by  side  on  the  benches.  Music 
had  charms  for  her,  and  it  Avas  a  taste  Avhich  Avas  to  in¬ 
fluence  her  subsequent  life  and  its  friendships  in  no  common 
degree.  In  the  meantime  she  greAv  into  Avomanhood,  read  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Genlis’  novels,  and  took  lessons  from  Hummel,  then 
Kapellmeister  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Saxe- Weimar.  Her 
brother  returned  from  England,  pleasant  friends  came  to  settle 
near  them  in  Touraine,  and  she  began  an  incipient  love-affair 
Avith  a  hobereau  in  the  neighbourhood.  Her  account  of  this 
juvenile  experience  is  full  of  humour. 

‘  lie  was  one  or  two  years  older  than  myself.  His  name  was  Louis. 
He  was  fair,  and  pink  and  Avhite.  He  rode  on  a  little  Breton  pony  Avith 
a  flowing  mane.  He  Avent  out  shooting  Avith  a  little  gim  made  lor  his 
size.  One  day  he  brought  me  home  a  partridge  Avhich  he  had  shot. 
He  offered  it  to  me  Avith  an  expre.ssion  at  once  proud  and  submissiA'e. 
He  Avas  made  to  sit  next  me  at  table — his  skill  was  praised  and  his 
health  Avas  drunk.  He  said  nothing  to  me  and  I  said  nothing  to  him, 
but  he  no  doubt  perceived  encouragement  in  this  silence,  for  next  day, 
seeing  me  looking  lor  a  glove  Avhich  I  had  lost,  he  told  me  that  he  had 
found  it  in  the  Avood  of  Belle  Buries,  and  that  he  Avould  never  part  Avith 
it.  In  this  lie  fibbed,  as  gallants  were  Avont  to  do,  for  I  found  the 
glove  for  myself  in  the  garden ;  but,  as  my  novels  had  instructed  me, 
here  Avas  a  declaration.  ...  His  parents,  as  I  understood,  had  little  or 
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no  fortune.  Well !  that  would  be  an  obstacle,  and  aa  such  it  was 
just  the  thing  that  was  wanted.  I  was  enchanted,  and  prepared  myself 
for  the  coming  struggle.’  ■ 

In  fact,  life  was  beginning  to  have  charms  for  Mdlle.  Marie, 
when  a  sudden  bloAv  fell.  Her  father  died  after  a  three  days’ 
illness.  She  had  been  his  idol.  For  him  she  had  practised 
all  her  little  accomplishments ;  to  him  she  owed  all  the  plea¬ 
sures  of  her  life ;  he  had  spoilt  her,  and  she  had  adored  him. 
Now  he  was  dead,  and  he  had  carried  away  with  him,  out  of  the 
frivolous  little  world  he  lived  in,  the  supreme  secret  of  Death 
— that  which  the  dying  never  reveal  to  those  who  may  be  left 
to  mourn  them. 

Maurice,  who  had  been  absent,  arrived  in  haste,  and  then 
began  in  earnest  the  friendship  which  till  now  had  been  only  a 
sort  of  rough  play  between  the  two  children  of  M.  de  Flavigny, 
But  it  seems  that  nature,  in  casting  these  two  young  creatures, 
had  mistaken  the  moulds.  Maurice  was  kind,  but  his  character 
was  not  strong  enough  to  control  that  of  others,  while  into 
the  girl  there  had  been  poured  strength,  and  the  power  of  sufler- 
ing,  passion,  and  many  perilous  gifts  of  imagination  and  wit. 

The  widow  and  her  family  next  removed  to  Frankfort. 
Maurice  went  into  diplomacy,  and  the  young  lady  into  society, 
where,  though  forbidden  to  ra/se,  she  still  managed  to  amuse 
herself,  and  to  commence  a  life-long  series  of  acquaintances 
with  the  most  celebrated  men  of  her  day.  They  went  one  even¬ 
ing  to  the  French  embassy  to  meet  M.  de  Chateaubriand. 

‘  I  felt  much  moved  at  the  prospect  of  so  much  glory.  I  had  read 
the  “  G^nie  du  Christianisme  ”  and  “  Les  Martyrs.”  ...  I  believed 
myself  to  be  a  prey  to  the  vague  des  passions,  and  to  that  ennui  of  which 
the  source  is  divine,  and  which,  as  a  dangerous  intoxication,  M.  de 
Chateaubriand  had  shed  from  his  enchanted  cup  over  my  generation ! 
I,  who  had  as  yet  done  nothing,  and  almost  thought  nothing,  felt  my¬ 
self  (like  Rene)  “  weary  of  glory  and  of  genius,  of  work  and  leisure, 
of  prosperity  and  misfortune.”  In  short,  I  was  Chateaubrianised  to 
that  extent  that  it  has  required  two  revolutions  to  free  me  from  his 
influence.’ 

Our  readers  will  feel  for  Mdlle.  de  Flavigny  when  they  hear 
that  she  duly  went  to  her  party,  but  that  the  great  man  never 
so  much  as  looked  at  her  that  evening.  If  she  was  half  aa 
amusing  to  talk  to  as  her  memoirs  now  are  to  read,  the  ambas¬ 
sador  certainly  had  a  loss,  and  the  girl’s  disappointment  no 
doubt  was  as  great  as  Madame  Roland’s  when  she  made  that 
pilgrimage  to  see  Rousseau,  and  found  his  house  forbidden  to 
her,  and  the  door  abruptly  shut  in  her  face.  Time,  however, 
gave  Mdlle.  de  Flavigny  her  revenge.  When  the  author  of 
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‘  Rene  ’  was  broken  down,  and  about  to  quit  the  stage  where  he 
had  long  exercised  such  fascination,  some  one  read  to  him  the 
‘  N41ida  ’  of -Daniel  Stern.  ‘  I  like  that  singular  curious  talent 
‘  of  hers,’  said  the  dying  old  writer ;  and  the  young  novelist 
felt  as  if  she  had  never  been  praised  before. 

The  introduction  of  Mdlle.  de  Flavigny  into  the  society  of 
Frankfort,  though  pleasant,  was  premature.  Her  brother 
Maurice,  ever  thoughtful  of  her  interests  and  of  her  appearance 
in  the  eyes  of  the  bienpensante  society  of  Paris,  remonstrated. 
He  urged  with  justice  that  her  education  was  really  unfinished, 
and  that  the  conversation  of  the  corps  diplomatique  was  not 
precisely  the  means  most  likely  to  enable  his  sister  to  fulfil  the 
ideal  of  a  Parisian  young  lady.  So  the  following  winter  saw 
her  established  in  the  Convent  of  the  Sacre  Coeur  in  Paris. 

It  must  have  been  a  strange  change  from  the  glories  of  the 
Bundestag,  and  from  the  salons  of  the  Bethmanns  and  Bren- 
tanos,  to  the  parloir  and  garden  of  the  Hotel  Biron,  then  the 
most  fashionable  convent  of  the  capital.  What  the  life  there 
was  like  we  gather  from  the  pages  of  ‘  Nelida  ’ — clearly  a  faith¬ 
ful  transcript  of  our  author’s  recollections.  Most  of  the  pupils 
were  of  noble  or  illustrious  birth,  and  here  many  friendships 
were  formed,  some  of  which  were  to  endure  for  years,  while 
others,  like  our  heroine’s  admiration  for  the  Socur  Antonia,  were 
destined  to  have  no  second  chapter.  What  a  scrape  Mdlle. 
Marie  got  into  one  day  by  offering  to  this  Socur  Antonia  a  bou¬ 
quet  composed  of  red,  blue,  and  other  bright-coloured  flowers, 
all  blossoms  of  unsanctified  hues,  and  as  such  an  outrage  on 
the  virginal  purity  of  the  Community  of  the  Sacred  Heart  1 
Besides  the  narrow  pietism  of  which  this  is  a  specimen,  there 
were  other  blemishes  in  the  conventual  system  more  fitted  to 
repel  than  to  attract.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this,  and  of  the  perfect 
indifference  to  all  religion  with  which  Mdlle.  de  Flavigny  avers 
that  she  had  entered  the  convent,  she  underwent  the  oft-told 
experience  of  the  cloister,  and  felt  all  the  charm  which  asceti¬ 
cism,  seclusion,  and  picturesque  devotion  have  often  exercised 
on  minds  of  great  strength  and  pow-er.  Lamennais,  than 
whom  no  man  was  to  wander  further  from  the  Catholic  fold, 
began  by  desiring  the  robe  of  St.  Dominic.  Madame  Roland 
had  an  incipient  longing  for  the  devout,  and  even  for  the  con¬ 
ventual  life,  though  she  too  was  soon  to  renounce,  not  only 
all  the  superstitions  of  her  creed,  but  nearly  all  the  tenets  of 
revealed  religion,  reposing  herself  solely  on  the  love  of  a  God 
of  justice.*  George  Sand,  in  spite  of  her  strange  education. 


•  ‘  Juste  DIeu  !  re9ois-moi !  — Jifadame  Roland. 
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or  perhaps  on  account  of  it,  went  through  the  same  phase 
of  feeling,  breathed  an  atmosphere  of  unspeakable  sweetness, 
heard  heavenly  voices  murmuring  in  her  ear,  bidding  her  •  take 
‘  and  read,’  and  felt  that  faith  had  taken  hold  of  her  by  the 
heart.  From  the  pages  of  the  ‘  Mill  on  the  Floss’  we  may 
also  see  that  an  English  rival  of  George  Sand  has  been  no 
stranger  to  this  devotional  charm,  when  a  young  girl’s  heart 
is  first  touched  by  the  emotions  of  jnety,  and  when  the  sensi¬ 
tive  young  spirit  shrinks  in  anticipation  from  the  rude  conflict 
and  the  stronger  passions  of  maturity.  ‘  I  was  afraid ;  afraid 
‘  of  my  youth ;  afraid  of  life,’  says  Madame  d’Agoult,  when 
recalling  her  farewells  to  the  Hotel  liiron. 

She  was  next  transplanted  to  an  apartment  in  the  Place 
Vendome.  She  tells  us  that  at  that  [)eriod  there  was  nothing 
about  her  to  ]iresage  either  the  wit  or  the  historian  of  two 
revolutions.  She  went  through  the  usual  routine  of  fashion¬ 
able  life,  of  idle  occupations,  of  occupied  idleness.  She  was 
put  tlu’ough  the  hands  of  a  good  milliner,  she  went  to  concerts, 
anti  played  well  herself.  She  acted  in  little  pieces,  heard 
Delphine  Gay  recite  verses,  went  to  balls  in  Carnival,  and  to 
sermons  in  Lent,  to  charitable  quhes  and  to  little  sauteries^ 
where  simple  toilettes  and  high  breeding  made  the  young 
people  of  the  best  French  society  content  with  very  little.  The 
passion  for  dress,  the  excitement,  and  the  display  of  modern 
society  had  not  then  invaded  the  circles  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Ger¬ 
main,  or  even  of  the  Chaussee  d’Antin.  There  were  the  salons  of 
ladies  who  affected  literature,  and  who  gathered  men  of  letters 
about  them,  and  there  w'ere  the  dowagers,  with  their  rouge  and 
their  snutf-boxes,  their  high-backed  chairs,  their  talk  ‘  of  per- 
‘  sons  ever  in  their  sight,’  their  lists  of  demoiselles  a  inarier,  and 
of  swains  with  suitable  fortunes  and  pretensions.  The  Court 
of  Louis  XVIII.  w'as  itself  stiff;  old  use  and  habit  still  main¬ 
tained  their  value  there,  Bohemia  had  not  as  yet  enlarged  its 
borders,  the  lionne,  loud  in  talk  and  questionable  in  taste,  and 
her  compeer  the  gommeux,  had  not  been  invented,  the  pluto¬ 
cracy  had  few  representatives,  or  only  such  specimens  of  la 
haute  finance  as  blind  old  Baron  Delmar,  whose  house,  like 
the  Bethmanns’,  was  the  resort  of  all  that  was  best  and  most 
cosmopolitan  in  Europe. 

At  the  Court  the  brightest  thing  was  the  young  Neapolitan 
Duchesse  de  Berri,  with  whom  Mdlle.  de  Flavigny  made 
friends  one  summer  at  Dieppe.  The  following  is  her  portrait : — 

‘  She  had  her  charms,  from  tlie  splendour  of  her  wonderful  com¬ 
plexion,  of  her  waving  fair  hair,  of  the  prettiest  arms  in  the  world,  and 
of  feet  that  were  a  pleasure  to  look  at — so  little  and  so  well-shaped 
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were  they.  Then  goodness,  sweetness,  wit,  and  gaiety  were  all  written 
on  her  candid  face.  In  spite  of  a  modesty  that  made  her  hliish  or 
hesitate  at  nothing,  one  felt  that  she  wished  to  please,  and  that  you 
wished  to  please  her.  It  is  true  that  the  Dauphinc’s  ladies  did  talk  of 
her  dresses  that  were  not  closely  enough  fastened,  of  her  thread 
stockings  that  were  too  transpiirent,  of  her  eyes  that  roved  about  during 
vespers,  and  of  the  candle  that  during  the  procession  shook  about  in 
her  hands,  and  so  spilt  the  w’ax  over  a  dress  that  was  too  short.  Still, 
as  her  husband  had  nothing  to  sjiy  against  all  this,  and  as  the  couple 
gjive,  in  the  cool  fresh  gardens  of  the  Elysee,  balls  which  w’ere  redolent 
of  joy  and  spring,  pec.ple  ceased  to  fcdk  of  these  little  iiiconvenances. 
Not,  however,  that  the  Duchess  was  ever  looked  upon  as  a  thoroughly 
serious  person.  It  required  the  tragedy  of  that  night  when  her  ball- 
dress  W’as  stained  with  the  blood  of  her  hu.sband,  and  w'hen  that  blood 
was  spilt  by  an  assassin’s  knife — it  required  that  to  show  what  she 
was.  They  saw  her  then,  great  and  simple  in  her  courage,  in  her  love 
and  in  her  grief,  and  inspired  by  the  frankness  of  a  good  heart.  .  . 
She  took  a  great  fancy  to  Dieppe,  and  coming  there  every  season  for 
seabathing,  she  attracted  many  people  to  the  place.  .  •  On  the  opening 
day  of  the  season,  etiquette  commanded  (though  by  whom  invented  I 
know  not)  that  a  gun  should  bo  fired  at  the  moment  at  which  Her 
Koyal  Highness  went  into  the  water.  She  did  this  duly  accompanied 
by  the  inspector,  or  doctor  in  chief.  Dr,  Mourque  wore,  on  this  grand 
occasion,  his  finest  suit,  had  on  new  pantaloons,  and  gave  a  white- 
gloved  hand  to  the  princess  as  if  they  had  been  at  a  ball  !  One  was 
ready  to  die  of  laughing !  This  first  solemnity  got  over,  the  princess 
recovered  her  liberty  to  spla.sh  about  like  any  ordinary  mortal,  inviting 
her  neighbours  to  share  her  sports.  The  game  consisted  in  aspersions 
of  all  sorts,  administered  right  and  left  by  the  gay  little  hands  of  the 
princess,  and  she  liked  to  have  her  douches  returned.  I  had  very  often 
the  honour  of  joining  this  royal  bathing  party.  Young  and  fair,  and 
brave  enough  in  the  water  if  timid  in  society,  unmarried,  and  not  even 
come  out,  I  was  a  capital  playmate  for  her.  She  complimented  my 
mother  on  my  beautiful  hair,  and  op  my  eyes,  and  made  me  the  fashion 
for  that  season. 

Tlie  Duchesse  de  Berri  saw  a  good  deal  of  the  Orleans 
princes,  and  it  was  in  their  circle,  at  the  Palais  Royal,  that 
Mdlle.  de  Flavigny’s  eyes  first  lighted  on  the  men  who  were 
to  play  so  great  a  part  in  1830,  and  again  in  1848.  Here, 
though  never  in  the  salons  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  she 
met  MM.  Guizot,  Mole,  Casiinir  Pericr,  and  others,  whose  fame 
lay  folded  in  the  unguessed-at  future,  and  who  have  since 
achieved  every  degree  of  success,  and  every  form  of  reward 
and  punishment,  except  that  of  being  forgotten,  which  is  im¬ 
possible.  Their  future  historian  was  in  the  meantime  a  fair 
blue-eyed  girl,  who  looked  like  a  princess  out  of  one  of 
Schiller’s  ballads,  and  who  still  liked  romping  in  the  waves. 
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even  though  allowed  to  join  the  society  of  those  who  had  such 
stakes  to  gain  or  lose  in  the  great  game  of  politics. 

For  a  woman,  however,  the  great  game  is  that  of  matrimony. 
Nor  was  Madame  de  Flavigny  indifferent  to  that  fact,  and,  as 
in  duty  bound,  she  made  jjhins  for  the  establishment  of  her 
daughter.  This  was  to  be  secured  by  the  help  of  the  most  in¬ 
fluential  dowagers  and  abbes  of  their  society,  and  after  the 
most  blameless  model  of  a  mariage  de  convenance.  The  ideal 
consists  in  brinjiinjj  together  two  noble  names  and  two  great 
fortunes.  This  young  lady  was  to  inherit  at  least  a  million 
of  francs,  and  to  meet  so  laudable  a  slice  of  the  fortune  of 
the  Bethmanns,  the  coronets,  castles,  genealogies,  and  func¬ 
tions  of  many  aspirants  were  inspected.  Their  owners  were 
paraded  before  the  eyes  of  Mdlle.  ]\Iarie,  at  a  ball,  or  at 
church,  on  the  steps  of  S.  Thomas  d’Aquin,  in  an  aUee  of 
the  Tuilcries,  or  at  a  soiree  intiine.  One  only  of  her  suitors 
found  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  pretty  heiress — a  man  of  forty- 
five  years  of  age — a  strange  choice  for  a  very  young  girl, 
but  M.  de  Lagarde  had  qualities  which  won  her,  and  it  was 
surely  by  some  fatality  that  these  two  friends,  never  coming 
to  understand  each  other,  were  parted. 

‘  I  was  not  called  to  such  a  destiny.  I  was  only  to  find  peace  at  the 
close  of  my  life.  Before  finding  it  I  was  to  seek,  to  doubt,  to  struggle, 
to  fall,  to  be  miserably  torn  in  all  the  fibres  of  my  heart,  and  disquieted 
in  all  the  aspirations  of  my  mind.  I  found  peace  at  last,  but  it  was 
the  peace  of  solitude,  and  the  tardy  wisdom  which  grows  over  graves, 
like  the  ivy  with  its  scentless  leaves  and  its  useless  fruit.’ 

These  sad  words  carry  us  from  the  presence  of  the  fair¬ 
haired  girl  to  that  of  the  sorrowful  author  of  ‘  Nelida,’and  they 
might  w'ell  form  the  preface  to  a  novel  w'hich  is  really,  as  such 
novels  are  apt  to  be,  the  Apologia  pro  Vita  sua.  Its  pages 
give,  if  we  may  use  such  a  phrase,  a  lively  description  of  the 
nullity  of  the  heroine’s  life,  and  of  the  want  of  reality  of  the 
marriage  tie,  in  her  own  eyes  and  in  those  of  all  about  her. 
But  to  return  from  the  fiction  to  the  facts.  Mdlle.  Marie  de 
Flavigny  was  married  to  the  Comte  Charles  d’Agoult.  The 
bridegroom  Avas  descended  from  the  best  Proven9al  houses,  from 
the  Sabrans,  and  Castellanes,  and  Simianes,  and  his  uncle  Avas 
first  ecuyer  in  the  household  of  the  Dauphine.  The  young  couple 
Avere  the  fashion,  and  their  contract  received  among  other  sig¬ 
natures  the  ill-omened  one  of  King  Charles  X.  Their  AA’edding 
took  place  in  the  church  of  the  Madeleine. 

The  bride’s  sketches  of  the  Court  have  a  lifelike  freshness 
Avhich  ansAvers  for  their  truth. 

‘  I  saAV  Louis  XVIII.  tAvice,  on  tAvo  solemn  occasions.  The  first  time 
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was  at  a  distance ;  the  second,  on  March  23,  1824,  was  at  the  opening  of 
the  session  which  was  to  be  the  last  of  liis  reign. 

‘  The  ceremony  was  a  stately  one,  in  the  Salle  ties  Gardes  of  the 
Louvre,  and  in  presence  of  his  whole  court,  .  .  The  old  king,  for  he  was 
then  seventy  years  of  age,  was  dressed  as  was  his  custom,  in  a  frac  of 
blue  cloth,  with  gold  epaulettes,  and  covered  with  orders.  Ilis  hair 
was  powdered,  and  fastened  with  a  queue  of  black  ribbon ;  he  had  a 
three-cornered  hat,  and  a  sword  at  his  side.  Ilis  swollen  legs  were 
wrapped  in  large  gaiters  of  crimson  velvet,  and  he  entered  rolled  by 
pages  in  his  arm-chair,  and  surrounded  by  the  princes  and  officers  of 
his  household.  But  the  eye  of  a  Holbein  would  have  detected  resting 
on  the  crimson  chair  of  the  sovereign  pale  Death’s  busy  and  malicious 
fingers.  Louis  XVIII.  had  nqt  more  than  a  month  to  live,  and  he 
knew  it.  .  .  The  following  year  l  was  wearing  mourning  for  the  king, 
a  parent’s  mourning,  which  it  was  said  we  ought  to  wear  for  a  year. 
But  after  the  funeral,  and  when  the  royal  coffin  had  been  let  down  into 
the  ancestral  vault,  and  when  the  king-at-arms  had  proclaimed,  to  the 
sound  of  cannon,  in  the  basilica  of  St.  Denis,  Charles,  tenth  of  his 
name,  and  by  the  grace  of  God  most  Christian,  most  august,  and  most 
puissant  King  of  France  and  of  Navarre,  the  signs  of  public  mourning 
began  to  be  mitigated.  The  fetes  of  the  season  were  not  depressed  by 
them.  .  .  It  was  on  the  day  of  his  entering  Paris,  alter  his  consecration, 
that  I  saw  Charles  X.  for  the  first  time.  .  .  The  following  year  I  also  saw 
him  in  a  great  procession.  May  3, 1820 ;  and  this  time  also  he  wore  violet, 
as  mourning,  not  for  the  death  of  Louis  XVIIL,  but  in  memory  of  that 
of  Louis  XVI.  He  was  then  going  to  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  to  place 
the  first  stone  of  an  expiatory  building,  voted  par  la  chamhre  introu- 
vable,  and  in  accordance  with  the  wish  of  Marshal  Soult,  to  the 
memory  of  the  martyr  kiny,  on  the  j>lace  that  witnessed  his  execution. 

‘  In  the  year  1828,  after  my  marriage,  I  was  presented  at  court.  .  . 
The  habits  and  etiquette  of  the  hou.se  of  Bourbon  having  now  acquired 
a  .sort  of  historical  interest,  I  will  tell  what  I  saw. 

‘  It  was  the  cu.stom  for  a  newly  married  lady,  on  her  entrance  into 
society,  to  be  presented  to  the  king  and  to  the  prince.s.  One  had  to  be 
assisted  by  two  godmothers,  chosen  from  among  the  nearest  or  the  most 
influential  of  one’s  relations,  and  as  the  ceremony  was  a  very  coiiqdi- 
cated  one,  special  lessons  w'cre  given  by  M.  Abraham,  the  court  <lancing- 
master.  lie  it  was  whom  the  Duehesse  d’Angouleme  (occuj)ied  in 
restoring  the  old  etiquette)  had  summoned  to  the  Tuileries  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Kestoration.  He  it  was  who  was  charged  to  instruct 
the  lively  young  Neapolitiin  whom  the  Due  de  Berri  had  married,  in 
the  slow  fall  of  tl;o  curtsey,  the  art  of  turning  out  the  feet,  and  the 
other  elements  of  French  graces.  Alone,  after  more  than  a  rjuarter  of 
a  century  which  had  been  sj)ent  in  emigration,  in  prison,  and  in  mis¬ 
fortune,  M.  Abraham  had  preserved  all  these  recollections  unaltered  in 
his  brain.  He  alone  profe.ssed  the  traditionally  becoming  carriage. 
According  to  custom  then,  M.  Abraham,  with  a  jabot  and  cuffs  of  lace, 
came  to  make  me  rehettrse  three  times  the  curtsey  that  I  was  to  make  to 
the  king.  As  many  more  lessons  were  needed  to  make  me  accustomed  to 
my  long  train.  One  must  learn  and  also  remember  the  three  deep 
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curtseys  at  equal  distances,  before  approaching  the  king.  .  .  The  pre¬ 
occupations  and  emotions  of  this  debut,  if  one  lost  one’s  presence  of 
mind,  furnished  occasions  for  accidents  and  guucheries  of  the  most  afflict¬ 
ing  sort.  The  memories  of  the  courtiers  were  all  filled  with  histories 
of  the  same,  and  to  the  lady  about  to  be  presented  they  failed  not  to 
relate  a  host  of  them,  so  as  to  carry  dismay  and  irresolution  into  her 
mind  and  her  demeanour.  .  .  My  two  godmothers  were  the  Comtesse 
d’Agoult,  my  husband’s  aunt,  lady  in  waiting  to  the  Dauphine,  and  the 
Duchesse  de  Montmorency-Martignon.  As  a  special  fiivour  to  the  friend 
of  her  long  exile  (for  the  Comtesse  and  Duchesse  d’Agoult  had  never 
left  Madame  Royale),  the  Dauphine  sent  to  e.\press  her  gracious  wish 
to  see  the  presentee  in  private,  and  before  she  went  to  the  king.  We 
therefore  betook  ourselves  to  the  apartments  of  the  daughter  of  Louis 
XVI.  a  few  minutes  before  the  hour  indicated  for  my  presentation. 
Hardly  had  we  entered  the  salo/i  of  the  ladies  in  waiting  than  the  door 
opened.  Walking  straight  up  to  me,  the  Dauphine  looked  at  me  from 
head  to  foot,  then  turning  brusquely  to  the  Duchesse  d’Agoult,  she  said 
in  a  decided  tone,  “  She’s  not  got  on  enough  rouge,”  and  without  one 
other  word  reachi'd  the  door,  going,  as  she  had  come,  with  a  startling 
rapidity.  “  How  did  I  not  see  that  before  ?  ”  said  the  Duchesse,  now  in 
her  turn  looking  at  me,  and  without  appearing  to  be  in  tlie  least 
jistonished  at  the  singular  reception  which  Iier  princess  had  given  me. 
What  was  to  be  done  ?  Nothing  now,  for  they  had  come  to  tell  us  that 
the  king’s  apartment  was  being  thrown  open.  Five  minutes  later  the 
Comtesse,  the  Duchesse  de  Montmorency,  and  I  (all  three  in  single 
file)  had  made  our  three  slow  and  deep  curtsies  to  the  majesty  of  King 
Charles  X. 

‘  The  king,  in  spite  of  his  seventy  years,  had  preserved  a  certain  air 
of  youthfulness,  along  with  that^'e  ne  sais  quoi  of  a  French  gentleman, 
which  is  very  popular  among  women.  His  figure  was  supple  and 
slender.  Neither  in  the  thin  and  elongated  oval  of  his  face,  nor  yet  in 
his  uncertain  eye,  nor  yet  in  his  white  hair,  was  there  any  real  beauty 
or  authoritj’,  but  the  ensemble  was  noble  and  gracious.  At  the  Tuileries 
the  affability  and  the  mots  of  the  royal  discourse  were  much  praised. 

.  .  .  Madame  Royale,  Duchesse  d’Angouleme,  was  not  gifted  with  the 
charms  of  mind  or  with  the  manners  which  had  made  the  familiar  in¬ 
tercourse  of  Marie  Antoinette  so  attractive.  She  was  far  from  aspiring 
to  them.  Something  in  her  always  seemed  to  protest  against  those  im¬ 
prudent  graces  to  which,  according  to  some  royalists,  the  misfortunes  of 
the  Revolution  had  been  partly  due.  Marie  Therese  of  France,  at  the 
time  of  her  marriage  at  Mittau  (June  10,  1799)  to  her  cousin  Louis 
Antoine,  due  d’Angouleme,  had  a  nobility  of  features  and  a  splendour  of 
hair  and  complexion  which,  it  was  said,  did  recall  her  mother’s  beauty. 
But  by  degrees,  and  with  time,  her  likeness  to  her  father  became  more 
marked.  There  was  the  thick  figure,  the  hooked  nose,  the  gruff  voice, 
the  brevity  of  speech,  the  ungracious  accost.  Against  the  adversities  of 
a  fate  that  had  always  been  adverse  to  her,  and  tmder  the  perpetual 
threats  of  a  sombre  future,  in  prison  and  against  proscription,  Madame 
Royale  had  made  her  breast  of  steel.  Simple  and  straightforward, 
generous  and  courageous  as  it  has  very  seldom  been  given  to  women 
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•was  at  a  distance  ;  the  second,  on  March  23,  1824,  was  at  the  opening  of 
the  session  which  was  to  be  the  Jast  of  his  reign. 

‘  The  ceremony  was  a  stately  one,  in  the  Salle  ties  Gardes  of  the 
Louvre,  and  in  presence  of  his  whole  court.  .  .  Tlie  old  king,  for  he  was 
then  seventy  years  of  age,  was  dressed  as  was  his  custom,  in  a  frac  of 
blue  cloth,  with  gold  epaulettes,  and  covered  with  orders.  His  hair 
was  powdered,  and  fastened  with  a  queue  of  black  ribbon ;  he  had  a 
three-cornered  hat,  and  a  sword  at  his  side,  llis  swollen  legs  were 
wrapped  in  large  gaiters  of  crimson  velvet,  and  he  entered  rolled  by 
pages  in  his  arm-chair,  and  surrounded  by  the  princes  and  officers  of 
his  household.  But  the  eye  of  a  Holbein  would  have  detected  resting 
on  the  crimson  chair  of  the  sovereign  pale  Desith’s  busy  and  malicious 
fingers.  Louis  XVIII.  had  npt  more  than  a  month  to  live,  and  he 
knew  it.  .  .  The  following  year  !  was  wearing  mourning  for  the  king, 
a  parent’s  mourning,  tvhich  it  was  said  we  ought  to  wear  for  a  year. 
But  after  the  funeral,  and  when  the  royal  coffin  had  been  let  down  into 
the  ancestral  vault,  and  tvhen  the  king-at-arms  had  proclaimed,  to  the 
sound  of  cannon,  in  the  basilica  of  St.  Denis,  Charles,  tenth  of  his 
name,  and  by  the  grace  of  God  most  Christian,  most  august,  and  most 
puissant  King  of  France  and  of  Navarre,  the  signs  of  public  mourning 
began  to  be  mitigated.  The  fetes  of  the  season  were  not  depressed  by 
them.  .  .  It  was  on  the  day  of  his  entering  Paris,  alter  his  consecration, 
that  I  saw  Charles  X.  for  the  first  time.  .  .  The  following  year  I  also  saw 
him  in  a  great  procession.  May  3, 1820 ;  and  this  time  also  he  wore  violet, 
as  mourning,  not  lor  the  death  of  Louis  XVIIL,  but  in  memory  of  that 
of  Louis  XVI.  He  was  then  going  to  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  to  j)lace 
the  first  stone  of  an  expiatory  building,  voted  par  la  chamhre  introu- 
vable,  and  in  accordance  with  the  wish  of  Marshal  Soult,  to  the 
memory  of  the  martyr  king,  on  the  pl.ace  that  •witnessed  his  execution. 

‘  In  the  year  1828,  after  my  marriage,  I  was  presented  at  court.  .  . 
The  habits  and  etiquette  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  having  now  acqtiircJ 
a  .sort  of  historical  interest,  I  wdll  tell  what  I  saw. 

‘  It  was  the  custom  for  a  newly  married  lady,  on  her  entrance  into 
society,  to  be  presented  to  tlie  king  and  to  the  {)rince.s.  One  had  to  bo 
assisted  by  tw'o  godmothers,  chosen  from  among  the  nearest  or  the  mo.st 
influential  of  one’s  relations,  and  as  the  ceremony  was  a  very  conqdi- 
cated  one,  special  lessons  were  giv'en  by  M.  Abraham,  the  court  dancing- 
master.  He  it  was  whom  the  Duchesse  d’Angotdeme  (occiqiied  in 
restoring  the  old  etiquette)  had  summoned  to  the  Tuileries  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Kestoration.  Ho  it  was  •who  was  charged  to  instruct 
the  lively  young  Neapolitan  whom  the  Due  de  Bcrri  had  married,  in 
the  slow  fall  of  the  curtsey,  the  art  of  turning  out  the  feet,  and  the 
other  elements  of  French  graces.  Alone,  after  more  than  ii  fpiarter  of 
a  century  which  had  Iteen  spent  in  emigration,  in  prison,  and  in  mis¬ 
fortune,  M.  Abraham  had  preserved  all  these  recollections  unaltered  in 
his  brain.  He  alone  professed  the  traditionally  becoming  carriage. 
According  to  cu.stom  then,  M.  Abraham,  with  a  jabot  and  cuffs  of  lace, 
came  to  make  me  rehetirse  three  times  the  curtsey  that  I  was  to  make  to 
the  king.  As  many  more  lessons  were  needed  to  make  me  accustomed  to 
my  long  train.  One  must  learn  and  also  remember  the  three  deep 
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curtseys  at  equal  distances,  before  approaching  the  king,  .  .  The  pre¬ 
occupations  and  emotions  of  this  debut,  if  one  lost  one’s  presence  of 
mind,  furnished  occasions  for  accidents  and  gaucheries  of  the  most  afflict¬ 
ing  sort.  The  memories  of  tlie  courtiers  were  all  filled  with  histories 
of  the  same,  and  to  the  lady  about  to  be  presented  they  failed  not  to 
relate  a  host  of  them,  so  as  to  carry  dismay  and  irresolution  into  her 
mind  and  her  demeanour.  .  .  My  two  godmothers  were  the  Corntesse 
d’Agoult,  my  husband’s  aunt,  lady  in  waiting  to  the  Dauphine,  and  the 
Duchesse  de  Montmorency-Martignon.  As  a  special  favour  to  the  friend 
of  her  long  exile  (for  the  Corntesse  and  Duchesse  d’Agoult  had  never 
left  Madame  Royale),  the  Dauphine  sent  to  express  her  gracious  wish 
to  see  the  •presentee  in  private,  and  before  she  went  to  the  king.  We 
tlicrefore  betook  ourselves  to  the  apartments  of  the  daughter  of  Louis 
XVI.  a  few  minutes  before  the  hour  indicated  for  my  presentation. 
Hardly  had  we  entered  the  salon  of  the  ladies  in  waiting  than  the  door 
opened.  Walking  straight  up  to  me,  the  Dauphine  looked  at  me  from 
head  to  foot,  then  turning  brusquely  to  the  Duchesse  d’Agoult,  she  said 
in  a  decided  tone,  “  She’s  not  got  on  enough  rouge,”  and  without  one 
other  word  reacht'd  the  door,  going,  as  she  had  come,  with  a  stiirtling 
rapidity.  “  How  did  I  not  see  that  before  ?  ”  said  the  Duchesse,  now  in 
her  turn  looking  at  me,  and  without  a|)pearing  to  be  in  tlie  least 
astonished  at  the  singular  reception  which  her  princess  had  given  me. 
What  was  to  be  done  ?  Nothing  now,  for  they  had  come  to  tell  us  that 
the  king’s  apartment  was  being  thrown  open.  Five  minutes  later  the 
Corntesse,  the  Duchesse  de  Montmorency,  and  I  (all  three  in  single 
file)  had  made  our  three  slow  and  deep  curtsies  to  the  majesty  of  King 
Charles  X. 

‘  The  king,  in  spite  of  his  seventy  years,  had  preserved  a  certain  air 
of  youthfulness,  along  with  that_/e  ne  sais  quoi  of  a  French  gentleman, 
which  is  very  popular  among  women.  His  figure  w'as  supple  and 
slender.  Neither  in  the  thin  and  elongated  oval  of  his  face,  nor  yet  in 
his  uncertain  eye,  nor  yet  in  his  white  hair,  was  there  any  real  beauty 
or  authority,  but  the  ensemble  was  noble  and  gracious.  At  the  Tuileries 
the  affability  and  the  mots  of  the  royal  discourse  were  much  praised. 

.  .  .  Madame  Royale,  Duchesse  d’Angouleme,  was  not  gifted  with  the 
charms  of  mind  or  with  the  manners  which  had  made  the  familiar  in¬ 
tercourse  of  Marie  Antoinette  so  attractive.  She  was  far  from  aspiring 
to  them.  Something  in  her  always  seemed  to  protest  against  those  im¬ 
prudent  graces  to  which,  according  to  some  royalists,  the  misfortunes  of 
the  Revolution  had  been  partly  due.  Marie  Thercse  of  France,  at  the 
time  of  her  m.arriage  at  Mittau  (June  10,  1799)  to  her  cousin  Louis 
Antoine,  due  d’Angouleme,  had  a  nobility  of  features  and  a  splendour  of 
hair  and  complexion  which,  it  was  said,  did  recall  her  mother’s  beauty. 
But  by  degrees,  and  with  time,  her  likeness  to  her  father  became  more 
marked.  There  was  the  thick  figure,  the  hooked  nose,  the  gruff  voice, 
the  brevity  of  speech,  the  ungracious  accost.  Against  the  adversities  of 
a  flite  that  had  always  been  adverse  to  her,  and  under  the  perpetual 
threats  of  a  sombre  future,  in  prison  and  against  proscription,  Madame 
Royale  had  made  her  breast  of  steel.  Simple  and  straightforward, 
generous  and  courageous  as  it  has  very  seldom  been  given  to  women 
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to  be,  intrepid  in  the  boldest  resolutions,  neither  seeking,  nor  wishing  for, 
nor  even  knowing  anything  hut  duty,  faithful  in  friendship,  and  capable 
of  great  sacrifices,  she  was  also  charitable  to  the  last  degree ;  yet,  in 
spite  of  all  these  virtues,  Marie  Therese  did  not  make  herself  pleasant, 
and  thus,  by  the  French,  she  was  never  loved  as  she  deserved  to  have 
been.  France,  which  she  loved  with  such  a  mournful  tenderness, 
never  forgave  her  her  mournfulness.  The  passionate  secrets  of  that 
heroic  heart  were  never  really  guessed,  neither  by  the  husband  who 
bowed  to  her  superiority,  nor  by  the  king  her  uncle,  nor  by  the  king 
her  father-in-law,  nor  yet  by  the  faithful  servants  who  served  while 
they  admired  her.  Motherhood  was  denied  to  her.  She  lived  and  she 
died  known  to  God  alone.’ 

The  world  to  which  Madame  d’Agoult  belonged,  and  of 
Avhich  she  was  one  of  the  acknowledged  ornaments,  did  not  in 
any  w'ay  resemble  the  society  of  modern  France.  One  revolu¬ 
tion  had  already  passed  over  it ;  but  if  it  be  true,  as  licraiiger 
sings,  that  ‘  Jamais  Vexil  n'a  corrige  les  rois,'  it  had  also  failed 
to  alter  the  tone  of  the  upper  classes.  The  old  habit  of  inter¬ 
marriages  kept  that  society  small  and  closely  united.  The 
court  still  gave  the  tone  to  its  manners,  women  ruled  by  the 
prestige  of  their  birth  and  manners,  the  new  republic  of  letters 
had  not  really  asserted  itself;  frivolity  -was  good  style,  but  so 
was  devotion;  journeys  were  infrequent,  Paris  was  Fi'auce, 
and  it  was  also  French,  which  it  has  now  ceased  to  be. 

The  Revolution  of  1830  was  coming  to  give  a  serious  check 
to  this  old-fashioned  order  of  things.  The  haute  bourgeoisie 
was  then  to  come  into  power,  and  still  later,  1848  was  to  bring 
in  a  genuine  democracy  of  tone.  From  its  levelling  influences 
society  in  France  has  never  recovered.  Society  in  France  is 
now  a  most  chequered  piece  of  cloth,  and  the  gachis  is  not  the 
less  complete  because  during  one  period  the  Empire  built,  on 
the  ruins  of  all  the  old  distinctions,  the  strangest  social  edifice 
that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  The  old  grande-dame  has  taken 
away  with  her  the  grace  of  a  day  that  is  fled,  and  la  femme 
democrate,  for  whom,  by  the  way,  ‘  Daniel  Stern  ’  seems  to  have 
very  little  partiality,  neither  knows  what  she  is  nor  what  she 
is  to  become.  She  is  at  the  best  an  unconscious  disciple  of  that 
philosophy  of  Epicurus  which  for  twenty-three  centuries  has 
influenced  social  Judgments  and  opinions;  and  this  is  true 
whether  her  personal  bias  be  towards  j)arsimony  or  towards 
extr.-ivagance. 

When  Madame  d’Agoult  began  to  feel  the  power  of  her 
charms  and  of  her  intellectual  acquirements,  the  old  stars  had 
already  begun  to  wane,  and  Chateaubriand,  as  we  know,  was 
failing  and  broken  when  ‘  Nclida  ’  was  written,  and  Madame 
Rccamier  was  no  longer  a  queen.  Lamartine,  in  his  ‘  Sou- 
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‘  venirs,’  has  left  an  exquisite  portrait  of  that  beauty  in  her  old 
age.  Scarcely  less  finished  is  the  one  which  Madame  d’Agoult 
draws  wlien,  one  day  in  March  1844,  ehe  climbed  the  dark 
damp  stairs  of  the  Abbaye  an  Bois  to  visit  the  woman  who 
during  a  quarter  of  a  century  had  never  known  a  rival  to  her 
loveliness. 

^  ‘  We  possessed  friends  in  common.  One  of  tliese,  M.  Brifaut,  having 

told  her  of  a  work  on  Madame  de  Staid  which  I  thought  of  making, 
Corinne’s  friend  very  kindly  sent  to  tell  me  that  she  had  some  letters 
which  might  help  me,  and  which  .she  should  be  happy  to  put  at  my 
disposal.  ...  I  found  her  in  a  large  old-fashioned  salon,  seated  at  the 
corner  of  the  fire-place,  on  a  causeuse  of  blue  silk,  sheltered  by  a  grey 
screen.  She  rose  to  meet  me,  and  advanced  a  few  steps,  with  the  hesi¬ 
tation  of  a  person  whose  siglit  is  imperfect.  She  was  still  slender  and 
above  the  middle  height.  She  had  a  black  dress  and  cape  ;  a  white  cap 
trimmed  with  grey  ribbons,  enclosed  a  pale  face,  of  which  the  features 
were  delicate.  Her  physiognomy  and  the  tone  of  her  voice  were  both 
gentle,  and  her  reception  gracious,  though  not  easy.  After  murmuring 
a  few  confused  words  about  the  pleasure  of  seeing  nie,  she  looked  at 
M.  Brifaut,  as  if  to  give  herself  a  backing,  and  then  began  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  our  meeting.  It  was  a  very  great  subject,  she  said  :  no  critic 
had  as  yet  succeeded  completely.  It  was  reserved  for  me — my  talent 
was  great  enough  for  it — a  very  very  great  talent ;  she  was  aware  of 
that,  M.  Brifaut  had  said  so,  and  M.  Ballanche,  and  also  M.  Ampere, 
and  M.  de  Chateaubriand  had  talked  of  me  one  day.  She  had  long 
wished  to  know  me.  .  .  .  She  complained  of  her  eyesight,  and  with  her 
little  thin  fingers  kept  caressing  my  ermine  muft’,  of  which,  no  doubt, 
the  whiteness  had  caught  her  eyes.  “  I  have  put  on  my  .spectacles  to 
try  to  see  you  a  little;  I  do  see  a  charming  apparition.  .  .  .  Woidd  you 
be  so  kind  as  to  read  out  loud,  that  not  being  able  to  see  much  of  you,  I 
may  at  least  hear  you?  ”  ’ 

Madame  Recamier  died  in  the  same  year,  and  Madame 
d’Agoult  never  carried  out  her  intention  of  writing  the  life  of 
Madame  de  Stael.  She  found  that  it  was  all  too  soon  to  speak 
the  truth.  It  was  impossible  to  do  so  without  offending  many 
excellent  and  respectable  jiersons  still  alive. 

The  same  difficulty  exists  for  us  in  1877,  as  regards  the  life 
and  the  works  of  Marie  de  Flavigny,  Comtesse  d’Agoult,  better 
known  as  ‘  Daniel  Stern.’  Her  memoirs  close  with  the  year 
1833.  Not  that  the  present  volume  by  any  means  represents 

'  all  that  she  had  written.  She  continued  them  up  to  a  very 
late  period,  urged  to  do  so  by  many  friends,  among  others  by 
jMazzini ;  but  the  mass  of  these  papers  is  wholly  undecipher¬ 
able,  and  the  world  will  never  see  more  than  the  volume  we 
have  before  us  now.  It  is  as  well,  since  all  the  incidents  and 
all  the  names  to  be  recorded  must  have  been  antipathetic  to 
her  own  family,  and  to  that  of  her  husband. 
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Life,  after  1833,  did  put  on  very  strange  hues  for  ‘  Daniel 
‘  Stern,’  and  of  those  vicissitudes  the  pages  of  ‘  Nelida’  may 
be  taken  as  giving  a  fair  reflection.  We  see  Nelida  yielding 
to  the  passion  Avith  which  an  artist  has  inspired  her,  leaving 
her  husband,  and  forfeiting  her  place  in  society.  Then  comes 
the  old  story  of  ‘  infinite  passion,  and  tluit  pain,’  of  which  Heine 
says,  that  though  old  it  is  always  new,  and  that  for  one  Avho 
has  just  felt  it,  it  breaks  the  heart  in  tAvo.  For  there  come 
both  disappointment  and  regret,  and  that  sad  period  ‘  in  im- 
‘  perious  loves,  in  those  affections  which  have  Avished  to  be 
‘  exclusive  and  solitary  in  a  life.  Against  them  fate  at  last 
‘  turns  Avith  bitter  irony  the  very  force  Avhich  once  made  them 
‘  triumphant,  and  did  also  seem  for  a  moment  as  if  it  ought  also 
‘  to  have  rendered  passion  invulnerable.’  But  Avhen  Avas  a 
Avoman  of  the  Nelida  type  able  to  secure  the  affection  of  a  man 
of  the  artist  type  ?  Guerrmann,  the  hero  of  Nelida’s  tale,  cer¬ 
tainly  has  Avhat  Heine  says  Lis/t  had,  ‘  le  caraciere  mal  fait,' 
and  Nelida’s  misery  is  completed  by  having  to  fly  before  a 
successful  rival ;  but  that  Avas  not  at  all  the  case  Avith  her  proto¬ 
type  and  autlioress.  Nelida  then  falls  into  the  bitterest  phase 
of  her  sorrow,  into  the  cui  hono  as  regards  the  passion  to  Avhich 
she  had  sacrificed  her  life,  and  into  a  nerveless  dismay  before 
the  future. 

‘  And  nothing  saw  for  her  despair, 

But  dreadful  Time,  dreadful  Eternity — 

Kemaining  utterly  confused  Avith  fears.’ 

From  this  depth  Nelida  is  represented  as  haA’ing  been  raised 
up  by  a  singular  and  ambitious  woman,  once  the  abbess  of  the 
convent  Avhere  Nelida  had  been  educated,  but  noAv  a  member 
of  a  democratic  league.  Though  lost  to  her  place  and  name, 
happiness  is  to  be  found  for  the  future  in  combined  and  secret 
action  for  political  purposes.  Nelida’s  is  to  be  a  passion  not 
for  ])ersonal  joys,  but  for  the  Aveak  things  of  the  Avorld ;  her 
talent  must  only  echo  her  song  Avho  saAv  that  God  had  ‘  filled 
‘  the  hungry  Avith  good  things,  AA'hile  the  rich  he  had  sent  empty 
‘  aAvay.’  Nelida’s  teacliers  next  instruct  her  in  the  catechism 
of  humanity,  in  the  principles  of  Socialism,  and  in  the  ‘  civic 
‘  spite  ’  betAveen  capital  and  labour,  Avhich  was  to  bring  about 
the  revolution  of  1848.  To  the  nobles  and  to  the  poor  ‘  Daniel 
‘  Stern  ’  alloAvs  the  possession  of  many  noble  qualities,  but  for 
the  middle  classes  she  has  not  one  good  Avord  to  say.  Tliey 
are  represented  as  being  enervated  by  comfort,  greedy,  igno¬ 
rant,  and  selfish.  ‘  Why  then,’  asks  our  author,  ‘  can  the 
‘  nobles  and  the  proletariat  not  coalesce  ?  Why  do  not  women 
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‘  who  possess  at  once  all  the  breeding  and  delicacy  of  their  class, 
‘  and  all  the  ardent  charity  of  the  people,  why  should  they  not 
‘  becoino  the  apostles  and  intermediaries  of  this  alliance  ?  ’  The 
Nelida  thus  inspired  and  become  an  enthusiast  in  the  cause  of 
the  people  is  ‘  Daniel  Stern  ’  herself. 

Madame  d’Agoult  had  been  absent  from  Paris  for  five  years 
— five  years  of  an  exile  divided  between  Germany,  Switzer¬ 
land,  and  Italy,  and  during  Avhich  she  had  given  birth  to  two 
daughters,  better  known  as  Madame  Emile  Ollivier  and  Madame 
Richard  Wagner.  She  must  have  returned  to  Paris  in  1838, 
and  she  proceeded  with  a  mixture  of  perseverance  and  tenacity, 
allied  in  her  to  an  adventurous  disposition,  to  reconstruct 
what  was  then  the  task  and  the  triumph  of  every  French  lady 
of  rank — a  salon.  The  undertaking  was  not  an  easy  one,  for 
her  life  had  stai’tled  the  most  tolerant  of  societies  by  its  laxity, 
though  the  drift  of  her  political  and  literary  opinions  w’as  still 
unknown,  probably  even  by  herself.  Such  as  it  was,  her  house 
resembled  in  some  measure  the  brilliant  circle  collected  at  Gore 
House  about  the  same  time,  some  forty  years  ago,  by  Lad)*^ 
Blessington  ;  but  the  Parisian  salon  sur|)assed  the  English  one 
in  point  of  refinement  and  elegance.  The  high  breeding  of 
Madame  d’Agoult  was  perfectly  natural  and  genuine ;  she  was 
born  to  the  manner  of  it,  and  she  never  lost  the  charm  of  an 
incomparable  grace.  Lady  Blessington  was  humorous  and 
good-natured  in  society ;  but  her  manners  were  homely  wdien 
they  were  not  artificial.  In  either  house,  few  women  were  to 
be  seen,  but  statesmen,  poets,  critics,  ])ainters,  musicians,  in 
abundance  and  of  the  first  order.  We  remember  to  have  met 
there  Alfred  de  Vigny,  M.  Mignet,  M.  de  Vieil-castel,  Sainte- 
Beuve,  and  a  host  of  other  w’ell-known  names.  In  that  salon 
and  in  that  company,  we  heard  Ponsard  read  his  tragedy  of 
‘  Lucrece’for  the  first  time;  at  that  dinnei-table  poor  Felix 
Lichnowski  appeared,  between  his  adventures  in  the  Carlist 
war,  and  his  murder  by  the  democratic  rabble  at  Frankfort.  If 
Madame  d’Agoult  had  carried  her  recollections  into  this  period 
of  her  eareer,  she  could  have  left  us  a  charming  picture  of  an 
interesting  society.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  her  brother. 
Count  de  Flavigny,  a  peer  of  France  and  a  distinguished 
diplomatist,  however  much  he  might  disapprove  his  sister’s 
conduct  and  opinions,  never  withdrew  his  countenance  from  her, 
and  w'as  ever  ready  to  do  honour  to  her  guests. 

During  the  whole  of  these  ten  years  (1838  to  1848)  ^ladame 
d’Agoult’s  salon  had  no  political  character,  nor  do  we  believe 
that  she  took  at  that  time  any  strong  interest  in  politics.  But 
the  fall  of  Louis-Philippe  in  the  revolution  of  1848  was  one 
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of  those  earthquakes,  which  have  more  than  once,  in  our 
time,  broken  up  society  in  Paris  and  in  France.  Madame 
d’Agoult,  excited  perhaps  by  the  example  of  George  Sand, 
who  had  written  some  of  the  most  inflammatory  ])lacards  of  the 
revolutionary  government,  threw  herself  into  tlie  movement. 
The  choice  and  sensitive  rei)reseutatrves  of  letters  and  of  the 
arts  ceased  to  frequent  a  house  where  they  were  cxjwsed  to 
meet  the  wi’etched  |)arodists  of  the  Girondins  and  the  Mon¬ 
tague.  Madame  d’Agoult  found  herself  in  a  new  world,  as 
remote  as  the  poles  from  her  earlier  tradition  and  her  later 
tastes.  She  sacrificed  to  it  all  other  passions  and  affections. 
She  became  the  Clio  of  the  ultra-democratic  party,  who  held 
that  the  first  revolution  had  been  incomplete,  and  that  of  1830 
no  better  than  a  delusion  and  a  snare.  ‘  Daniel  Stern  ’  adopted 
the  theory,  and  prepared  for  a  crusade  against  capital  and  pro¬ 
perty,  orthodoxy  and  family,  the  four  enemies  of  the  cause  she 
had  embraced.  Thenceforward  society  itself  was  closed  against 
her.  She  had  declared  war  on  society.  But  men  of  the  most 
advanced  opinions  now  sought  her  out — St.  Simonians  like 
Rodrigues  and  Enfantin,  communists  like  Pierre  Lei’oux,  poets 
like  Lamartine,  democrats  like  Louis  Blanc,  enthusiasts  like 
Lamennais,  ready  now  to  plant  the  red  cap  of  Liberty  on  the 
top  of  the  Cross  he  had  once  adored.  She  became  known 
wherever  either  democracy  or  literature  was  in  vogue,  and  by 
her  ‘  Essay  on  Dante  and  Goethe  ’  she  charmed  some  of  the 
last  suflering  years  of  Mazzini’s  life.  They  never  met,  but  they 
corresponded,  and  he  taught  her  to  share  his  hopes  for  Italy 
at  a  time  when  her  name  was  but  a  name — 

‘  Wlien  to  desire  thee  was  a  vain  desire  ; 

AVhen  to  achieve  thee  was  impossible,’ 

*  Daniel  Stern  ’  had  become  a  power  in  democratic  Europe. 
No  one  spoke  to  her  and  no  one  sjKjke  of  her  with  indifference. 
All  the  restless  heads,  the  men  tormented  by  all  the  doctrines, 
all  the  experiments,  all  the  sufferings,  and  all  the  chances  of 
the  times,  poured  their  hopes  into  her  ears.  The  grace  and 
distinction  of  her  old  life  which  still  clung  to  her,  gave  to  her  all 
the  pathos  of  a  fallen  angel,  while  she  had  all  the  tunefulness 
of  a  Muse.  Her  indefatigable  ardour  after  light  made  her 
welcome  every  fresh  upheaval  and  social  innovation ;  she  hailed 
them  as  dim  sweet  visions  of  that  dawn  which  she  expected  for 
the  human  race.  Her  diligence  Avas  untiring,  and  her  pen 
Avorked  in  the  ‘  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  ’  to  please  the  more 
prudent,  and  in  the  ‘  Independante  ’  to  please  the  more  ardent, 
of  the  doctrinaires  aa'Iio  Avere  her  friends.  There  her  collabo- 
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rators  were  Pierre  Leroux,  Viartlot,  and  ‘  George  Sand.’  It 
‘  Daniel  Stern  ’  was,  as  we  have  said,  the  Muse,  the  Clio  of  the 
party,  ‘  George  Sand  ’  was  its  Pythoness.  This  is  ‘  Daniel 
‘  Stern’s  ’  portrait  of  her  greatest  rival. 

‘  A  marriage  tie  openly  severed,  an  existence  full  of  fantastical  move¬ 
ments,  a  rare  beauty,  and  a  finished  art,  even  in  the  most  spontaneous 
of  her  creations,  all  these  things  gave  to  the  person  and  to  the  works 
of  George  Sand  an  extraordinary  attraction.  Tlie  Saint  Simonians, 
then  in  the  fervour  of  their  apostolate,  wished  to  direct  this  talent,  so 
marvel lou-xly  fitted  for  a  propaganda.  But  IMadanie  Sand’s  intel¬ 
ligence  could  not  accept  the  hierarchical  principle  of  the  Saint  Simo- 
nian  Society.  .  .  The  Communism  of  Pierre  Leroux  and  that  of  Louis 
Blanc  woke  echoes  in  her.  She  devoted  her  pen  to  the  propagation 
of  Communism,  and  to  the  cause  of  the  proletariat  considered  from  the 
point  of  view  of  absolute  equality.  The  influence  of  Madame  Sand, 
which  we  shall  trace  later  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
was,  in  spite  ot  tlie  strength  and  beauty  of  her  talents,  a  disturbing  one. 
She  knew  how  to  adorn,  with  all  the  graces  of  her  inexhaustible  imagi¬ 
nation,  objects  which  till  then  had  never  been  thought  to  be  subjects 
fitted  for  the  inspiration  of  poets.  She  chose  for  her  new  novels  the 
proletariat  of  the  towns  and  country,  their  labours,  and  their  miseries, 
and  she  opposed  to  their  virtues  the  selfishness  of  the  rich  and  great, 
but  she  did  not  attack  directly  the  philosophical  or  historical  doctrines 
upon  which  the  rights  of  democracy  are  founded.’ 

‘  Daniel  Stern  ’  followed  in  the  track  of  the  same  opinions, 
though  she  never  approached  the  great  democratic  novelists  in 
vigour  of  style  or  in  dramatic  and  literary  power.  She  wrote 
an  Essay  on  Liberty  which  was  not  unphilosophical,  and  a 
History  of  the  Revolution  of  1848,  which  is  a  very  remark¬ 
able  work.  Even  when  compared  with  the  book  of  Louis  Blanc 
it  has  merits  ;  and  as  being  the  work  of  a  woman,  and  of  one 
who  wrote  immediately  after  the  event,  it  must  be  looked 
on  as  no  common  performance.  Needless  to  say,  that  not  only 
is  Daniel  Stern  merciless  to  the  mistakes  of  M.  Guizot’s  cabinet, 
but  she  is  severe  on  the  whole  theory  and  practice  of  constitu¬ 
tional  government  under  a  king  whom  she  chose  to  consider  as 
the  embodiment  of  the  reprehensible  bourgeois  epoch  in  politics. 
Though  she  gives  us  of  course  enough  and  to  spare  of  ‘  the 
‘  blind  hysterics  of  the  Celt,’  the  style  of  her  volumes  is  sober 
enough :  in  fact  it  sometimes  approaches  the  kind  of  which 
we  are  told  that  it  only  is  the  inadmissible  one,  namely  le 
genre  ennugeux.  Her  portraits  do  not,  like  those  of  Louis  Blanc, 
seem  to  draw  themselves,  but  they  arc  careful,  and  she  never 
forgets  herself  so  far  as  to  indulge  in  merely  personal  feeling. 
As  a  book  of  reference  the  work  wdll  always  be  a  useful 
one  to  any  reader  who  wishes  to  trace  the  growth  of  that 
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revolution  of  ’48,  •which  though  long  prepared,  and  really 
long  threatened,  did  seem,  when  it  came,  to  take  Europe  by 
surprise. 

The  mot  (Tordre  of  the  Xew  Democratic  movement  was 
social  equality,  not  only  before  the  laws,  but  with  regard  to 
the  condition  of  the  lower  orders.  They  also  demanded  ‘  a 
‘central  ])ower,  elective,  temporal,  and  responsible;  the  sove- 
‘  reignty  of  the  people  acting  by  universal  suffrage,  the  liberty 
‘  of  the  communes,  a  system  of  public  education,  the  reorgani- 
‘  sation  of  the  public  credit,  the  emancipation  of  the  working 
‘  man  by  the  better  division  of  labour,  an  equitable  repartition 
‘  of  produce  and  association,  and  a  federation  throughout 
‘  Europe,  founded  upon  these  principles  on  which  the  sove- 
‘  reignty  of  the  people  reposes.’  This  programme,  shared  by 
236  Clubs,  promulgated  in  fifty  newspapers,  and  taught  by 
a  dozen  catechisms,  Avas  unequally  held  by  some  of  its  devotees. 
Men,  according  to  their  different  turn  of  mind,  saw  more  im¬ 
portance  in  one  point  than  in  another ;  but  those  tenets  which 
had  regard  to  labour  and  caj)ital  were  held  by  all,  and  they 
reechoed  from  all  the  ateliers  of  labour.  The  ju’oletariat  was 
to  be  the  hero  of  the  new  epic  ;  if  it  had  once  been  an  axiom 
that  ‘  the  king  can  do  no  wrong,’  it  was  now  the  turn  of  the 
ouvrier  to  be  infallible.  The  excesses  or  mistakes  of  the 
plehs  Avere  excused  by  ‘  Daniel  Stern  ’  and  her  friends,  Avho 
said  that  the  people  accomplished  its  phases  of  change  and 
transition  in  a  blind  heroic  fashion,  and  ])rogressed,  though 
Avithout  being  conscious  of  it.  This  hypothesis  might  be  a 
pleasant  one  to  hold,  but  Avhen  ‘  Daniel  Stern,’  in  her  history 
of  1848,  praises  the  magnanimity  and  noble  behaviour  of  the 
people  at  the  barricades,  Ave  must  beg  to  differ  from  her. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  causeless  fury  of  a  mob  that  by 
no  stretch  of  the  imagination  could  fancy  itself  the  Avorse  either 
for  the  Avhite  hat  and  green  umbrella  of  the  citizen  king  whom 
the  Communists  denounced,  or  yet  for  the  Spanish  marriages 
Avhich  all  Europe  agreed  to  condemn.  The  cruelty  of  the  popu¬ 
lace  on  the  barricades  Avas  as  senseless  as  it  Avas  excessive,  and 
those  Avho  saAV  it  felt  that  it  foreboded  many  dark  days  for 
France.  The  terrible  Commune  of  March  1871  shoAvs  Iioav 
justly  they  then  read  the  temper  of  the  Avorkpeople  of  Paris, 
and  even  ‘  Daniel  Stern  ’  herself  must  have  AA’ondered  at  that 
second  crop  of  the  harvest  of  1848,  Avith  its  prodigious  after- 
math  of  petroleuses  and  assassins. 

Those  events  are  still  so  near  that  it  is  very  difficult  for 
us  to  judge  the  demagogues  of  the  party  to  Avhich  ‘  Daniel 
‘  Stern  ’  belonged,  and  of  Avhose  principles  she  Avas  so  fearless  an 
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exponent.  The  great  eddies  which  they  made  still  swirl  about 
our  feet ;  the  problems  they  raise  are  still  unsolved,  and  the 
passions  which  they  roused  still  beat  in  men’s  breasts.  They 
still  have  admirers  ready  to  kiss  their  feet,  and  to  hail  them 
apostles  of  a  better  Gospel,  harbingers  of  a  great  future  for 
humanity.  On  the  other  hand  the  blood  they  caused  to  be 
shed  still  cries  from  the  soil  of  Paris  ;  their  relations  still  speak 
of  them  with  bated  breath,  and  their  country  has  not  yet  re¬ 
covered  from  the  blows  which  they  have  given  to  property, 
marriage,  religion,  and  order.  Theirs  was  a  twofold  attitude, 
of  revolt  against  the  old  social  order,  and  of  the  expectation  of 
a  golden  age  through  equality.  Against  the  government  which 
they  attacked  faults  of  egotism  and  of  procrastination  might 
fairly  be  urged,  but  it  is  certain  that  from  the  thoughts  of 
these  doctrinaires  and  demagogues  the  public  weal  (that  is  the 
just  claims  of  all  orders  and  estates  of  men  in  the  realm)  was 
further  than  it  had  been  from  the  minds  of  any  sovereign  since 
Henri  III. 

So  much  for  the  public  spirit  of  this  coterie.  When  com¬ 
pared  with  the  men  of  the  first  Revolution  and  with  the  vota¬ 
ries  of  the  somewhile  goddess  of  Reason,  some  of  these  socialists 
must  be  allowed  to  have  been  men  of  a  strong  if  mistaken  faith. 
Fourier,  Cabet,  and  Proudhon  were,  it  is  true,  disciples  of 
Bentham,  and  visionaries  who  did  not  allow  themselves  any 
religious  weaknesses,  but  it  was  different  with  the  St.  Simo- 
nians.  Instead  of  despairing  of  men  and  morals,  and  of  look¬ 
ing  on  the  world  as  a  great  and  perpetual  pasture-ground  for 
pain  and  loss,  they  nourished  the  hope 

‘  Tliat  somehow  good 
Will  be  the  final  goal  of  ill, 

To  pangs  of  nature,  sins  of  will. 

Defects  of  doubt,  and  taints  of  blood.’ 

St.  Simon  believed  that  he  had  realised  it.  ‘  The  golden 
‘  age  is  before  us,’  he  cried,  but  human  nature  is  sure  to  be 
either  maimed  or  perverted  where  Imagination  is  allowed  to 
rule  both  the  scope  and  the  direction  of  our  actions,  and  the 
hierarchy  of  St.  Simon,  the  religion  of  Humanity,  and  the  Uni¬ 
versal  Republic  of  Mazzini,  had  all  alike  no  solid  ground  in 
experience. 

The  attitude  of  this  school  to  Christianity  is  very  different 
from  that  of  the  Voltairians  of  the  last  century.  Upon  the 
dominant  religion  in  France,  the  folly,  ignorance,  and  worldli¬ 
ness  of  society  had  no  doubt  reacted  in  the  way  in  which  ‘  Daniel 
‘  Stern’  represents  it.  And  in  France,  unfortunately,  religion 
and  Catholicism  are  synonymous  terms,  Protestantism  being  a 
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leaven  too  small  to  take  any  effect  upon  the  mass.  We  say 
unfortunately,  and  yet,  so  far  as  Daniel  Stem  is  concerned,  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  she  would  have  been  more  amenable 
to  an  orthodox  Calvinism  than  she  was  to  an  orthodox  Catho¬ 
licism,  to  which,  in  her  later  life,  some  futile  attempts  to  re¬ 
convert  her  were  made  by  her  relations.  She  nevertheless 
approached  Christianity  with  a  certain  sympathy,  perhaps 
because  her  sense  of  the  insecurity  of  human  life  and  affections 
prompted  her  to  look  beyond  the  visible.  Then  Leroux  in¬ 
doctrinated  her  with  his  semi-mystical  plans,  with  his  belief  in 
a  Palingenesia  of  the  race  which  should  be  at  once  ethical, 
cosmical,  and  political.  Like  Leroux,  she  began  to  seek  in  the 
Christianity  they  had  both  renounced  for  tbe  justification  of 
much  of  their  liberal  creed,  and  made  its  great  Founder  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  root  ideas  of  fraternity  and  equality.  She  saw 
that  the  golden  kernel  of  His  teaching  had  been  cmsted  over 
with  a  redundant  ritual  and  a  quantity  of  arbitrary  dogmas, 
but  she  thought  that  in  His  rule  of  life  and  philosophy  of  con¬ 
duct  was  written  the  doom  of  the  old  social  order.  Her  master 
Leroux  looked  even  further  than  this.  He  held  hope  with 
faith,  and  looked  implicitly  for  a  coming  of  the  Golden  Age. 
Through  the  early  preaching  of  the  Christian  Church  he  ob¬ 
served  that  there  certainly  did  run  a  hope,  almost  a  prophecy, 
that  before  that  generation  should  have  j)assed  away  the  Christ 
of  God  would  return  to  earth,  to  judge  the  world,  and  to  bring 
in  a  new  social,  and  some  thought  even  a  new  physical  order. 
A  like  Palingenesia  was  now  to  dawn  through  progress  and  the 
perfection  of  the  human  race.  These  Socialists  held  with  Fon- 
tanelle  that  men  ‘  never  degenerate,’  spoke  as  Leibnitz  had 
once  done  of  ‘  the  chain  of  human  perfectibility,’  and  watched 
with  Lessing  ‘  to  see  the  race  pass  through  all  the  phases  of 
‘  successive  evolution.’  They  thought  that  the  hour  was  fully 
come  for  another  of  the  great  births  of  time. 

Does  one  know  whether  to  weep  or  to  smile  when  one 
thinks  how  this  beatific  vision  has  been  fulfilled  ?  By  frantic 
action  and  frantic  reaction,  till  eighteen  years  of  Imperial 
despotism  brought  about  a  loss  of  territory  and  of  national  in¬ 
fluence.  Then  came  the  Commune,  and  again  ‘the  gentlemen 
‘  of  the  pavement,’  having  their  day,  played  their  fantastic  tricks 
‘  before  high  heaven,’  till  their  day  also  closed  in  rolling  petro¬ 
leum-smoke  and  burning  tongues  of  flame ;  and  at  last  the 
‘  great  a;on  sank  in  blood  ’ — the  blood  of  internecine  strife. 

And  for  the  men  and  the  women  themselves,  for  those  who 
were  to  have  brought  about  this  renovation  of  the  earth,  and 
to  have  made  the  morning  stars  sing  again  for  joy — for  them 
what  shall  be  said  ?  They  rise  upon  the  stage  of  memory,  no 
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longer  the  angels  of  the  dawn,  but  the  genii  of  the  day’s  decline. 
Their  brows  are  no  longer  radiant ;  from  their  grasp  has  fallen 
‘  the  sword  with  myrtles  dressed  ;  ’  their  garments  are  rolled  in 
blood  ;  on  their  heads  are  the  ashes  of  their  pagan  fires;  in  one 
hand  they  grasp  the  civic  wreath,  in  the  other  the  last  torch  ill- 
quenchcd  in  the  last  gore.  Sad  ghosts  of  disappointed  men 
and  women,  they  see  that  their  lai’ger  hopes  are  all  unfulfilled. 
In  all  their  public  capacities  unpractical  and  rash,  they  sacri¬ 
ficed  every  principle  that  stood  in  the  way  of  the  principle  they 
pressed  forward ;  they  sacrificed  the  real,  the  practical,  the 
near,  the  dutiful  (and  therefore  the  divine),  to  the  lawless,  the 
chimerical,  the  unproved.  In  all  their  private  capacities,  carried 
about  without  polcstar  of  duty  or  rudder  of  self-control,  their 
own  ardent  temperaments  were  to  them  a  perpetual  snare. 
Their  coarse  loves  and  their  fierce  hates,  which  darkened  all 
the  windows  of  their  souls,  became  the  common  talk  of  every 
town  in  Europe.  They  complained  often  of  society,  and  more 
often  of  each  other,  but  their  true  stumbling-blocks  were  their 
own  passions.  There  they  stumbled,  and  there  they  fell,  and 
the  social  problems  they  had  done  so  much  to  exaggerate 
remain,  if  not  insolvable,  at  least  unsolved.  ‘  The  world,’  as 
Southey  once  said,  ‘  wants  mending;  but  they  (God  help  them  !) 
‘  did  not  set  about  it  exactly  in  the  right  way.’ 


Aut.  IV. — 1.  Ueher  das  Lehen  und  die  Lehre  des  Vlfila.  Von 
Geoug '\Vaitz  Hannover:  1840. 

2.  Ueher  das  Lehen  des  Uljila.  und  die  Bekehrung  der  Gothen. 
Von  Dr.  AV.  Hessell.  Gottingen:  1866. 

3.  Gothic  and  Anglo-Saxon  Gospels.  By  Ilev.  Joseph  Bos- 
WORTH.  London:  1865. 

4.  Moeso- Gothic  Glossarg.  By  llev'.  W.  AV.  Skeat.  Lon¬ 
don  :  1868. 

5.  Ulfilas.  Die  lleiligen  Schriften  in  Guthischer  Sprache.  Von 
II.  F.  Massmann.  Stuttgart:  1857. 

Tn  the  dying  days  of  the  old  Roman  Empire  of  the  West, 
when  men  with  strange  barbarian  names  were  sitting  on 
l^e  curule  chairs  of  consuls  and  riding  at  the  licad  of  legions ; 
when  nothing  but  the  Imperial  Purple  was  withheld  from  the 
Germanic  soldier  of  fortune,  and  hardly  anything  but  that 
faded  garment  was  left  for  the  descendants  of  -®ncas  to  aspire 
to, — in  those  days  of  startling  ethnologic  upheaval,  some  poet, 
unknown  to  fame,  sat  wearily  through  a  long  and  noisy  ban- 
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quet,  at  which  the  loudest  of  the  talking  and  the  deepest  of  the 
drinking  ■were  done  by  the  unwelcome  strangers;  and  returning 
home  tired  of  the  clamour,  and  exceedingly  filled  with  the 
scorning  of  the  alien,  poured  forth  his  indignation  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  epigram : — 

‘  Inter  hails  Goticum  skapjam  jam  matja  ja  nrancKAM 
Non  aiidet  qiiis(|uam  dignos  educcre  versus  : 

Calliope  madido  trepidat  sc  jungere  Baccho, 

Ne  pedibus  non  stet  ebria  Musa  suis.’  * 

AV'^e  read  this  curious  effusion  with  a  mingled  feeling  of 
shame  and  pleasure,  in  the  thought  that  these  masterful  con¬ 
querors,  whose  rough  speech  jarred  so  harshly  on  the  delicate 
Italian  ear,  were,  if  not  precisely  ancestors  of  ours,  at  least 
kinsmen  of  our  ancestors ;  that  their  Avords  are  our  words;  that 
Ave  may  perhaps  lay  claim  to  a  little  of  their  strength,  Avhile 
their  besetting  sin  is  still  our  national  vice  and  bane — drunk¬ 
enness.  ‘  Hails  goticum  ’  Ave  knoAv  avcII  enough  in  Ilnil  and 
Wassail :  Skavjan  is  the  German  schaffen,  our  OAvn  shape. 
Matjan  connects  itself  Avith  the  English  meat,  and  duiggkan 
(pronounced  drinkan)  is  but  too  obviously  our  ancestral  drinh. 
These  four  Gothic  Avords  on  the  surface  of  a  Latin  epigram, 
like  boulder-stones  on  a  glacier,  might  very  easily  have  been 
all  that  history  could  trace  of  the  language  sjioken  by  the 
Germanic  nations  at  the  time  of  their  descent  upon  the  lioman 
Empire. 

It  is  to  Ulfilas,  the  Gothic  translator  of  the  Bible,  a  name 
dear  to  philologists,  but  scarcely  yet  familiar  enough  to  the 
majority  even  of  educated  Englishmen,  that  Ave  oavc  nearly  all 
other  knoAvlcdge  than  this  epigram  afforded  of  the  earliest 
forms  of  Teutonic  speech.  And  our  acquaintance  Avith  Ulfilas 
himself,  and  our  motive  for  the  study  of  his  Avritings,  hav'e 
been  Avonderfully  augmented  since  the  beginning  of  this  cen¬ 
tury.  One  paragraph  in  Gibbon’s  37th  chapter  expressed, 
Avith  his  usual  accuracy  and  foi’ce,  nearly  all  that  Avas  then 
knoAvn  concerning  him.  It  commences  thus : — 

‘  Ulphilas,  the  bishop  and  apostle  of  the  Goths,  acquired  their  love 
and  reverence  by  his  blameless  life  and  indefatigable  zeal ;  and  they 
received  Avith  implicit  confidence,  the  doctrines  of  truth  and  virtue 
which  he  preached  and  practised.  He  executed  the  arduous  task  of 

*  ‘  Bound  me  the  hails  of  the  Goths — their  skajijam  and  matjam  and 
drinkam 

Harshly  resound ;  in  such  din  Avho  could  fit  verses  indite  ? 

Calliope,  sweet  Muse,  from  the  wine-Avet  embraces  of  Bacchus 
Shrinks,  lest  her  wavering  feet  bear  her  no  longer  aright.* 
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translating  the  Scriptures  into  their  native  tongue — a  dialect  of  the 
German,  or  Teutonic  language  ;  but  he  prudently  suppressed  the  four 
Books  of  the  Kings,  as  they  might  tend  to  irritate  the  fierce  and  san¬ 
guinary  spirit  of  the  barbarians.’ 

Already  also  a  century  before  Gibbon,  Francis  Junius  (w^hose 
name  was  Latinised  from  the  French  Du  Jou)  had  published 
Ulfilas’s  translation  of  tlie  Gosj)els,  and  had  acquired  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  a  certain  number  of  Gothic  derivations  for  English  words, 
of  which  Dr.  Johnson  freely  availed  himself  in  his  Dictionary 
while  quizzing  Junius’s  wild  notions  of  etymology  in  his  pre¬ 
face.  But  the  great  philological  movement  at  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  of  which  Jacob  Grimm  may  be  taken  as  the 
type,  was  the  first  cause  of  a  true  appreciation  and  scientific 
study  of  the  work  of  Ulfilas.  Scholars  had  found  out  what 
incalculable  assistance  was  rendered  by  the  study  of  Sanskrit 
towards  the  affiliation  and  comparison  of  the  various  languages 
of  the  ‘  Indo-European  ’  stock.  Grimm  and  his  fellow-workers 
perceived  that  Gothic  offered  a  promise  of  similar  assistance  to 
him  who  Avould  study  the  history  of  the  languages  of  the  Teu¬ 
tonic  family.  Nor  has  this  promise  been  belied.  The  Bible 
of  Ulfilas  has  illustrated  our  kindred  languages,  as  might 
have  been  expected  from  this  venerable  monument  of  Teuton- 
ism,  which  is  seven  centuries  older  than  the  Scandinavian 
Edda,  five  centuries  older  than  the  High  German  Niebelungen 
Lied,  three  centuries  older  even  than  the  ‘  Pai'aphrase’  of  the 
Northumbrian  Caedmon. 

While  the  work  of  Ulfilas  has  thus  received  an  unexpected 
increase  of  value  from  the  services  rendered  by  it  to  one  of  the 
youngest  of  modern  sciences.  Philology,  light  equally  unex¬ 
pected  and  not  less  valuable  has  been  thrown  upon  his  life  and 
opinions  by  the  discovery  at  Paris  of  Ins  biography,  written 
by  Auxeiitius.  To  this  biographer  we  owe  almost  all  that  is 
vivid  and  personal  in  our  present  knowledge  of  a  character 
wliich  was  dim  and  almost  mythical  in  the  days  of  Gibbon. 
The  Auxentius  to  whom  we  are  thus  indebted  was  not  either 
of  the  two  bishops  of  jMilan  with  whom  we  are  brought  in  con¬ 
tact  in  reading  the  life  of  Ambrose.  His  see  was  Dorostorus 
in  Moesia,  a  place  familiar  to  our  generation  by  its  modern 
name  of  Sllistria.  He  tells  us  himself  that  he  was  a  pupil  and 
friend  of  Ulfilas,  and  we  may  conjecturally  assign  to  liim  a 
date  between  a.d.  330  and  390.  The  story  of  the  decipher¬ 
ment  of  his  MS.  at  Paris,  in  the  year  1840,  by  a  German 
student,  has  a  little  of  the  romance  of  bibliography  about  it, 
and  shall  be  told  atthe  conclusion  of  this  paper. 

Lastly,  ‘  Where  did  Ulfilas  work  V  For  that  also  is  a  point 
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which  modern — very  modern  history  happens  to  illustrate. 
The  province  of  Moesia,  which  was  the  scene  of  the  labours  of 
this  earliest  of  Teutonic  authors,  and  from  which  the  somewhat 
unfortunate  name  of  Moeso-Gothic  has  been  applied  to  his 
language,  was  pretty  nearly  conterminous  with  Servia  and 
that  Bulgaria  ‘  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much.’  And  his 
birth-place  was  in  Dacia,  that  province  which  Trajan  conquered 
with  so  much  toil,  and  which  Aurclian,  170  years  after  Trajan, 
with  such  true  statesmanship  abandoned  to  the  Goths.  But 
those  170  years  of  Homan  occupation  of  Hungary,  Transyl¬ 
vania,  Moldavia,  and  AVallachia  j)roduced  among  other  results 
these  two.  First,  Ulfilas  must  have  imbibed  in  his  childhood 
some  knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue,  as  still  spoken  by  the 
subject  provincials  in  Dacia ;  and  hence,  probably,  the  fact 
that  his  translation  show's  traces  of  the  influence  of  the  old 
Latin  version  (the  Itala)  as  well  as  of  the  Greek  original. 
Secondly,  at  the  present  hour,  the  interposition  of  some 
millions  of  men  in  Houmania  and  Transylvania,  speaking  the 
Daco-Romansch  language,  and  thrust  like  a  w'edge  between 
the  two  great  masses  of  the  Slavonian  race,  decidedly  affects, 
and  in  some  degree  may  facilitate  the  solution  of  the  Eastern 
Question.  Marcus  Ulpius  Trajanus  still  moulds  the  east  of 
Europe. 

The  scenes  in  which  the  life  of  the  Gothic  apostle  was 
passed  almost  necessitated  so  much  of  reference  to  contem¬ 
porary  politics ;  but  w’c  shall  not  transgress  in  the  same  manner 
again.  Henceforth  we  concern  ourselves  with  no  events  that 
have  happened  within  the  last  1,400  years.  Our  proto-Teu- 
tonic  author  was  not  of  pure  Teuton  origin.  His  ancestors 
■were  Cappadocians,  carried  away  captive  by  the  Goths,  about 
the  middle  of  the  third  century,  from  the  village  of  Sadagol- 
thina,  near  the  city  of  Parnassus.  This  place  was  in  the  very 
centre  of  Asia  ]\Iinor,  near  the  large  inland  sea  of  Tatta. 
But  in  the  tw'o  generations  which  passed  aw’ay  between  that 
enforced  migration  and  the  birth  of  Ulfilas,  there  was  plenty  of 
time  for  the  Cappadocian  captives,  while  still  perhaps  retain¬ 
ing  their  ancestral  Christianity,  to  become  Goths  in  language 
and  thought,  a  change  which  seems  to  be  attested  by  the  very 
name  which  the  j)arents  of  Ulfilas  bestowed  u|)on  tlieir  offspring. 
As  for  that  name  of  his,  it  is  written  in  various  ways,  in  con¬ 
sequence,  no  doubt,  of  the  barbarous  northern  W  with  which 
it  commenced.  Wulfila,  Vulfila,  Hulfila,  Gulphilas, 

Oop^lkctc,  arc  the  different  forms  under  which  it  appears.  The 
first  is  probably  the  correct  one,  though  the  Grecised  UlfiUts 
has  now  so  thoroughly  established  itself  that  it  is  not  worth 
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while  to  attempt  its  eradication.  It  is  conjectured  that  its 
meaning  may  have  been  ‘  wolf-cub,’  a  name  which  would  have 
been  most  appropriate  had  the  boy  turned  out  a  Visigothic 
freebooter,  Avhile  it  is  paradoxically  inappropriate  for  him  who 
was  to  be  the  shepherd  and  bishop  of  so  many  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen,  and  the  first  to  Avrite  doAvn  for  them  the  words — 
ih  ini  hnirdeis  pods  (‘  I  am  the  good  shepherd  ’) — asneis  gasai- 
with  AVULF  qimandun  (‘the  hireling  seeth  the  coming ’) 
— -jah  sa  yvvi.i'S  frawilivith  tho  jah  distahjith  tho  lamba  (‘and 
‘  the  Avolf  teareth  them  and  scattereth  the  sheep 

The  birth  of  Ulfilas  occurred  at  a  critical  time  in  the  history 
of  Christianity  and  the  Empire.  In  that  year  (311)  the  Em¬ 
peror  Galerius  died,  and  the  persecution  of  the  Christians 
ceased.  Next  year  Constantine  adopted  the  laharum  upon  his 
standards,  and  in  hoc  signo  defeated  his  Roman  riA^al,  Maxen- 
tius.  In  323,  AA’hen  Ulfilas  Avas  tAvelve  years  old,  Constantine 
overcame  Licinius,  and  the  Christian,  or  rather  Christianising, 
emperor  became  sovereign  of  the  Avhole  Roman  AA’orld.  When 
the  future  Bishop  of  the  Goths  Avas  fourteen  years  old,  the 
great  Council  of  Nica;a  Avas  assembled,  and  five  years  later  the 
ncAV  capital  AA'as  dedicated,  AA-hich  bore  the  name  of  the  city  of 
Constantine. 

More  relevant,  perhaps,  to  our  present  purpose,  than  these 
dates,  Avould  be  the  history  of  the  Avars  Avhich,  during  this 
time,  Avere  fitfully  commenced  and  abandoned,  between  the 
Romans  and  the  Goths;  but  our  infoi’mation  as  to  these  is 
fragmentary  and  the  dates  are  not  Avell  ascertained.  It  seems 
pretty  clear,  hoAvcver,  that  a  Avar  of  this  kind  Avas  waged  in  the 
year  332  ;  and  Avhen  Ave  hear  that  it  terminated  unsuccessfully 
for  the  Goths,  and  that  their  king,  Araric,  sent  hostages,  of 
Avhom  his  own  son  Avas  one,  to  Constantinople,  Ave  may  per¬ 
haps,  Avithout  making  too  large  an  assumption,  couple  this  fact 
Avith  the  statement  of  a  biographer  friendly  to  Ulfilas,*  that 
he,  during  the  reign  of  Constantine,  ‘Avas  sent  with  others  by 
‘  the  ruler  of  his  nation  on  an  embassy  to  Constantinople,  for 
‘  the  barbarians  of  his  country  Avere  subject  to  the  emperor.’ 
The  difference  betAvecn  a  hostage  and  the  envoy  of  a  subject 
people  is  not  so  great  as  to  put  the  two  narratives  very  far 
asunder ;  and  the  age  of  Ulfilas,  tAventy-one,  (supposing  Ave 
have  got  the  year  rightly  fixed)  Avould  fit  the  former  character 
better  than  the  latter. 

At  any  rate  it  seems  probable  that  much  of  his  time  betAveen 
331  and  341  Avas  passed  at  the  great  metropolis  of  the  Eastern 

*  Philostorgius,  ii.  5. 
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Empire,  that  he  then  obtained  that  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
Greek  language,  which  he  certainly  possessed,  and  that  to  this 
time  must  be  assigned  his  conversion  to  the  Christian  faith, 
unless,  as  we  have  before  suggested,  Christianity,  of  some  sort 
or  other,  was  the  religion  in  which  he  was  born  and  educated. 
But,  even  so,  the  Christian  Goths  in  Dacia,  during  the  years 
of  his  childhood  and  youth,  are  probably  well  described  by 
Auxentius,  as  ‘  living  an  indifferent  life,  in  hunger  and  poverty 
‘  of  the  preached  word  ’ — m  fame  et  pcnuria  predicationis  in- 
differenter  agentcs ;  and  the  residence  at  Constantinople  may 
well  have  been  the  turning-point  in  his  life,  the  influence  which 
changed  languid  acquiescence  into  missionary  earnestness  on 
behalf  of  his  ancestral  faith. 

The  young  Gothic  stranger  who,  whether  hostage  or  envoy, 
seems  to  have  taken  up  his  residence  for  a  time  at  Constanti¬ 
nople,  was,  before  long,  ordained  lector.  This  was  a  subor¬ 
dinate  office,  the  lowest  but  one  in  the  whole  ecclesiastical 
hierarchy,  but  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  ceremony  of 
ordination  Avas  performed  by  handing  to  the  new  reader  a 
copy  of  the  Scrij)tures,  and  that  the  duties  upon  which  he 
then  entered  consisted  not  only  in  reading  to  the  congrega¬ 
tion  the  lessons  taken  from  the  Gospels  and  from  St.  Paul’s 
Epistles,  but  also  in  exercising  a  librarian’s  office  and  taking 
charge  of  the  sacred  codices  when  they  were  not  being  used  in 
divine  service. 

AVe  may,  therefore,  with  much  probability  conjecture,  though 
we  cannot  prove,  that  it  Avas  during  these  years  betAveen  twenty 
and  thirty,  Avhile  he  Avas  officiating  at  Constantinople  as  lector, 
perhaps  at  times  making  missionary  journeys  to  his  kinsmen  in 
Dacia,  that  the  great  thought  occurred  to  his  mind — ‘  Why 

*  not  put  down  the  Gothic  speech  of  my  childhood  in  Avritten 

*  Avords,  and  translate  into  them  the  Greek  codices  which  I  am 

*  daily  handling  ?  ’  Surely  Ave  are  not  wrong  in  calling  it  a 
great  thought.  The  missionary  of  to-day,  Avith  the  experience 
of  many  generations  of  predecessors  to  guide  him,  docs  not 
find  it  an  over-easy  task  to  fix  the  gutturals,  the  breathings, 
the  aspirates  of  a  barbarous  tribe  in  characters  invented  for  the 
use  of  a  nation  speaking  a  very  different  kind  of  language ;  and 
even  Avhen  this  is  done,  the  labour  of  translating  the  Scriptures 
into  the  newly-Avrittcn  speech  is  often  iife-long.  But  this  man, 
with  no  guides  or  precursors  on  his  difficult  path,  conceived  in 
his  OAvn  brain  the  idea  of  both  tasks,  and  accomplished  both. 
He  comes  before  us  as  a  Cadmus-Wickliffe,  bringing  as  gifts 
to  his  nation  the  first  Teutonic  alphabet  and  the  first  Teutonic 
Bible. 
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Translations  of  the  Bible  into  various  Syrian  and  Egyptian 
dialeets  had  been  made  before  the  time  of  Ulfilas,  but  these 
were  already  literary  languages.  We  may  safely  assert  that 
his  version  was  the  first  that  had  been  made  of  either  the 
Jewish  or  the  Christian  Scriptures  into  a  language  that  was 
then  accounted  bai’barous.  On  such  an  important  subject  as 
the  invention  of  the  Gothic  alphabet  and  the  translation  of  the 
Scriptures,  it  will  be  well  to  quote,  even  at  the  risk  of  a  little 
repetition,  the  ipsissima  verba  of  our  authorities.  Unfortunately 
Auxentius  is  too  deeply  engaged  in  doctrinal  discussions  to 
give  us  any  information  as  to  his  master’s  greatest  claim  to  the 
gratitude  of  posterity.  We  have,  therefore,  to  take  our  details 
from  three  ecclesiastical  historians  who  flourished  half  a  century 
or  more  after  the  death  of  Ulfilas,  but  who,  though  differing 
as  to  many  other  circumstances  of  his  life,  speak  with  re¬ 
markable  unanimity  as  to  this. 

Philostorgius,  the  Arian  historian  of  the  Church,  who  lived 
from  about  358  to  427,  says  (ii.  5): — ‘  Urfilas  carefully 
‘  watched  over  his  people  in  many  other  ways,  but,  especially, 
‘  he  invented  for  them  letters  of  their  own,  and  having  done 
‘  so,  translated  into  their  speech  all  the  Scriptures  except  the 
‘  Books  of  Kings,  which  contain  the  history  of  w’ars :  whereas 
‘  this  nation  is  already  very  fond  of  war,  and  needs  the  bit 
‘  rather  than  the  spur,  so  far  as  fighting  is  conceimed.’ 

Socrates  (about  380-450)  writes  (iv.  33) : — ‘  Then  also 
‘  Ulfilas,  the  Bishop  of  the  Goths,  invented  the  Gothic  letters, 
‘  and  by  his  translation  of  the  Divine  Scriptures  into  the  lan- 
‘  guage  of  the  Goths,  enabled  the  Barbaiuans  to  learn  the 
‘  oracles  of  God.’ 

Sozomen  (also  about  380-450)  says  : — ‘  Ulfilas  Avas  the  first 
‘  inventor  of  letters  for  them’  (the  Goths),  ‘  and  he  translated 
‘  the  holy  books  into  their  own  speech  ’  (vi.  37). 

Jomandes,  or  Jordanes,  the  historian  of  the  Goths,  speaks  of 
‘  their  Primate  Vulfila,  Avho  is  said  to  have  instructed  them  in 
‘letters’  (Ue  Rebus  Geticis,  li.).  But  he  should,  perhaps, 
hardly  be  considered  an  independent  authority,  as  he  flourished 
about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  and  evidently  builds, 
as  much  as  possible,  on  the  foundations  laid  for  him  by  the 
ecclesiastical  historians,  Socrates  and  Sozomen. 

If  this  great  literary  labour  was  begun  at  Constantinople, 
and  in  the  third  decade  of  the  life  of  Ulfilas,  Ave  may,  never¬ 
theless,  safely  conjecture  that  it  Avas  not  ended  then.  Many 
years  Avere  doubtless  spent  upon  the  task  ;  yet  his  friend  Aux¬ 
entius  tells  us  also  that  he  left  behind  him  ‘  many  tracts  and 
‘  many  expositions,  written  in  the  three  languages — Greek, 
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‘  Latin,  and  Gothic,  useful  and  edifying  for  those  who  heard 
‘  them,  and  for  himself  an  eternal  memorial  and  reward.’ 
As  the  middle  and  later  years  of  his  life  were  passed  amid 
much  stress  of  persecution,  exile,  controversy,  and  ‘  that 
‘  which  must  have  come  upon  him  daily,  the  care  of  all  the 
‘  churches,’  Ave  have  proof  of  considerable  literary  activity  on 
the  part  of  this  first  of  Teutonic  authors. 

Of  this  life  of  intellectual  toil  we  yet  retain  some  of  the 
most  precious  fruits.  Deservedly  the  most  famous  represen¬ 
tation  of  them  is  the  Codex  Argenteus.  a  manuscript  of  the 
four  gospels.  The  actual  Avriting  of  this  Codex  cannot  be 
referred  to  an  earlier  period  than  the  close  of  the  fifth  century, 
fully  one  hundred  years  after  the  death  of  Ulfilas,  but  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  text  is  substantially  his.  The 
history  of  this  single  IMS.,  adequately  told,  Avould  require  an 
article  to  itself.  Written  originally  in  Italy,  ])robably  at 
Ravenna,  carried  thence  either  by  the  fortunes  of  Avar,  or  by 
some  matrimonial  alliance  of  royalty,  or  (as  some  German  phi¬ 
lologists  unkindly  suggest)  by  a  dishonest  English  student  in 
the  middle  ages,  Avho  fell  ill  and  died  on  his  homoAvard  journey, 
it  appears  next — and  that  is  all  that  can  be  said  Avith  cer¬ 
tainty — at  a  Westphalian  monastery,  in  the  early  years  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  Transported  thence  to  Prague,  in  the 
Thirty  Years  War,  it  becomes  the  prize  of  a  SAvedish  general, 
AA'ho  sends  it  as  one  of  his  most  cherished  trophies  to  Stock¬ 
holm.  Christina,  daughter  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  careless  in 
this,  as  in  so  many  other  things,  of  her  countrymen's  desires, 
alloAvs  her  secretary,  Isaac  Vossius,  to  carry  it  aAvay  Avith  him 
when  he  leaves  her  court  and  returns  to  his  natiA’e  Nether¬ 
lands.  From  him,  hoAvcver,  it  Avas  repurchased  in  1662  by 
the  SAvedish  Chancellor,  Gabriel  de  la  Gardie,  for  the  moderate 
sum  of  600  reich-thalers  (about  30/.),  and  thus,  after  a  few 
years’  exile,  it  returned  to  Scandinavia,  the  traditional  home  of 
the  Gothic  race.  There,  in  the  library  of  the  Unh'ersity  of 
Upsal,  it  still  remains,  probably  the  most  precious  literary 
treasure  Avhich  Sweden  possesses. 

Outside,  it  still  bears  the  solid  silver  binding  in  Avhich  Count 
de  la  Gardie  invested  it ;  Avithin,  its  noble  Gothic  characters, 
illuminated  in  silver  upon  a  purple  ground,  explain  the  real 
reason  of  the  name  Argenteus.  A  feAv  Avords  at  the  beginning 
of  each  section  are  blazoned  in  gold  instead  of  silver.  At  the 
bottom  of  each  page,  a  sort  of  gallery  of  four  arches,  resting 
on  Corinthian  columns,  suggests  the  influence  of  the  architec¬ 
ture  of  Ravenna  on  the  mind  of  the  amanuensis,  and  serves 
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the  useful  purpose  of  enclosing  the  numbers  which,  under  the 
well-known  name  of  the  ‘  Eusebian  Canons,’  enabled  the  student, 
before  the  introduction  of  chapters  and  verses,  readily  to  com¬ 
pare  the  text  of  one  Gospel  with  the  parallel  passages  in  the 
other  three. 

The  Codex  Argenteus  once  consisted  of  330  pages,  of  which 
unfortunately  only  187  now  remain.  Thus,  nearly  one-halt 
has  perished.  A  few  of  the  blanks  left  in  the  four  Gospels  are 
supplied  from  another  source,  to  which  Ave  are  also  indebted 
for  the  fragments,  not  inconsiderable,  though  far  less  than  we 
could  desire,  of  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  The  other  Epistles 
and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  are  entirely  lost. 

This  other  source  to  which  we  have  referred,  and  which 
supplies  us  with  an  amount  of  Gothic  text  equal  to  about 
three-fourths  of  the  Codex  Argenteus,  is  the  Ambrosian  Library 
at  Milan.  In  this  great  library,  so  rich  in  palimpsests,  are 
three  MSS.,  one  of  which,  to  a  superficial  observer,  seemed 
to  contain  only  a  Latin  copy  of  the  Gospels ;  another.  Pope 
Gregory  the  Great’s  Homilies  on  Ezekiel ;  and  a  third,  St. 
Jerome’s  Commentaries  on  Isaiah.  But,  under  these  Latin 
treatises,  the  patient  labour  of  Count  Castiglione,  prompted 
by  the  celebrated  Cardinal  Mai,  discovered,  about  the  year 
1820,  those  fragments  of  the  Gothic  version  of  St.  Matthew’s 
Gospel  and  of  St.  Paul’s  Epistles,  Avhich,  as  we  have  said, 
fairly  supj)ly  the  deficiencies  of  the  Codex  Argenteus,  and 
enable  us  to  read  a  considerable  part  of  the  New  Testament 
in  the  same  form  in  Avhich  Ulfilas  circulated  it  among  his 
brethren  in  Dacia.  Some  minute  fragments  of  Genesis,  of 
Ezra,  and  of  Nebemiah  have  been  similarly  preserved ;  but, 
practically,  the  Old  Testament  of  the  Goths  is  lost. 

To  the  same  source,  the  palimpsests  of  the  Ambrosian 
Library,  we  are  indebted  for  several  pages  of  a  Commentary 
on  the  Gospel  of  John,  which  modern  scholars  have  agreed 
to  call  by  tbe  Gothic  term,  Skeireins,  ‘  an  elucidation ;  ’  and 
a  very  interesting  fragment  of  an  Ecclesiastical  Calendar, 
from  the  23rd  October  to  the  30th  November.  Both  these 
documents,  thus  recently  fished  up  from  the  sea  of  darkness 
and  oblivion,  are  found  to  throw  valuable  light  on  the  life  and 
teaching  of  Ulfilas. 

The  personal  and  religious  interests,  however,  of  these  re¬ 
mains,  great  as  they  are,  will  doubtless  always  be  subordinate 
to  that  philological  interest  of  which  Ave  have  already  spoken. 
Here  we  have  the  actual  language  spoken  by  Alaric  and  his 
long-haired  Goths,  when  they  stood  under  the  Avails  of  Rome; 
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the  language  of  Theodoric  the  Ostrogoth ;  probably  also  of 
Genseric  the  Vandal,  and  Alboin  the  Lombard.  And  this 
language,  when  Ave  have  made  acquaintance  Avith  a  fcAv  of  its 
unfamiliar  particles  {jn.h  =  and, =  if,  wite  =  for,  and 
the  like),  and  Avhen  Ave  have  learned  to  recognise  the  stately 
and  beautiful  grammatical  forms  Avhicli  it  contains,*  but  Avhicli 
Ave  have  lost,  is  seen  to  be  in  A’ery  truth  and  essence  the  same 
language  as  our  OAvn,  to  explain  our  dialectical  peculiarities, 
and  sometimes  even  to  ennoble  that  Avhich  Ave  call  slang  by  its 
illustrious  kinship. 

Take  in  illustration  of  the  first  point,  the  complaint  of  the 
JcAVS,  in  John  vi.  60:  Hardu  ist  thuta  waiird :  vdias  mag  this 
hausjun  ?  It  only  needs,  as  to  the  last  Avord,  that  avc  should 
be  reminded  of  the  interchangeableness  of  s  and  r,  and  that  Ave 
should  further  compare  the  German  hiiren  (to  hear),  and  the 
sentence  Avill  at  once  read  off  into  English :  ‘  Hard  is  that 
‘  AA’ord;  Avhat  (man)  may  hear  this?  ’ 

Again,  Avhen  AA'e  find  in  the  ISth  chapter  of  John,  that  //•//'«?« 
=  ‘  to  love,’  and  ihvd  jus  frijoiids  meinai  sijuth  =  ‘  you  are  my 
‘  friends ’  (that  is,  they  Avho  love  me);  and  Avhen  aa'g  further 
find  that  Jijan  =  ‘  to  hate,’  and  the  participle  Jijaads  =  ‘  one 
‘  Avho  hates,  an  enemy  ;  ’  Ave  then  at  once  2)erceive  hoAv  it  has 
come  to  j)ass  friend  and  fiend,  so  like  in  form,  have  such 
different  meanings ;  though  it  is  true  that  the  difficulty  still 
remains,  to  understand  how  our  Teutonic  ancestors  could  alloAv 
that  one  little  letter  r  to  bridge  oA’er  the  vast  gulf  betAveen 
loving  and  hating.  From  fiend  to  ogre,  hoAvever,  is  an  easier 
transition ;  and  Avhen  Ave  find  in  Luke  i.  30,  as  j)art  of  the 
angelic  salutation,  Ni  ogs  thus  Mariam,  ‘  Fear  not,  thou, 
‘  Mary,’  Ave  at  once  understand  that  an  ogre  Avas  originally 
anything  that  causes  fear. 

With  this  word  fijan  for  a  clue,  Ave  can  noAV  thread  our  Avay 
through  a  longer  verse,  the  26th  of  the  14th  chapter  of  Luke. 
Jabai  tchas  gaggith  (i)ronounce  the  double  g  as  ng')  du  mis  jah 
ni  fijaith  attan  seinana  jah  aiththein,  jah  tiucn,  juh  barna,  jah 
hrothrnns,jah  svistrnns,  nauhiith-than  seina  silbins  saivaln,  ni 
mag  meins  siponeis  visan.  ‘  If  Avho  ’  (  =  anyone)  ‘  gangs  to 
‘  me  and  hates  not  his  father  and  mother  ’  (in  the  Gothic  equi¬ 
valents  of  these  Avords  Ave  have  an  extraordinary  deviation 
from  a  very  Avide-spread  type)  ‘  and  his  Avife  ’  (the  Gothic  for 
AA’oman  has  risen  into  queen  by  a  converse  process  to  that  by 


*  Such  as  theviaiuma  =  German  deinem  =  English  thine;  and  habaida, 
habaides,  habaida ;  habaidedum,  habaideduth,  habaidedun ;  all  repre¬ 
sented  by  our  significant  word  had. 
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which  the  Italian  donna  has  descended  into  woman)  ‘  and  his 
‘  bairns  and  his  brothers  and  his  sisters,  and  still  then  ’  (nauh 
=  German  noch)  ‘  his  selPs  soul  ’  (compare  the  Scotch  sawl 
and  the  German  seele),  ‘  he  may  not  be  my  disciple.’ 

AVe  spoke  of  the  study  of  our  own  dialects  as  being  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  labours  of  Ulfilas.  In  the  northern,  and,  we 
believe,  in  some  of  the  eastern  counties  of  England,  the  word 
to  tcilt  is  used  of  the  decay  of  fruit  (as,  ‘  these  pears  have 
‘  wilted  ’) ;  and  this  dialectical  word,  like  so  many  others,  is 
retained  in  the  American  vocabulary,  though  in  a  rather  dif¬ 
ferent  sense.  Thus,  in  describing  an  action  in  the  American 
Civil  AVar,  a  journalist  wrote,  ‘  Our  troops  wilted  ’  (ran 
away).  This  word  is  accounted  for  by  the  Gothic  ga-sioiltan, 
to  die.  Again,  the  Yorkshire  mickle  and  the  Scotch  meihle 
correspond  to  ndhils,  the  regular  Gothic  equivalent  of  great. 
The  Scotch  sih  (of  kin  to)  is  represented  by  the  Gothic  sibja 
(relationship).  AVhen  a  north-countryman  says,  ‘  Vm  ganging 
‘  to  my  bairns,'  he  speaks,  as  the  texts  above  quoted  show  us, 
almost  pure  Gothic.  We  may  have  been  sometimes  puzzled 
to  know  why  Londoners  now'  talk  of  shop-lifting,  and  why 
the  Scotch  borderei's  used  to  talk  of  cattle- lifting.  But  when 
we  read  the  beautiful  Gothic  translation  of  the  tenth  chapter 
of  John,  we  see  at  once  that  ‘  to  lift  ’  in  the  sense  of  ‘  to  rob  ’  is 
a  rightful  Teutonic  w'ord.  Saei  ijin  ni  atgaggith  thairh  daur 
in  gardan  lambc  ak  steigith  aljathro  (‘  He  that  goes  not  in 
‘  through  the  door  into  the  yard  of  the  lambs,  but  mounts 
‘  another  way  ’),  ‘  sah  hliftns  ist  jah  vaidedja  '  (he  is  a  thief 
‘  and  an  evildoer.’) 

Then,  as  for  Avords  Avhich  cannot  aspire  to  a  place  in  a  dic¬ 
tionary  of  dialects :  few'  words  in  the  Avhole  range  of  slang 
could  seem  less  dignified  than  ‘  spry  ;  ’  yet  this,  too,  can  claim  a 
legitimate  descent  from  the  Gothic  sprauto,  quickly.  In  John 
xi.  2y,  we  are  told  that  Mary,  Avhen  she  heard  of  the  Saviour’s 
approach,  urrais  sprauto  jah  iddja  dii  imma,  ‘  arose  quickly 
‘  and  Avent  to  him.’  And  in  this  connexion,  though  not  as 
illustrating  the  history  of  slang,  we  may  notice  that  the 
Gothic  AA'ord  for  ‘  immediately  ’  is  suns.  Thus,  MatthcAv  viii. 
3  :  jah  suns  hrain  worth  thata  thrutsjill  is,  ‘  and  immediately 
‘  cleansed  Avas  his  leprosy.’  The  inveterate  habit  of  promising 
an  earlier  fulfilment  of  our  intentions  than  Ave  can  hope  to 
perform — that  habit  Avhich  so  often  makes  our  five  minutes 
equivalent  to  thirty — has,  in  recent  times,  since  the  date  of  the 
Authorised  Version,  broken  down  the  meanings  of  both  ‘  by- 
‘  and-by  ’  and  ‘  presently,’  rendering  them  quite  inadequate 
representations  of  the  Greek  to  Avhich,  in  our  translators’ 
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day,  they  were  equivalent.  It  is  interesting,  and  somewhat 
reassuring,  to  see  that  the  very  same  tendency  was  at  u’ork  in 
the  very  dawn  of  our  history,  turning  the  energetic  suns  of 
the  soldiers  of  Alaric  into  the  languid  ‘  soon  ’  of  our  English 
forefathers. 

We  have  already  hinted  at  the'  value  of  the  study  of 
Gothic,  as  illustrating  the  relationship  of  the  various  Teutonic 
languages  to  one  another,  and  their  affiliation  to  the  great 
Aryan  parent  stock.  As  Sanscrit  is  not  itself  the  Aryan,  so 
neither  is  Gothic  the  Teutonic  ur-sprache,  the  original  speech 
from  which  the  others  have  sprung ;  hut  each  is  so  many  steps 
nearer  to  the  ur-sprnehe,  that  by  mounting  up  to  it  we  gain  a 
wider  and  clearer  horizon,  and  can  discern  the  common  origin 
of  streams  of  language  which  otherwise  might  have  seemed  to 
us  hopelessly  disparted. 

For  instance,  who,  judging  from  the  existing  foi'ms  of 
Teutonic  speech,  would  have  supposed  that  we  ever  had  the 
Dual  in  our  grammar  ?  And  yet,  when  we  turn  to  the  Codex 
Arpenteus,  we  find  dual  forms  marked  out  with  great  clearness 
and  accuracy.  For  instance,  in  jNIark  xi.  2,  where  Christ 
sends  two  of  llis  disciples  to  bring  the  ass  upon  which  He  is 
to  make  His  triumjdial  entry  into  Jerusalem,  He  says  to  them, 

‘  Gagfjdts  in  hoini  tho  xcithra-rcairthon  iggguis.'  ‘  Go  ye  two . 
‘  into  the  village  which  is  over  against  you  two.’  Had  He  been 
addressing  more  than  two  persons,  the  proper  forms  would  have 
been  gaggith  and  izwis. 

Again,  the  universal  termination  of  the  neuter  plural  of 
substantives  and  adjectives  in  Gothic  is  n.  Thus,  the  goda 
waurda  of  our  kinsmen  show  a  relationship  to  the  bona  verba 
of  the  Koman  and  the  iyafii  ^ruxuTu  of  the  Greek,  which  no 
termination  in  our  own  ‘  good  words  ’  reminds  us  of. 

One  more  illustration  may  be  permitted,  though  it  is  by 
this  time  one  of  the  commonplaces  of  comparative  etymology. 
Who,  judging  from  the  mere  aspect  of  the  Avords,  would 
suspect  a  kinship  between  the  tear  of  English  speech  and  its 
French  equivalent?  But  Ulfilas  furnishes  us  at  once  with  the 
missing  link.  We  rise  from  the  English  tear  to  the  Gothic 
tagr\  thence,  by  an  easy  transition,  we  pass  to  the  Greek 
dahru  ;  thence  to  the  Latin  lacruma  ;  from  which  we  descend 
again  into  the  plain  of  modern  languages,  and  recognise  in 
French  the  clipped  and  abbreviated  form,  larme. 

As  we  have  said,  these  illustrations  now  take  their  place 
among  the  very  rudiments  of  jdiilological  science.  Still,  they 
retain  a  great  interest,  especially  for  the  student  Avho  is  willing 
to  re-discover  them  for  himself,  by  a  patient  study  of  the 
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Gothic  tongue.  To  read  a  list  of  Gothic  words  in  a  dictionary 
or  a  comparative  grammar,  is  like  viewing  a  hortus  siccus, 
valuable,  it  may  be,  and  scientifically  useful,  but  somewhat 
uninteresting.  To  read  Ulfilas  in  his  own  tongue,  and  find, 
here  a  trace  of  the  old  long-extinct  speech,  which  was  once 
common  to  all  the  Indo-European  nations,  there  a  word,  or  a 
vowel  in  a  word,  which  recalls  some  peculiarity  in  the  dialect 
of  Yorkshire  or  of  Dorsetshire,  is  like  wandering  through  the 
forest  at  spring-time,  and  gathering  its  ferns  and  flowers  for 
ourselves. 

We  return  to  the  life  and  times  of  the  great  translator.  In 
the  year  337,  when  Ulfilas  was  twenty-six,  the  Emperor  Con¬ 
stantine  died,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
empire  by  his  son  Constantius.  And  then  was  commenced 
one  of  the  most  peculiar  reigns  of  wdiich  history  has  preserved 
a  record ;  the  reigu  of  a  man  deeply  dyed  in  the  blood  of  rela¬ 
tives  and  friends,  who  used  the  obsequious  service  of  eunuchs 
instead  of  entrusting  the  affairs  of  the  state  to  honest  and 
capable  ministers,  whose  feeble  haughtiness  and  cowardly  am¬ 
bition  bear  no  trace  of  the  influence  of  Christianity  upon  his 
life,  but  who,  nevertheless,  plunged  into  theological  discus¬ 
sions  with  an  eagerness,  and  continued  in  the  same  with  a 
patient  endurance,  such  as  we  should  scarcely  find  now-a-days 
in  a  salaried  professor  of  divinity.  Now,  under  the  fostering 
care  of  this  imperial  theologian  were  produced  those  wondeiTul 
eighteen  creeds,  the  offspring  of  nearly  as  many  toiling  coun¬ 
cils;  now,  to  quote  a  well-known  passage  from  Ammianus, 
‘  The  very  posts  of  the  empire  wei’e  disorganised  by  the  troops 
‘  of  bishops  galloping  backwards  and  forwards  at  the  public 
‘  expense,  to  attend  what  they  call  “synods,”  convened  by  the 
*  eraperoi'’s  order,  in  the  hope  of  bringing  every  man  round  to 
‘  his  oi)inion.’ 

One  such  synod  was  held  at  Antioch  in  341  ,*  in  order  to 
depose  Athanasius,  and  to  expunge  the  word  ‘  homousion  ’  from 
the  creed.  The  president  was  Eusebius,  long  known  as  Bishop 
of  Nicomedia,  well  described  as  court  chaplain  of  Constantine 
and  Constantius,  and  now,  just  at  the  close  of  his  life,  iSIetro- 
politan  of  Constantinople.  It  was  at  this  synod  of  Antioch, 
according  to  the  conjecture  of  Dr.  Bessell,  that  Ulfilas  was 
ordained  bishop.  We  may  perhaps  doubt  whether  the  -words 
‘  he  was  elected  by  Eusebius  and  the  bishops  who  were  with 


*  Generally  known  ns  ‘  the  Synod  of  the  Dedication,’  the  alleged 
object  of  the  meeting  being  the  dedication  of  the  Great  Church  of 
Antioch. 
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‘  him  ’  are  quite  sufficient  to  bear  the  weiglit  of  this  conclusion. 
Is  it  not  more  probable  that  some  one  of  his  biographers  would 
have  mentioned  at  least  the  name  of  Antioch,  had  that  been 
the  place  of  his  ordination  ?  But,  at  any  rate  the  date,  and 
the  name  of  the  consecrating  bishop  may  now  be  considered  as 
fixed.  It  Avas  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age,  A.D.  .341,  that 
Ulfilas  Avas  raised  from  the  humble  post  of  lector,  and,  by 
Eusebius  and  the  bishops  of  his  party,  Avas  elected  ‘  first  bishop 
‘  of  those  Avho  Avere  embracing  Christianity  in  the  Gothic 
‘  country.’ 

'I'lie  name  of  Eusebius  of  Xicomedia,  as  the  patron  and 
friend  of  Ulfilas,  brings  us  at  once  to  the  question,  ‘  Which  side 
‘  did  the  Gothic  bisliop  himself  take  in  the  long  theological 
‘  duel  of  the  fourth  century  ?  ’  To  this  question  but  one  ansAA-er 
can,  Avith  any  regard  to  historical  fairness,  be  returned.  Ul- 
filas  Avas  an  Arian ;  and,  if  the  apparently  unimpeachable  evi¬ 
dence  of  Auxentlus  be  accepted,  he  Avas,  or  believed  himself  to 
liaA'e  been,  an  Arian  all  his  life.  It  would  have  been  indeed 
surprising  had  he  not  been  on  that  side.  All  his  religious 
training  appears  to  have  been  received  in  that  great  city,  the 
centre  of  ecclesiastical  and  intellectual  activity  for  the  Uanu- 
bian  countries,  Avhich  his  admiring  disciple  calls  ‘  Constantino- 
‘  polim  immo  vero  Christianopolini.'’  And  Constantinople, 
AV’hen  he  entered  it,  Avas  feeling  the  reflux  of  the  tide  Avhich, 
in  325,  had  borne  her  and  her  emperor  up  to  the  Nicene  high- 
Avater  mark.  Nor  Avould  it  be  too  much  to  say  that,  from  the 
accession  of  Constantlus  in  337,  to  that  of  Theodosius  in  379 — 
except  for  a  parenthesis  of  three  yeai’s  under  Julian  and 
Jovian — Arianism,  in  one  form  or  other,  Avas  the  dominant 
creed,  the  state  religion  of  the  East,  and  that  the  Athanasians 
Avere  considered  by  the  majority,  at  least  of  the  ecclesiastics,  to 
Avhom  Constantinople  Avas  the  metropolis,  as  not  less  of  heretics 
than  Sabellius  himself.*  Noav,  these  forty-two  years,  from 
337  to  379,  fill  up  all  the  best  of  tlie  life  of  Ulfilas,  from  his 
twenty-sixth  to  his  sixty-eighth  year.  F rom  a  purely  secular 
point  of  view,  and  looking  only  to  the  disastrous  consequences 
of  the  Arianism  of  the  Teutonic  invaders  of  the  Roman  empire, 
Ave  may  Avell  regret  that  this  should  have  been  the  form  under 
Avhich  the  Gothic  apostle  received  and  propagated  the  Christian 
faith  ;  but  to  blame  him  for  his  religious  position  Avould  be,  in 
fact,  tantamount  to  blaming  him  for  having  been  born  in  the 

*  And  in  tliis  connexion  Ave  ouglit  not  to  forget  th.at  Marcellns  of 
Ancyra,  Avhoin  the  Church  noAv  regards  as  a  Sabellian  heretic,  was  till 
347  fighting  side  by  side  Avith  Allinnasins  against  the  Arians. 
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early  part  of  the  fourth  century,  rather  than  fifty  years  earlier 
or  fifty  years  later. 

As  for  Arianisni  itself,  we  must  say  a  few  words,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  life-work  of  Ulfilas  from  being  misjudged.  We 
are  in  danger  of  forming  a  wrong  estimate  of  that  system  of 
doctrine,  if  we  class  it  with  certain  modern  forms  of  religious 
thought,  which  are  popularly  supposed  to  be  its  representatives. 
In  point  of  fixct,  we  probably  should  not  err  in  asserting  that 
Arianisni  is  as  dead  as  the  worship  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  and 
that  there  is  nothing  which  corresi)onds  to  it,  or  represents  it 
in  any  of  the  schools  of  belief  or  disbelief  at  the  present  day. 
Yet,  the  maxim  ‘  <lc  mortuis  nil  nisi  honum’’  does  not  apply  to 
creeds  and  philosophies,  and  we  ivish  to  speak  the  truth  con¬ 
cerning  Arianism,  whether  it  be  for  good  or  whether  it  be  for  evil. 

In  the  first  place,  w'e  greatly  mistake  when  we  suppose  that 
the  Arians  represented  the  reaction  against  ‘  dogma.’  They 
hungered  and  thirsted  for  dogma;  the}'  could  not  endure  to 
confess  ignorance  or  to  acknowledge  inexplicable  mysteries. 
]\Iatthew  Arnold’s  criticism  upon  certain  orthodox  w'riters, 
that  ‘  they  seem  to  know  as  much  about  God  as  about  the 
‘  man  in  the  next  street,’  exactly  expresses  the  mental  attitude 
of  the  Arians.  The  veil  ivhich  reverence  and  love  had  per¬ 
mitted  in  primitive  times  to  rest  upon  the  relation  of  Christ  to 
Him  Avhom  he  spoke  of  as  Ilis  Father,  must  now  be  torn  down, 
and  a  clear  exact  account  of  the  whole  matter,  such  as  would 
commend  itself  to  the  understanding  of  every  man,  such  as 
would  stand  the  test  of  a  vigorous  dialectical  debate  in  the 
Agora  of  any  Hellenic  city,  must  be  given  to  the  ivhole  world. 
Looking  at  the  entire  course  of  the  controversy,  we  may  fairly 
say  that  but  for  the  Arian  question  we  should  never  have  had 
the  Athanasian  reply,  and  that  the  'O/ioouo-iov  of  Nicaja  is 
really  the  offspring,  though  the  hostile  offspring,  of  the  ’Ef 
oity.  bvTyjv  tysvsTo  of  Alexandria.  And  hence  it  w'as,  that  during 
the  half-century  of  Arian  ascendency  the  party  could  never 
‘  continue  in  the  same  stay.’  Creed  gave  birth  to  creed,  and 
sect  split  off  from  sect  wdth  a  rapidity  which  would  be  amus¬ 
ing  if  we  could  forget  the  subject-matter  of  the  controversy ; 
and  the  efforts  of  Arian  and  semi- Arian  to  frame  a  religious 
platform  upon  which  a  sufficient  majority  of  bishops  could 
stand  to  make  their  views  pass  for  catholic  verity,  and  to 
ensure  that  everything  above  or  below  their  exact  mark  on 
the  theological  thermometer  should  be  condemned  as  heresy, 
remind  one  more  of  a  presidential  campaign  in  America,  than 
of  the  earnest  discussions  on  high  themes  of  single-minded 
seekers  after  truth. 
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But,  secondly,  we  shall  much  mistake  the  feelings  and  the 
tendencies  of  an  Arian  of  the  fourth  century,  if,  judging  him 
by  his  supposed  I’eprescntatives  in  the  nineteenth,  we  imagine 
that  he  wished  to  eliminate  the  supernatural  from  Christianity, 
or  consciously  took  up  a  position  of  antagonism  to  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  Scripture.  It  would  be  dangerous  to  venture  on  a 
sweeping  assertion  as  to  the  conduct  of  any  party  through  the 
whole  of  that  vast  and  stormy  controversy ;  but  we  think  it 
will  be  admitted  that  the  doctrines  of  the  incarnation,  resur¬ 
rection,  and  ascension  of  Jesus  Christ  were  firmly  held  by  a 
large  majority  of  the  Arians,  and  that  the  sacrificial  import  of 
His  death  was  at  least  not  zealously  controverted.  In  their 
arguments  with  opponents,  they  do  not  appear  to  wish  to 
evade  the  appeal  to  Scripture,  or  to  be  satisfied  to  say,  ‘  True, 
‘  the  Bible  says  so  and  so,  but  we  teach  ditferently ;  ’  nor  do 
they  seem  to  have  been  charged,  as  Marcion  was,  with  muti¬ 
lating  any  of  the  sacred  books,  or  manipulating  texts  to  suit 
the  purposes  of  controversy.  In  short,  the  aim  of  the  Arian 
creed-makers  was  to  devise  a  scheme  whereby  the  jiassages  in 
the  New  Testament  which  speak  of  Christ’s  subordination  to 
His  Father,  might  be  reconciled  with  those  other  passages 
which  speak  of  Him  as  God,  and  as  One  with  the  Father. 
And  this  scheme  was  to  be  one  which  could  commend  itself 
by  dialectics  alone  to  the  mere  understanding  of  the  natural 
man.  One  may  think  such  an  attempt  unwise  or  irreverent ; 
one  may  lament  the  time  wasted  over  word-mechanisms  as 
complicated  and  as  unreal  as  the  epicycles  of  the  Ptolemaic 
astronomy ;  but  one  may  yet  allow  that  their  authors  did  not 
consciously  distort  or  falsify  the  texts  which  they  were  labour¬ 
ing  to  bring  into  harmony  with  each  other.  Nor  is  it  his¬ 
torically  correct  to  ascribe  to  men  who  appear  to  have  accepted 
the  Christian  revelation  as  unquestionably  true,  the  doubts  or 
the  denials  of  the  modern  rationalist. 

Ulfilas  himself,  in  the  fragments  of  his  translation  which 
have  been  preserved,  reproduces  the  passages  which  assert  the 
deity  of  Christ  without  an}'  trace  of  faltering  or  equivocation. 
One  exception,  perhaj)s,  sliould  be  made.  In  the  celebrated 
text,  Philippians  ii.  6,  he  writes — ‘  saei  hi  Guthn-sknunein 

*  visands,  ni  vulva  rahnida  visan  s!k  f/nleiko  Guth(d  who, 

*  being  in  God-form,  reckoned  it  not  ra])ine  to  be  himself  like 
‘  to  God’).  Here,  surely,  some  Arian  feeling  must  have  caused 
the  pen  of  the  translator  to  swerve  from  its  usual  fidelity ;  at 
least,  no  Gothic  scholar  seems  to  doubt  that  ihna  (even  or 
equal)  rather  than  yaleiho  would  have  been  the  true  rendering 
of  the  Greek  text. 
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In  the  biography  of  which  we  have  spoken,  Auxentius  de¬ 
scribes  at  great  length  the  theological  position  of  his  master. 
He  seems  to  have  belonged  to  what  we  may  call  the  Left 
Centre  of  the  Arian  party,  the  partisans  of  Acacius  and  the 
favourers  of  the  Homoeon,  who,  while  rejecting  the  words 
‘  essence  ’  and  ‘  substance,’  confined  themselves  to  the  assertion 
that  the  Son  was  like  unto  the  F ather,  ‘  in  such  manner  as  the 
‘  Holy  Scriptures  assert.’ 

We  must  admit  that  he  shared  fully  in  the  religious  into¬ 
lerance  of  his  age;  and  it  is  important  to  notice  this  point, 
because  a  historian  of  later  date  (Theodoret,  IV.  37),  in  de¬ 
scribing  the  alleged  conversion  of  Ulfilas  to  Arianism  in  his 
old  age,  says  that  Bishop  Eudoxius  got  him  over  to  his  own 
side  by  representing  that  the  whole  matter  was  only  a  strife 
about  words,  and  that  there  was  no  real  difference  of  doctrine 
between  the  two  parties. 

Not  so  says  Auxentius ; — 

‘  In  his  preaching  and  expounding  he  was  wont  to  assert  that  all 
heretics  were  not  Christians,  but  Anti-Christs ;  not  pious  men,  but  im¬ 
pious;  not  religious,  but  irreligious;  not  reverent,  but  foolhardy  (non 
timoratos  sed  temerai  ios') ;  not  in  the  hope,  but  without  hope ;  ^ot 
worshippers  of  God,  but  without  God  ;  not  teachers, but  seducers;  not 
preachers,  but  prevaricators — and  this  whether  they  w’ere  Manicheans 
or  Marcionists ;  whether  Montanist.«,  or  Paulinians,  or  Psabellians  («ic), 
or  Antropians  (Psilanthropists),  or  Patripassians,  or  Fotinians  (sic),  or 
Novatians,  or  Donations,  or  Homo-usians,  or  Homoe-usians,  or  Mace¬ 
donians. 

‘  But  as  a  true  emulator  of  the  Apostles,  and  imitator  of  the  martyrs, 
having  made  himself  the  enemy  of  the  heretics,  he  repelled  their  evil 
doctrine  and  built  up  the  people  of  God,  while  he  put  to  flight  the 
grievous  wolves  and  dogs,  and  through  the  grace  of  Christ  kept  his 
flock  as  a  good  shepherd,  with  all  prudence  and  diligence.’ 

We  will  now  leave  for  the  present  the  region  of  polemical 
theology,  and  hear  Auxentius  tell  the  story  of  the  forty  years’ 
episcopate  of  his  master  : — 

‘  Thus  preaching  and  giving  thanks  to  God  the  Father,  through 
Christ,  he  flourished  gloriously  for  forty  years  in  his  bishopric,  and  with 
apostolic  grace  he  preached  the  Greek  and  Latin  and  Gothic  languages 
without  intermission  in  the  one  only  church  of  Christ :  for  one  is  the 
church  of  the  living  God,  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth  ;  and  he 
used  to  assert  and  contend  that  one  is  the  flock  of  Christ,  our  Lord  and 
God,  one  cultivation  and  one  building,  one  virgin  and  one  spouse,  one 
vineyard,  one  house,  one  temple,  one  the  conventus  of  Christians,  while 
all  other  conventicula  are  not  churches  of  God,  but  synagogues  of  Satan. 

‘  To  praise  him  as  he  deserves  I  am  not  able,  and  altogether  to  be 
silent  about  him  I  do  not  dare ;  since  to  him  above  all  others  I  am 
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debtor,  for  he  laboured  more  abundantly  in  me,  having  in  my  tender 
youth  taken  me  from  my  parents  to  be  his  disciple,  and  taught  me 
sacred  letters,  and  made  manifest  to  me  the  truth  ;  and  by  the  mercy 
of  God  he  educated  me  both  carnally  and  spiritually,  as  his  own  son  in 
the  faith. 

‘  He,  by  the  providence  of  God  and  the  mercy  of  Christ,  for  the 
salvation  of  many  souls  in  the  nation  of  the  Goths,  was  from  a  reader 
promoted  at  the  age  of  thirty  to  the  office  of  bishop,  that  he  might  be 
not  only  an  heir  of  God  and  co-heir  of  Christ,  but  in  this  matter  also 
an  imitator  of  Christ  and  His  saints.’ 

The  examples  of  David,  Joseph,  and  our  Lord  Himself,  all 
of  whom  were,  at  the  same  age  of  thirty,  especially  manifested 
as  rulers  or  deliverers,  are  then  adduced  and  illustrated  copi¬ 
ously  ; — 

‘  So  it  was,  when  he  was  thirty  years  old  according,  to  the  flesh,  that 
Ulfilas  took  in  hand  the  aforesaid  nation  of  the  Goths,  then  living 
indifferently  in  spiritual  poverty  and  hunger  of  preaching,  that  he  re¬ 
formed  them  according  to  the  evangelical  and  apostolical  and  propheti¬ 
cal  rule,  and  taught  them  to  live  unto  God,  and  manifested  that  they 
were  Christians — Christians  indeed— and  multiplied  their  numbers. 

‘  And  when,  through  the  envy  and  mighty  working  of  the  enemy, 
there  was  kindled  a  persecution  of  the  Christians  by  an  irreligious  and 
sacrilegious  judge  of  the  Goths,  who  spread  tyrannous  affright  through 
the  Varbarian  (sic)  land,  it  came  to  pass  that  Satan,  Avho  desired  tc  do 
evil,  unwillingly  did  good — that  those  whom  he  desired  to  make  pre¬ 
varicators  and  deserters,  by  the  aid  and  companionship  of  Christ  be¬ 
came  martyrs  and  confessors,  that  the  persecutor  was  confounded  and 
his  victims  crowned,  that  he  who  tried  to  conquer  had  to  blush  as  a 
conquered  one,  and  they  who  were  tempted  rejoiced  as  conquerors. 

‘  Then,  after  the  glorious  martyrdom  of  many  servants  and  hand¬ 
maidens  of  Christ,  as  this  persecution  was  still  raging  vehementl}',  after 
only  seven  years  of  his  episcopate  were  expired  a.d.  348),  the 
aforesaid  most  holy  and  blessed  Ulfila,  with  a  great  multitude  of  con¬ 
fessors,  being  driven  from  “  Varbaricum,”  was  honourably  received  on 
the  soil  of  “Komania”  by  the  then  Emperor  Constantins  of  blessed 
memory ;  so  that,  as  God  by  the  hand  of  Moses  delivered  His  people 
from  the  violence  of  Faraoh  and  the  Egyptians,  and  made  them  pass 
through  the  Red  Sea,  and  appointed  thiit  they  should  serve  Him,  even  so, 
by  means  of  the  often-mentioned  Ulfila,  did  God  set  free  the  confessors 
of  His  holy  and  only-begotten  Son  from  the  Varbaric  land,  and  caused 
them  to  cross  over  the  Danube  and  serve  Him  upon  the  mountains  (of 
the  Balkan)  like  His  saints  of  old. 

‘  Thus  did  he  settle  with  his  people  on  the  soil  of  “Romania,”  where, 
omitting  those  seven  years  previously  named,  during  thirty  and  three 
years  he  preached  the  truth — in  this  also  an  imitator  of  those  holy  men, 
for  ’  (how  often  the  space  of  forty  years  is  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  in  connexion  with  judgeships  and  kingships,  we  know  very 
well).* 

*  The  text  of  this  paragraph  is  in  a  very  fragmentary  state. 
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This  comparison  of  Ulfilas  to  Moses,  naturally  suggested  by 
his  bringing  the  Goths  across  the  Danube  to  a  place  of  safety, 
seems  to  have  been  a  favourite  theme  with  his  followers. 
Philostorgius  tells  us  that  ‘  the  emperor  himself’ — apparently 
Constantins — ‘  held  Ulfilas  in  high  honour,  so  that  he  would 
‘  often  speak  of  him  as  the  Moses  of  his  day.’  It  seems  pro¬ 
bable,  then,  that  these  two  men,  Constantins  and  Ulfilas,  met 
in  personal  conference,  it  may  have  been  more  than  once  or 
twice.  A  strange  contrast  must  have  been  presented  by  the 
earnest  energetic  Teuton,  weather-beaten  by  the  storms  of 
Mount  Haemus,  his  brow  furrowed  by  the  brain-toil  of  his 
great  translation,  and  the  dainty  theologising  emperor,  waited 
upon  by  a  herd  of  sleek  eunuchs,  ‘  who  was  never  seen  to 
‘  wipe  his  nose  in  public,  nor  to  spit,  nor  to  turn  his  face  from 
‘  one  side  to  the  other,  and  Avho  never  tasted  an  apple  in  all 
‘  his  life.’*  As  the  emperor  was  born  a.d.  316,  he  was  five 
years  younger  than  the  bishop. 

Ulfilas  and  his  Christian  refugees,  distributed  through  Moesia 
according  to  the  decrees  of  Constantins,  received  the  name  of 
‘  Tlie  Lesser  Goths.’  We  have  a  slight  notice  of  them  in 
Jornandes,  the  native  historian  of  the  race,  who  wrote  about 
two  centuries  after  the  time  of  which  we  are  now  speaking. 
No  one  who  has  been  accustomed  to  consult  this  historian  will 
place  much  reliance  on  his  accuracy ;  still  we  have  often  to  be 
thankful  to  him  for  details  which  no  one  else  will  give  us  : — 

‘  There  were  also  certain  other  Goths  who  are  called  minores,  an  im¬ 
mense  people,  with  their  bishop  and  primate  Vulfila,  who  is  said,  more¬ 
over,  to  have  taught  them  letters ;  and  they  are  at  this  day  dwelling  in 
Moesia,  in  the  district  called  Encopolitana.f  They  abode  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountains,  a  numerous  race,  but  poor  and  unwarlike,  abound¬ 
ing  only  in  cattle  of  divers  kinds,  and  rich  in  pastures  and  forest 
timber,  having  little  wheat  though  the  earth  is  fertile  in  producing 
other  crops.  They  do  not  appear  to  have  any  vineyards ;  those  who 
want  wine  buy  it  of  their  neighbours ;  but  most  of  them  drink  only 
milk.’  J 

As  to  the  history  of  the  Goths  in  Dacia  during  the  nine 
years  that  we  suppose  to  have  been  occupied  by  Ulfilas’  resi¬ 
dence  in  Constantinople,  and  the  first  twenty-two  years  of  his 
episcopate — that  is  to  say,  from  a.d.  332  to  363 — we  have 
scarcely  any  authentic  information,  and  are  therefore  unable 
to  fill  in  any  details  into  the  meagre  sketch  given  us  by 
Auxentius. 


*  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  xxi.  10. 

f  Po.'sibly  intended  for  Nicopolitana.  J  De  Rebus  Geticis,  cap.  51. 
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Only,  during  this  period,  we  hear  of  the  vast  extension  of 
the  half-mythical  empire  of  Ilermonric,  a  stern  old  warrior, 
who  eventually  died  of  rage,  at  the  mature  age  of  1 10.  If 
we  may  believe  the  Gothic  historian,  his  kingdom  extended 
over  the  whole  of  what  is  now  called  Lithuania  and  Southern 
Russia,  and  touched  both  the  Black-  Sea  and  the  Baltic.  His 
especial  subjects  were  the  Ostrogoths,  who  had  in  former  f 
times  been  the  eastern,  but  were  now  the  northern  half  of 
the  great  Gothic  nation,  and  he  bore  the  title  of  king.  The 
Visigoths,  in  their  Dacian  settlement,  seem  to  have  occupied 
the  position  of  subject-allies  towards  their  northeni  brethren. 
And  for  this  reason,  probably,  it  was  that  their  rulers  bore 
the  title  not  of  king,  but  of  judge.  But,  to  understand  what 
manner  of  judges  they  were,  we  must  let  our  minds  dwell  rather 
on  the  wild  forms  of  Ehud  and  Jephthah,  and  other  warrior- 
judges  of  Israel,  than  on  the  ermined  sages  of  Westminster 
Hall. 

It  will  be  observed,  therefore,  that  it  is  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  political  condition  of  the  Visigoths  of  that  day  that 
Auxentius  speaks  of  the  persecution  which  led  to  the  exile  of 
Ulfilas,  as  kindled  ‘  by  an  irreligious  and  sacrilegious  Judex 
‘  of  the  Goths,  who  tyrannised  over  the  barbarian  land.’  But 
who  this  Judex  was,  or  what  were  the  names  of  any  of  his 
martyrs,  authentic  history  entirely  fails  to  inform  us. 

We  get  another  glimpse  of  the  Gothic  bishop  in  his  theolo¬ 
gical  relations  in  the  year  360.*  A  synod  of  Arian  prelates 
was  then  assembled  at  Constantinople.  They  drew  up  a  creed 
nearly  the  same  with  that  which  had  been  so  dexterously  used 
at  Rimini,  recognising  the  likeness  of  the  Son  to  the  Father, 

‘  in  such  a  manner  as  the  Holy  Scriptures  declare  and  teach,’ 
but  forbidding  the  use  of  the  terms  ‘  essence’  and  ‘  substance’! 
as  unscriptural  and  liable  to  be  misunderstood  by  the  common 
people.  This  creed,  we  are  expressly  told,!  was  subscribed 
by  Ulfilas. 

In  the  year  following,  361,  the  man  of  many  synods,  Con¬ 
stantins,  died,  and  Julian,  the  would-be  restorer  of  the  classic 
mythology,  was  sole  Augustus.  We  have  no  information  as 
to  any  influence  which  this  change  may  have  exerted  on  the 
fortunes  of  Ulfilas  and  his  Gothi  minores.  The  former  had 
now  reached  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  life,  and  the  half-way  point 
of  his  forty  years’  episcopate.  Though  we  have  heard  so 
much  of  him  as  an  Arian  controversialist,  it  is  reasonable  to 


*  Pome  make  the  date  359.  !  ovota  and  viroaraaiQ. 

!  Socrat&s,  ii.  41. 
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suppose  that  the  strife  with  heathenism  and  with  the  easily 
besetting  sins  of  his  barbarian  converts  occupied  a  far  larger 
share  of  his  energies.  Acacius  against  Athanasius,  the  Ho- 
moeon  against  the  Hoino-usion,  might  be  his  watchwords  when 
he  was  face  to  face  with  his  brother-bishops  in  council  beside 
the  Bosporus ;  but  doubtless,  when  he  returned  to  Moesia,  his 
chief  toil,  next  to  the  life-work  of  his  Biblical  translation, 
would  be  to  guard  his  people  against  relapsing  into  the  drunken 
orgies  and  the  wild  fevers  of  gambling  which  Tacitus  notes  as 
characteristic  of  all  the  Germanic  nations.  Often  he  may  have 
ventured — though  this  is  mere  conjecture — across  the  Danube 
by  one  of  Trajan’s  bridges,  into  his  own  ancestral  Dacia ;  and, 
if  so,  we  may  be  sure  that  Sabellius  and  Photinus,  Marcellus 
and  Macedonius,  were  for  the  time  well-nigh  forgotten,  as  he 
strove  to  eradicate  from  the  Gothic  heart  the  worship  of  Odin, 
‘  the  father  of  slaughter,  the  god  that  carrieth  desolation  and 
‘  fire ;  ’  as  he  contrasted  Asa-Thor’s  defeat  by  Hela  with 
Christ’s  eternal  triumph  over  death  ;  and  as  he  sought  to  dim 
the  glories  of  Valhalla  by  depicting  St.  John’s  vision  of  the 
Holy  City,  the  New  Jerusalem,  descending  from  God  out  of 
heaven. 

The  conjecture  that  the  Gothic  apostle  had  thus  been  work¬ 
ing  among  his  fellow-countrymen  is  strengthened  by  the  great 
progress  which  we  find  Christianity  to  have  made  among  them, 
when,  in  a.d.  367,  the  curtain  again  rises,  Tvhich  for  thirty 
years  has  hid  their  nation  from  our  sight.  It  may  be  remarked, 
in  passing,  that  it  never  again  completely  falls,  since  we  have 
a  fairly  detailed  continuous  history  of  the  Visigoths  from  this 
date  down  to  the  overthrow  of  their  monarchy  in  Spain  by  the 
Moors,  A.D.  711. 

In  the  year  363,  the  imperial  line  of  Constantine  came  to 
an  end  by  the  death  of  Julian,  on  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia. 
After  the  short  and  unimportant  reign  of  Jovian,  the  two 
brothers,  Valentinian  and  Valens,  were  raised  respectively  to 
the  western  and  eastern  thrones.  But  for  the  first  two  years 
of  their  reign  there  either  smouldered  or  else  burst  into  actual 
flame  the  rebellion  of  Procopius,  an  imperial  notary,  who,  as 
a  relative  of  Julian’s  on  the  maternal  side,  made  some  faint 
show  of  an  hereditary  claim  to  the  succession.  The  Goths 
sent  him  some  unimportant  succour,  professing,  and  perhaps 
believing,  themselves  to  be  bound  to  afford  him  this  assistance 
by  loyalty  to  the  house  of  Constantine. 

After  the  death  of  Procopius,  Valens,  refusing  to  admit  the 
validity  of  this  plea,  called  the  barbarians  sternly  to  account, 
and,  in  three  campaigns  (367  to  369)  by  the  Lower  Danube, 
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appears  to  have  obtained  some  material  successes.  Twice  he 
crossed  the  river  on  a  bridge  of  boats ;  but  one  year  (368), 
operations  were  almost  suspended  by  the  swollen  state  of  the 
stream.  In  the  last  year,  according  to  a  strange  story  told  by 
Zosimus,  the  emperor,  finding  the  regular  operations  of  Avar 
too  tedious,  and  the  encampments  of  the  barbarians  among 
the  swamps  of  the  Dobrudscha  often  hard  to  storm,  told  the 
sutlers  and  camp-folloAvers  that  he  Avould  pay  a  certain  sum 
for  each  head  of  a  barbarian  that  Avas  brought  into  his  camp. 
The  neAv  auxiliaries  thus  brought  into  the  field  SAvarmed  at 
night  into  the  forests  and  marshes,  ‘  and  soon  brought  an  im- 
‘  mense  number  of  heads  to  the  emperor,  so  that  the  remaining 
‘  barbarians  sued  for  peace.’  ^^'e  have  heard  of  something  like 
this  method  of  making  AA'ar  in  the  same  province  of  Bulgaria 
in  our  own  day. 

Peace,  then,  Avas  concluded  in  the  year  369 ;  and  though 
the  Romans  seem,  upon  the  Avhole,  to  have  had  the  advantage 
in  the  field,  the  basis  of  the  treaty  Avas  the  status  (juo  ante 
bellum,  Avith  perhaps  this  difference,  that  the  loyalty  formerly 
pledged  to  the  house  of  Constantine  Avas  noAv  transferred  to 
that  of  Valentinian. 

In  the  conclusion  of  this  treaty,  aa’c  come  for  the  first  time 
upon  the  name  of  Athanaric,  ‘  a  very  poAverful  judge  of  the 
‘  Goths  at  that  time.’  lie  had  ap[)arently  in  the  last  year  of 
the  Avar  succeeded  to  supreme  poAver  among  the  Visigoths, 
reserving  perhaps  some  sort  of  semi-feudal  allegiance  to  the 
great  Hermanric.*  Athanaric,  Avho  seems  to  have  been  the  very 
type  and  stronghold  of  Visigothic  conservatism,  abhorring  all 
newfangled  Roman  Avays,  Avhether  in  religion  or  in  politics, 
had  SAVorn  a  dreadful  oath,  ‘  sub  timenda  exsecratione,  that  he 
would  never  tread  on  Roman  soil.  It  would  have  been  be¬ 
neath  the  dignity  of  the  Augustus  to  transfer  his  purple  bus¬ 
kins  to  the  noAV  barbarian  ground  of  Dacia;  but  the  difficulty 
was  adjusted  by  a  master-stroke  of  etiquette  AAorthy  of  the 
congress  of  Westphalia.  The  ships  of  emperor  and  of  judge 
were  rowed  from  the  opposite  shores  of  the  Danube  into  full 
mid-stream,  and  there  the  tAA'o  potentates,  each  accompanied 
by  a  suitable  number  of  guards,  met  and  discussed  the  condi- 

*  Clinton,  on  the  authority  of  Isidore  of  Seville,  a&signs  the  year 
369  for  the  accession  of  Athanaric.  (Fasti  Romani,  ii.  167.)  Nor  do 
the  words  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (xxvii.  5)  really  conflict  with 
this  date.  Some  of  the  writers  on  the  subject  who  refer  the  earlier 
persecutions  of  the  Gothic  Christians  and  the  expulsion  of  Ulfilas  (348) 
to  the  command  of  Athanaric  appear  to  have  missed  this  point. 
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tions  of  the  treaty,  and  the  number  and  quality  of  the  host¬ 
ages. 

This  peace  between  ‘Romania’  and  ‘Varbaricum’  lasted, 
as  we  shall  see,  for  eight  years— from  369  to  377 — that  is, 
from  the  58th  to  the  66th  year  of  the  life  of  Ulfilas.  At  this 
point  of  the  history,  or  perhaps  a  little  earlier,  we  cut  across  a 
portion  of  the  internal  history  of  the  Visigoths.  It  is  narrated 
to  us  by  two  ecclesiastical  historians,  Socrates  and  Sozomen, 
who  wrote  two  generations  after  the  event,  who  were  probably 
ignorant  of  the  language  of  the  people,  and  whose  stories  are 
inconsistent  with  one  another  and  with  the  known  facts  of 
history.  Without  wasting  time  in  the  vain  labour  of  trying 
to  reconcile  their  discordance,  we  will  only  note  that,  contem¬ 
porary  with  Athanaric,  and  rivalling  and  sharing  his  power, 
was  another  chief,  Fritigern.  Less  intensely  attached  to  the 
customs  of  his  forefathers  than  Athanaric,  he  probably  leaned 
from  the  first  to  the  Roman  alliance  and  the  Christian  reli¬ 
gion.  Civil  war  broke  out  betw’cen  the  two  chiefs.  Fi-itigern 
asked  the  help  of  Rome,  which  is  said  to  have  been  conceded 
to  him  on  condition  of  his  adopting  the  faith  of  Christ,  as 
professed  by  the  Arian  emperor,  Valens.  It  is  said  that  the 
Roman  troops  then  crossed  the  Danube  and  gained  for  Friti- 
gern  a  complete  victory  over  his  enemy.  But,  as  the  labo¬ 
rious  and  accurate  historian,  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  gives  us 
no  hint  of  any  such  engagement  between  the  years  369  and 
377,  this  is  probably  only  another  version  of  the  three  years’ 
campaign  (366  to  369)  already  described. 

At  the  period,  then,  whatever  it  be,  at  which  we  have  now 
arrived,  the  Visigothic  nation  was  divided  into  two  parts — one 
Christian,  under  Fritigern ;  the  other  still  heathen,  under 
Athanaric.  But  in  the  latter  j)ortion  also.  Bishop  Ulfilas, 
who  was  evidently  now  extending  his  labours  beyond  his  own 
Gothi  niinores  in  JMccsia,  wrought  much  and  made  many  con¬ 
verts.  This  excited  the  rage  of  the  stern  .Index,  Athanaric, 
who  treated  the  Innovators  with  great  severity,  so  that  even¬ 
tually  many  of  the  Arian  Goths  of  that  period,  says  the  ortho¬ 
dox  Socrates,  became  martyrs  for  the  faith  of  Christ.  This 
persecution  must  have  raged  at  some  period  in  the  eight 
years  of  peace  (369  to  377)  already  mentioned,  and  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  it  must  be  taken  as  a  proof  that  neither  Valens  nor 
Fritigern  had  emerged  from  the  previous  struggle  decidedly 
superior  to  Athanaric. 

Of  the  histories  of  these  Gothic  martyrs  we  have  some, 
though  slight,  traces  outside  of  the  two  church  historians  Avhom 
we  have  already  quoted.  If  one  visits  a  library  which  contains 
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that  vast  quarry  of  Catholic  biography,  the  Bollandist  Acta 
Sanctorum,  in  fifty-three  folio  volumes,  and  if  from  the  eight 
volumes  dedicated  to  the  month  of  September  one  selects  that 
which  includes  the  lives  of  the  saints  whose  festivals  are  cele¬ 
brated  on  the  1.5th  day  of  that  month,  one  will  find  a  heading, 
‘  Z>e  S.  Niceta,  Gotho  Martyre'  ‘The  story  of  the  life  of 
Nicetas  is  told  both  in  Greek  and  Latin,  and,  somewhat  con¬ 
densed,  here  it  is : — 

‘  By  the  side  of  the  famous  Danube  dwelt  the  Goths,  who  had  mi¬ 
grated  from  their  fatherland  and  come  as  settlers  to  that  region.  The 
young  Nicetas,  sprung  from  a  Gothic  stock,  had,  on  account  of  his 
noble  birth,"  his  shapely  body,  and  his  generous  soul,  obtained  one  of 
the  foremost  places  in  the  nation.  Yet  he  was  not  a  Goth  in  life,  in 
manners,  or  in  faith ;  for  conviction  conquered  race,  the  love-charm  of 
Christ  conjured  away  the  vain  glory  of  the  Barbarian,  and  the  pursuit 
of  virtue  weaned  him  from  the  Gothic  roughness  and  intemperance.’ 

Evidently  it  is  no  Teutonic  hand  which  is  tracing  for  us  this 
picture : — 

‘  He  went  with  Theophilus,  Bishop  of  the  Goths,  to  the  Council  of 
Nicsea,  and  signed  the  Confession  of  Faith  there  drawn  up.  Not  long 
after*  [really  after  an  interval  of  forty-four  years,  .325  to  369]  dissen¬ 
sions  arose  between  Fritigern  and  the  every -way  terrible  Athanaric. 
The  latter  conquered ;  Fritigern  fled,  and  implored  the  aid  of  the 
Homan  emperor,  who  was  at  that  time  the  Christ- hater,  Valens.f  He 
sent  some  of  his  troops,  then  quartered  in  Thrace,  to  the  help  of  Friti¬ 
gern,  wlio,  guarded  by  tliem  and  by  the  remnant  of  his  own  army, 
recrossed  the  Ister.  Bearing  the  holy  cross  of  Christ  before  them,  they 
easily  overcame  the  whilom  victor,  and  Athanaric  himself  was  fain  to 
betake  himself  to  shameful  flight,  the  greater  part  of  his  army  being 
either  slain  or  token  prisoners.  This  was  the  cause  why  the  Gothic 
nation  embraced  Christianity.’ 

Then  follows  a  passage  concerning  Ulfilas,  which  shall  be 
translated  literally,  because  much  stress  has  been  laid  upon  it 
by  the  assertors  of  the  orthodoxy  of  that  prelate,  though  it  is 
generally  now  admitted  that  as  a  piece  of  evidence  it  is  of  little 
value,  and  that  his  alleged  presence  at  the  Council  of  Nicaea 
is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable : — 

‘  But  Urphilas  now  possessed  the  archiepiscopal  dignity  as  successor 
of  Theophilus,  with  which  prelate  he  liad  been  formerly  present  at 
Nicsea,  agreeing  in  his  views.  He  afterwards  took  part  when  the 
second  holy  and  ecumenical  council  was  collected  at  Constantinople. 
This  man,  who  was  both  learned  and  intelligent,  invented  shapes  of 
letters  and  corresponding  sounds  suitable  for  the  Gothic  tongue,  and 

•  ’Ewei  hk  ov  iroXvc  *»'  peffw  htftrj  ypovoQ, 

I  OvaXtvri  Se  Ttfi-iKavra  ry  piao^Qjttrrof  ra  piupa'ina  ^itiTrero  OKijiTTpa. 
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having  by  means  of  these  translated  our  sacred  and  divinely  inspired 
Scriptures  into  that  language,  he  exerted  himself  with  all  his  might  to 
induce  his  fellow-countrymen  to  learn  them.  Hence  piety  took  root 
among  the  Barbarians,  and  increased  from  day  to  day.’ 

The  narrative  then  goes  on  to  tell  how  Athanaric  soon  re¬ 
turned,  having  recovered  from  his  losses,  and  raged  more  vehe¬ 
mently  than  ever  against  his  enemies,  but  especially  against 
Nicetas,  whose  nobility  of  character  and  lineage  marked  him 
out  for  vengeance : — 

‘  Thus,  when  the  pious  and  gentle  Gratian  [nephew  of  Valens]  was 
exercising  hereditary  rule  over  Rome,*  the  blood-thirsty  Athanaric 
broke  out  into  cruel  persecution  of  the  Christians,  and  urged  those 
who  were  about  him  to  do  the  same.  These  enemies  of  God  threatened 
Nicetas  with  fell  wrath ;  but  he  heeded  them  not,  and  went  on  preach¬ 
ing  the  true  religion.  At  length,  breaking  forth  into  open  violence, 
they  attacked  him  while  he  was  in  the  act  of  preaching,  dragged  him 
away  by  force,  and  ordered  him  to  abjure  his  faith.  He  neither  by 
word  nor  deed  desisted  from  making  open  confession  of  Christ  and 
honouring  him  as  God,  but  mocked  and  scorned  at  all  their  onslaughts ; 
so  when  they  had  cut  his  body  into  pieces — ah  !  what  madness ! — they 
then  also  flung  him  into  tlie  fire.l  But  the  saint,  through  all  these 
sufferings,  ceased  not  to  sing  hymns  in  praise  of  God,  and  to  believe 
in  Him  with  all  his  heart.  Thus  witnessing  a  good  confession  to  the 
very  end,  he,  with  many  of  his  countrymen,  received  a  crown  of  mar¬ 
tyrdom,  and  gave  up  his  spirit  into  the  hands  of  God.’ 

The  rest  of  the  ‘  Acta,’  describing  how,  after  a  long  time, 
the  relics  of  the  saint  were  transported  to  Mopsuestia  in  Cili¬ 
cia,  and  what  miracles  were  wrought  by  them,  need  not  be  told 
here.}: 

More  pathetic  in  their  simplicity,  and  certainly  far  more 


*  Gratian  was  declared  Augustus  in  369,  came  into  full  possession  of 
power  on  the  death  of  his  father  (Valentinian  I.)  in  375,  and  was 
assassinated  in  383. 

f  Toy  (Tcoynaroc  avvrpii^/nvTii  fiavia^,  tira  »rot  wpl 

pilTTOVfTt  y. 

I  The  date  of  this  document  is  doubtful.  Apparently  the  B  jlland- 
ist  compilers  of  the  Acta  Sanctorum  took  it  from  a  Byzantine  hagio- 
logist  of  the  tenth  century  named  Metaphrastes.  From  what  source 
he  took  it,  we  know  not ;  but,  as  a  mere  conjecture,  and  looking  to 
the  blurred  outlines  of  the  picture  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  amount 
of  fresh,  truthful  colouring  in  it  on  the  other,  we  may  presume  that 
the  story  was  reduced  to  writing  towards  the  end  of  the  fifth  century — 
a  generation  later  th  in  the  times  of  Socrates  and  Sozomeu.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  fact  of  the  Arianism  of  Ulfilas  and  his  converts  has 
either  faded  out  of  remembrance  or  else  been  purposely  suppressed  in 
this  narrative. 
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trustworthy  than  this  declamatoiy  narrative,  are  the  few  fol¬ 
lowing  lines  in  their  own  tongue,  which  are  found  in  a  still 
extant  fragment  of  an  old  Gothic  calendar: — 

‘  [October]  23rd  [Remembrance  of]  the  many  martyrs  among  the 
Gothic  people,  and  of  Frederic.’ 

‘29th. — Remembrance  of  the  martyrs  who  remained  with  Priest 
Vereka  and  Batvin,  being  [member.'*]  of  a  full  church  [or  of  the 
Catholic  church],  and  being  burnt  among  the  Gothic  people.’  * 

The  construction  of  the  last  sentence  is  difficult ;  but  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  relates  to  the  same  event  which  is 
mentioned  by  Sozomen  (vi.  37),  who  says  that  Athanaric  sent 
round  a  graven  image,  standing  on  one  of  the  great  Gothic 
wagons,  to  the  tents  of  all  w'ho  w'ere  suspected  of  having  em¬ 
braced  Christianity,  and  burnt  whole  families  of  the  recusants 
in  their  homes ;  and  not  only  so,  but  that  when  men,  w'otnen, 
and  children  (in  some  cases  mothers  with  their  nurselings  at 
their  breasts),  had  taken  refuge  in  a  certain  church  rather  than 
obey  his  idolatrous  edicts,  the  cruel  soldiers  of  Athanaric  burnt 
the  church  and  all  whom  it  contained. 

But  the  great  cataclysm  was  at  hand  w'hiclj  w'as  to  sweep  all 
the  Goths — Pagan  and  Christian,  persecutor  and  victim,  ‘  and 
‘  the  great  men,  and  tlie  rich  men,  and  the  chief  captains,  and 
‘  the  mighty  men,  and  every  bondman  and  every  freeman,’ 
into  one  common  abyss  of  misery,  from  which,  before  many 
years  were  accomplished,  they  were  again  to  emerge  World- 
conquerors. 

It  was  last  year  (1876)  exactly  a  millennium  and  a  half  since 
the  Huns  of  Asia  crossed  the  shallows  of  the  Sea  of  Azof  and 
suddenly  appeared  before  the  Gothic  inhabitants  of  the  south 
of  Russia.  Small  flat-headed  men,  with  smooth  faces,  high 
cheek  bones,  coal-black  orbs  turning  sullenly  in  ‘  the  little 
‘  holes  which  served  them  for  eyes,’t  they  swarmed  in  upon 
the  settlements  of  the  stately,  flaxen-haired,  blue-eyed,  long- 
bearded  Goth,  who  shrank  from  their  touch  as  pollution,  and 
flattered  himself  with  the  ho[)e  of  an  easy  victory  over  a  troop 
of  such  misbegotten  knaves.  Unfortunately,  victory  sat  upon 
the  other  standards.  The  Iluns  w'cre  all  born  horsemen. 
Their  steeds  were,  it  is  true,  more  like  ponies  than  chargers  ; 
but  they  were  wiry,  strong,  and  swift.  An  absolute  sympathy 

*  In  the  original,  ‘  k.g.  (gaminthi)  thize  ana  Gutthiudai  managaize 
‘  martyre  jah  Frithareikeis.’ 

‘  k.th.,  gaminthi  martyre  thize  bi  Verekan  papan  jah  Batvin  bilaif. 
‘  .  .  .  aikklesjons  fullaizos  ana  Gutthiudai  gabrannidai.’ 
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existed  between  the  rider  and  his  beast,  recalling  the  fables  of 
the  ancient  centaurs ;  and  they  practised  in  perfection  the  tac¬ 
tics  of  sudden  attack,  feigned  retreat,  a  deadly  discharge  of 
arrows,  and  a  raj)id  return  upon  their  disordered  foes,  tactics 
which,  in  the  hands  of  the  Parthians,  had  so  often  proved  fatal 
to  the  heavy  legionaries  of  Rome.  The  Goths  found  them¬ 
selves  constantly  overmatched.  A  panic  fear  seized  them : 
they  said  that  the  Huns  had  an  unfair  advantage  in  their  ow'n 
abominable  ugliness — they  were  not  men  at  all,  they  were 
descendants  of  an  unholy  intercourse  between  Gothic  Avitches 
and  evil  spirits. 

But,  however  they  might  strive  to  account  for  their  defeats, 
the  facts  remained,  and  soon  the  whole  Ostrogothic  kingdom 
in  Lithuania  and  the  Ukraine  crumbled  to  pieces  before  these 
Tartar  hordes.  Ilermanric  himself,  Avho  Avas  noAV  in  the 
noth  year  of  his  age,  lived  to  hear  of  the  approach  of  the 
terrible  invaders,  but  not  to  see  the  ruin  Avrought  by  them. 
Not  long  before,  he  had  caused  a  Russian  princess  to  be  torn 
in  pieces  by  Avild  horses.  Her  brothers,  Avatching  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  revenge,  had  AA’ounded  him  in  the  side  Avith  a 
spear.  The  Avound  was  not  immediately  fatal,  but  it,  and 
distress  for  the  Hunnish  victories  and  the  110  years  of  life  to¬ 
gether,  brought  Ilermanric  to  the  grave.  The  Ostrogothic 
kingdom  Avas  SAvalloAved  up  in  the  great  Serbonian  bog  of  the 
ravage — empire  it  cannot  be  called — of  the  Huns ;  and  the 
uncouth  horde  rolled  onAvard  to  the  settlements  of  the  Visi¬ 
goths,  to  try  conclusions  Avith  them — the  uncles  of  the  Turk 
with  the  ancestors  of  the  Spaniard;  a  battle  of  Lepanto  by 
land,  and  twelve  centuries  too  soon. 

Athanaric  proceeded,  in  a  slow  and  stately  Avay,  to  prepare 
for  a  pitched  battle  by  the  banks  of  the  Dniester.  He  sent 
forward  scouts  to  Avatch  the  movements  of  the  invaders.  The 
latter,  when  night  fell,  appeared  to  compose  themselves  to 
slumber ;  but  in  reality  they  silently  filed  forth  out  of  their 
camp,  crossed  the  river  in  a  shalloAv  part  by  the  light  of  the 
moon,  and,  mounted  on  their  little  ponies,  dashed  right  into 
the  camp  and  up  to  the  very  tent  of  Athanaric,  who  only  just 
saved  himself  by  a  headlong  flight.  This  kind  of  engagement, 
as  Zosimus  remarks  (iv.  20),  Avas  the  only  one  which  the 
Huns  understood  ;  for  ‘  how  could  they  take  part  in  a  pitched 
‘  battle  who  could  not  even  plant  their  feet  firmly  on  the  ground, 
‘  but  lived,  and  ate,  and  even  slept  on  horseback  ?’ 

Despoiled  of  all  his  treasures,  and  stripped  of  his  kingly 
_magnificence,  Athanaric  sought  a  refuge  in  the  Carpathian 
fastnesses,  whither  the  Huns,  intent  on  the  plunder  of  the 
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plains,  cared  not  to  pursue  him.  Few  of  his  subjects  followed 
the  stern  old  Judex  thither;  the  main  body  of  them,  after  long 
deliberation,  decided  to  seek  for  shelter  in  the  Roman  territory. 
The  fertile  plains  of  Bulgaria  attracted  them ;  the  knowledge 
that  Ulfilas  and  his  Christian  colony,  the  Gothi  minores,  were 
happily  settled  there,  was  doubtless  an  argument  with  many ; 
but  all  historians  agree  that  the  chief  inducement  was  the 
thought  that  the  broad  Danube  would  then  roll  between 
themselves  and  the  loathed,  dreaded,  hated  Huns. 

So  now  the  late  lords  of  Dacia,  abandoning  their  lands  to 
the  enemy,  Hocked  down  to  the  Wallachian  shore  of  the 
Danube,  and,  greatly  agitated,  ‘  stretched  forth  their  hands  to 
‘  their  old  enemies,  the  Romans,  bewailing  with  loud  and  la- 
‘  mentable  declamation  the  calamity  which  had  befallen  them, 
‘  urging  their  request  that  the  passage  across  the  river  might  be 
‘  conceded  to  them,  and  promising  to  be  henceforth  the  faithful 
*  allies  of  the  empire.’*  Fritigern  was  one  of  the  chiefs  of 
this  migration ;  and  it  is  probable,  though  only  Sozomen 
mentions  it,  that  Ulfilas  acted  as  interpreter  and  mediator 
between  his  countrymen  and  Valens.  The  latter,  a  weak  and 
vain  man,  was  flattered  by  the  proffered  allegiance  of  so  many 
Avell-fprmed  warriors — estimated  at  little  short  of  200,000 
men  in  the  flower  of  their  military  age — and  after  some 
deliberation  with  his  ministers,  he  agreed  to  receive  them 
within  the  limits  of  his  empire,  to  give  them  homesteads  in 
the  Province  of  Moesia,  and  to  supply  them  at  once  with 
daily  rations. 

The  cliief  conditions  for  this  generous  concession  were — 
1st,  that  they  should  surrender  their  arms  to  officers  appointed 
for  the  purpose ;  2nd,  that  the  full-grown  males  should,  when 
called  upon,  take  the  oath  of  military  allegiance  and  serve  as 
auxiliaries  in  the  army ;  and,  3rd,  that  all  the  new  settlers 
should  embrace  Christianity.  This  latter  condition,  as  ‘  Chris- 
‘  tianity  ’  meant  the  Arian  form  of  it,  to  which  Valens  was 
zealously  attached,  is  much  spoken  of  and  often  lamented  by 
the  ecclesiastical  historians,  who  sometimes  write  as  if  all 
the  Arianism  of  all  the  barbarian  races  were  due  to  this  one 
compact  with  Valens.  It  is  probable  that  they  have  greatly 
overrated  its  effect,  that  most  of  the  fugitives,  being  adherents 
of  Fritigern  and  admirers  of  Ulfilas,  were  already  Christians 
of  the  only  kind  that  they  had  ever  heard  of,  and  that  the 
number  of  those  who  on  this  occasion  finally  renounced  the 
worship  of  Odin  was  comparatively  trifling. 
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We  have  described  at  some  length  this  reception  of  the 
Visigoths  within  the  limits  of  the  Roman  Empire,  because  Ul- 
filas,  at  this  time  sixty- five  years  old,  was  probab’y  one  of  the 
chief  negotiators  of  the  treaty ;  we  can  only  sketch  in  mere 
outline  the  well-known  and  miserable  results  of  the  migra¬ 
tion. 

The  ships  of  the  Romans  were  employed  for  days  in  trans¬ 
porting  the  Gothic  nation  across  the  Danube.  The  numbers 
of  this  living  tide  of  men  recalled  to  the  mind  of  a  Roman 
contemporary  (Ammianus)  all  that  Herodotus  had  told  of  the 
myriads  of  the  Persian  hosts  who  invaded  Greece.  The 
orders  of  Valens  to  strip  the  new  cornel’s  of  their  arms  were 
scandalously  disregarded  by  the  imperial  officers,  who,  intent 
on  helping  themselves  to  their  gold,  let  the  steel  pass  un¬ 
noticed.  Then  came  the  question  of  rations.  In  promising 
to  feed,  even  for  a  short  time,  so  vast  a  tribe  of  men — very 
likely  a  million  in  number — Valens  had  probably  undertaken 
more  than  the  political  economy  of  that  day  could  have  accom¬ 
plished,  even  in  the  most  zealous  and  most  honest  hands. 
But  Lupicinus  and  Maximus,  the  Prefects  of  Mcesia,  were 
neither  zealous  nor  honest.  Greedy  and  short-sighted  as  two 
Turkish  pashas,  they  enhanced  the  scarcity  by  ‘  forestalling 
*  and  regrating,’  and  at  length  they  offered  the  Goths,  who  as 
a  pastoral  people  knew  what  good  meat  Avas,  such  carrion  as 
dogs  Avould  scarcely  have  fed  upon.  For  some  time  this  Avas 
home  in  silence.  The  Goths  saw  their  last  treasures  melt 
away.  They  sold  their  children  into  slavery ;  they  were  on 
the  point  of  selling  themselves,  but  murmurs  of  discontent 
began  to  rise,  and  Lupicinus  heard  them.  He  made  a  treaclie- 
rous  attempt  to  seize  Fritigern  and  the  other  Gothic  chiefs, 
at  a  banquet  near  Marcianople,  to  Avhich  he  had  invited  them. 
The  courage  and  ready  wit  of  Fritigern  saved  him  ;  but  the 
abortive  attempt,  like  Charles  the  First’s  meditated  arrest  of 
the  five  members,  kindled  the  latent  heat  into  a  flame,  and  set 
200,000  Gothic  swords  in  motion  against  Rome.  The  Emperor 
Valens  was  recalled  from  Antioch  to  prosecute  the  war,  Avhich 
lasted  through  the  greater  part  of  the  years  377  and  378. 
There  is  no  need  here  to  recount  its  varying  fortunes ;  we 
hasten  on  to  its  terrible  and  memorable  end.  On  the  9th  of 
August,  378,  near  the  city  of  Adrianople,  the  Romans  re¬ 
ceived  a  crushing  defeat.  Valens  in  vain  attempted  to  fly 
from  the  field  of  battle.  Wounded  by  an  arrow  shot  at  a 
venture,  he  sought  refuge  in  a  little  hut  which  was  burnt  by 
the  Goths,  and  perished  miserably  in  the  flames.  It  is  a 
favourite  remark  with  the  orthodox  historians,  that  the  last 
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Arian  emperor  thus  endured  in  this  life  some  faint  foretaste 
of  the  torments  to  Avhich  the  Goths  were  doomed  in  the  next 
for  having,  at  the  invitation  of  this  very  emperor,  embraced 
the  Arian  heresy.  The  loss  to  the  Romans  on  this  fatal  day 
was  tremendous :  two-thirds  of  their  army  lay  dead  on  the 
field ;  and  the  historian,  Ammianus,  does  not  hesitate  to  rank 
the  defeat  of  Adriano[)le  side  by  side  with  the  catastrophe  of 
Cannaj. 

To  Ulfilas,  now  verging  towards  the  end  of  his  seventh 
decade,  the  events  of  these  memorable  years  can  have  brought 
only  sorrow.  The  monarchy  of  his  old  allegiance  beyond  the 
Danube  shattered  by  a  despised  foe ;  the  Romans  and  the 
Goths,  whom  he  had  sought  to  unite  in  bonds  of  friendship, 
severed  by  bitter  memories  of  mutual  wrong ;  many,  probably, 
of  his  own  civilised  and  Christianised  Gothi  minores  carried 
away  on  that  torrent  of  avarice  and  revenge  which  was 
sweeping  their  countrymen  thi*ough  all  the  valleys  of  Bul¬ 
garia  and  every  mountain-pass  of  the  Balkan  ;  and,  bitterest 
thought  of  all,  his  own  life-long  work  of  the  conversion  of 
the  Goths,  misrepresented  and  distorted  as  a  mere  intrigue 
between  heretics  and  idolaters — an  unholy  compact  between 
Arians  and  barbarians.  All  this  must  have  been  hard  to  see 
and  to  hear,  and  may  well  have  caused  the  good  old  bishop  to 
feel  that  his  life  had  been  wasted.  But  of  this  we  have  no 
hint  in  the  scanty  words  of  his  biographers. 

The  Emperor  Theodosius,  who  was  called  to  the  eastern 
throne  on  the  death  of  Valens,  seems  to  have  pursued  a  wise 
policy  towards  the  barbarian  intruders  into  his  emj)ire,  using 
sufficient  force  to  make  them  feel  that  they  could  not  be 
tolerated  as  masters  there,  yet  avoiding  cruelty,  and  not  at¬ 
tempting  the  hopeless  task  of  pushing  back  that  whole  war¬ 
like  nation  across  the  Danube.  He  took  many  of  their  ablest 
and  bravest  men  into  his  own  service,  and  generally  suc¬ 
ceeded,  during  his  lifetime,  in  keeping  them  in  that  position 
of  federati  (subject-allies),  which  they  themselves  had  sued 
for  in  the  hour  of  their  extremity. 

But  his  fame  as  a  religious  legislator  even  surpasses  that 
whicli  he  acquired  as  a  warrior.  Everyone  knows  that  it 
was  to  him  that  the  Athanasian  party  owed  its  final  victory, 
together  with  the  legal  right  to  assume  to  itself  alone  the  ap¬ 
pellation  of  Catholic,  and  to  brand  all  its  foes  with  the  stigma 
of  heresy.  The  great  Council,  held  at  Constantinople  in  the 
year  381,  Avhich  has  been  accepted  by  after-ages  as  the  Second 
General  Council,  closed  the  long  Arian  controversy,  at  least 
as  fiir  as  the  empire  was  concerned,  by  an  emphatic  reaffirma- 
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tion  of  the  Creed  of  Nicaea,  and  a  condemnation  of  Mace- 
donius,  who  denied  the  personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Was  Ulfilas  present  at  this  Council  or  not?  In  order  to 
explain  our  qualified  answer  to  this  question,  we  will  transcribe 
some  sentences  near  the  end  of  the  biography  written  by 
Auxentius.  The  text  is  difficult  and  fragmentary,  and  we 
can  only  offer  a  very  free  translation  of  a  highly  conjectural 
emendation.* 

‘  Having  completed  forty  years  of  his  episcopate,  he  went,  by  the 
command  of  the  emperor,  to  the  city  of  Constantinople,  to  a  dispu¬ 
tation  against  the  Psathyropolistce.  Thither  he  went,  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord  God,  in  order  to  prevent  that  sect  from  teaching  and 
subduing  the  churches  committed  to  him  by  Clirist,  and  also  for  their 
own  sakes,  when  lie  had  reflected  on  the  disposition  of  the  Council,  in 
order  that  this  sect  might  not  be  proved  to  be  heretics,  and  thereby  set 
down  as  men  more  miserable  than  the  miserable,  condemned  out  of 
their  own  mouths,  and  worthy  to  be  smitten  with  perpetual  punishment. 
Now,  as  soon  as  he  had  entered  the  aforesaid  city,  his  health  began  to 
fail,  and  by  this  sickness  he  was  taken  away  from  us,  like  Elisha  the 
Prophet. 

‘  Assuredly  it  is  right  to  reflect  on  the  merits  of  this  man,  who  was 
thus  led  by  the  Lord  to  die  at  Constantinople  (may  we  not  rather  say 
Christianople  ?),  in  order  that  the  holy  and  spotless  priest  of  Christ 
might  rweive  burial  at  the  hands  of  holy  men,  his  fellow-priests,  that 
before  such  a  multitude  of  Christians,  the  worthy  man,  by  worthy  men, 
should  be  worthily  and  gloriously  honoured  according  to  his  merits.’ 

This  certainly  looks  as  if  Ulfilas,  whose  character  evidently 
commanded  the  reverence  even  of  those  who  differed  from 
his  views,  was  buried  by  the  fathers  of  the  Second  General 
Council  at  Constantinojde,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  381, 
having  been  carried  off  by  sickness,  in  the  7()th  year  of  his 
age,  before  he  had  been  able  to  share  in  its  deliberations. 
And  such  we  believe  to  have  been  the  case ;  but  there  is  some 
difficulty  about  this  disputation  with  the  Psathyropolistas,  to 
which  he  was  summoned  by  the  imperial  command.  The 
sect  known  by  this  cumbrous  title  split  off  from  the  main  body 


*  Dr.  Bessell,  who  has  taken  extraordinary  pains  to  make  sense  of 
this  passage  (without,  however,  a  personal  examination  of  the  MS.), 
restores  tlie  text  thus :  ‘  Qui,  cum  pra;cepto  imperiali,  conpletis 

‘  quadroginta  annis,  ad  Constantinopolitanam  urbem  ad  disputationem 
(*««*««  contra  P(sat)hy(ropo)lista3  perrexit  et  eundo  in 
‘  dni  dl  li  (Domini  Dei  nostri)  nomine  ne  xpi  (Christi)  ecclesias  sibi  a 
‘  XjK)  (Christo)  deditas  docerent  et  contestarentur,  intrabat,  et  ingressus 
‘  in  supradictam  civitatem,  recogitato  ei  im  *  *  *  de  statu  concilii, 

‘  ne  arguerentur  miseris  miserabiliores  proprio  judicio  damnati  et  per- 
‘  petuo  supplicio  plectendi,  statim  coepit  infirmari,’  &c. 
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of  the  Arians  on  a  childish  and  frivolous  controversy  concern¬ 
ing  the  name  of  the  Eternal.*  As  one  of  the  watchwords  of 
the  Arian  party  was,  ‘  There  was  a  time  when  the  Son  was 
‘  not,’  t  a  discussion  arose,  whether,  in  that  far-off  recess  of  past 
eternity,  before  the  Son  was,  or  any  creature  existed,  it  could 
be  right  to  speak  of  God  the  Father.  A  certain  Dorotheas, 
of  Antioch,  said  No.  His  rival,  Marinus,  the  Thracian,  said 
Yes,  and  was  abetted  in  his  teaching  by  Theoctistus,  a  Syrian. 
As  the  latter  was  a  seller  of  baked  pottery  (4/a9ufOT«x»)j),  it 
was  easy  for  his  opponents,  with  that  happy  disregard  of  the 
social  status  of  the  first  teachers  of  Christianity  which  contro¬ 
versialists  have  so  often  displayed,  to  taunt  the  new  sect  with 
being  themselves  base  pottery  sellers — mere  Psathyropolistae. 
Selenas,  who  was  a  bishop  of  the  Goths  (perhaps  a  coadjutor 
of  Ulfilas),  and,  like  him,  of  Phrygian  descent,  had  adopted 
Psathyropolistic  views.  Probably  the  discussion  was  becoming 
a  dangerously  heated  one  among  the  yellow -haired  converts  to 
Christianity,  and  Theodosius,  who  showed  throughout  his  reign 
a  statesmanlike  prudence  in  dealing  with  the  Goths,  and  a 
desire  to  use  and  regulate,  not  to  destroy  them,  sent  probably 
for  him  who  bore  the  most  honoured  name  in  all  their  tribes — 
the  Nestor  of  the  nation,  Ulfilas — to  come  to  Constantinople, 
and  there  settle  their  differences  by  his  own  personal  media¬ 
tion. 

This  may  have  occupied  the  early  part  of  381  ;  but  before 
May  in  that  year,  when  the  great  ecumenical  council  was 
assembling,  the  old  man’s  health  had  begun  to  fail  him  {statini 
roepit  infirmari),  and  he  died.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the 
collected  prelates  most  likely  was,  to  follow  the  body  of  the 
worn-out  Gothic  evangelist  to  the  grave.  Arians  and  Atha- 
nasians,  Homo-usians  and  Homoe-usians,  Acacians  and  Ano- 
moeans,  probably  all  shared  the  pious  labour.  His  Arian  ism 
would  be  at  least  partially  atoned  for  in  the  eyes  of  the  or¬ 
thodox  by  the  constancy  with  which  he  had  fought  against 
the  ancestral  heathenism  of  his  people.  Then,  too,  the 
august  council  had  not  yet  been  held,  had  not  yet  thundered 
forth  its  anathema  against  those  who  should  dissent  from 
its  authoritative  exposition  of  the  faith,  and  if  the  Arians 
claimed  the  venerable  dead  as  their  own,  the  Athanasians 
might  still  believe  that,  after  a  few  months  of  discussion,  he 
would  finally  have  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  Catholic  Church ; 
and,  above  all  things,  Theodosius  himself,  the  pivot  around 

*  So  at  least  Socrates  tells  us  (v.  23),  but  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  his  account  is  entirely  accurate. 
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which  the  whole  council  revolved,  was  anxious  to  flatter  in 
every  possible  way  the  pride  of  the  Gothic  nation — to  make 
their  heroes  his  warriors,  to  admit  their  saints  into  his  Pan¬ 
theon,  to  bind  together,  by  peaceful  bonds,  ‘  Romania  ’  and 
‘  Varbaricum  ’  into  one  state,  of  which  he  might  be  the  head. 

A  striking  example  of  this  Gothicising  policy  of  Theodosius 
— the  best,  apparently,  which  was  then  possible  for  Rome — was 
afforded  in  the  very  same  year  by  his  treatment  of  Athanaric, 
the  grey  old  Gothic  wolf,  the  unrelenting  foe  of  Christianity 
and  of  Rome.  Driven  by  men  of  other  Germanic  tribes  (who 
were,  according  to  one  account,  commanded  by  his  old  enemy, 
Fritigern)  from  his  Transylvanian  stronghold,  Athanaric  was 
forced  to  break  his  filial  promise,  to  cross  the  Danube,  and  to 
seek  the  aid  of  the  Augustus  of  Constantinople.  Theodosius 
rode  forth  some  distance  from  the  capital  to  meet  his  guest, 
who  was  struck  with  admiration  by  the  high  walls,  the  blue 
waters  of , the  Bosporus  blackened  with  ships,  the  teeming  mul¬ 
titudes  of  many  languages  and  many  costumes  in  the  streets 
of  the  city,  and  said — ‘  Truly,  a  god  upon  earth  is  this  em- 
‘  peror,  and  he  who  sets  himself  in  opposition  to  him  is  guilty 
‘  of  his  own  blood.’  He,  too,  like  Ulfilas,  fell  sick  soon  after 
his  entry  into  Constantinople ;  the  climate,  the  diet,  the  myriad 
new  impressions  on  the  brain,  being  all,  doubtless,  injurious  to 
the  health  of  a  simply-living  Goth ;  and  after  a  few  months  he 
died.  The  magnificence  of  the  funeral  which  Theodosius  pre¬ 
pared  for  his  guest,  and  his  condescension  in  riding  before  the 
bier  in  all  his  imperial  splendour,  were  long  and  gratefully 
remembered  by  the  barbarians. 

One  last  quotation  from  the  Bishop  of  Silistria  mil  close  our 
account  of  the  life  of  Ulfilas : — 

‘  UlfiUis,  in  the  very  article  of  death,  left  to  the  people  intrusted  to 
his  care  a  written  exposition  of  his  faith,  included  in  his  will,  to  this 
effect : — 

“  I,  Ulfila,  bishop  and  confessor,  have  ever  thus  believed,  and  in  this 
alone  true  faith  make  my  testament  to  my  Lord.  I  believe  that 
there  is  one  God  the  Father,  alone  unbegotten  and  invisible ; 
and  I  believe  in  His  only-begotten  Son,  our  Lord  and  our  God, 
Artificer  and  Maker  of  the  whole  creation,  having  none  like 
Himself.  Therefore,  there  is  one  God  of  all  [the  Father],  who 
is  also  God  of  our  God  [the  Son].  And  I  believe  in  one  Holy 
Spirit,  an  enlightening  and  .sanctifying  power,  even  as  Chri^ 
said  to  his  Apostles,  ‘  Behold  I  send  the  promise  of  my  Father 
in  you ;  but  tarry  ye  at  Jerusalem  till  ye  shall  be  endued  with 
power  from  on  high  ;  ’  and  again,  ‘  Ye  ^all  receive  power  when 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  come  upon  you ;  ’  and  this  Holy  Spirit  is 
neither  God  nor  Lord,  but  the  servant  of  Clirist,  subject  and 
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obedient  in  all  things  to  the  Son,  even  as  the  Son  is  subject  and 
obedient  in  all  things  to  the  Father — ”  ’  [The  conclusion  of  the 
sentence  is  wanting]. 

This  fragment  of  a  fragment  is  the  last  writing  that  we  have 
from  the  hand  of  our  first  Germanic  author.  It  only  remains 
to  say  something  concerning  the  literary  history  of  the  docu¬ 
ment  which  contains  it ;  the  invaluable  contemporary  sketch 
by  the  pupil  Auxentius  of  the  life  and  teaching  of  his  master. 

In  the  Bibliotheque  Royale  at  Paris  is  a  large  quarto  manu¬ 
script,  known  in  the  catalogue  as  ‘  Supplementum  Latinura, 
‘  No.  594,’ and  consisting  of  331  pages.  The  body  of  the  MS. 
contains  some  treatises  of  St.  Hilary  and  St.  Ambrose,  and 
the  acts  of  the  Council  of  Aquileia,  a.d.  381.  The  parchment 
is  white  and  fine,  the  treatises,  all  on  the  orthodox  side  of  the 
Arian  controversy,  are  beautifully  written  in  an  uncial  hand  of 
very  early  date;  but  their  contents  seem  all  to  have  been 
anticipated  in  previous  publications,  and,  so  far,  the  MS., 
though  interesting  to  the  bibliographer,  has  nothing  in  it  of 
special  value  even  for  the  ecclesiastical  historian. 

But  round  the  top  and  bottom  and  outer  mai’gin  of  26  folios 
of  the  codex,  some  heretic  has  scrawled,  in  a  cursive  hand,  his 
passionate  replies,  objurgations,  counter-statements,  by  way 
of  comment  on  the  uncial,  orthodox  text.  It  is  in  these  Rand- 
hemerhuiiyen,  as  the  German  commentators  call  them,  that  all 
the  historical  value  of  the  volume  consists. 

In  the  year  1840,  Di’.  Waitz,  one  of  the  band  of  scholars 
engaged  in  editing  the  Monumenta  Germaniaj  Historica,  was 
informed  by  a  friend,  who  had  been  examining  the  volume 
from  a  theological  point  of  view,  that  these  marginal  annota¬ 
tions  contained  the  word  Gothi,  and  he  at  once  bestowed 
several  w'eeks  on  the  patient  decipherment  of  such  part  of 
them  as  might  he  found  in  any  way  to  illustrate  the  early 
history  of  the  greatest  Teutonic  conquerors  of  Rome.  The 
task  was  not  an  easy  one.  The  thin  cursive  Avriting  Avas,  of 
course,  somewhat  harder  to  decipher  than  the  bold  square 
uncial  character  would  have  been.  The  bookbinder  has  in 
most  places  pared  off  a  line  at  the  top,  a  line  at  the  bottom, 
and  several  letters  from  the  side ;  but,  Avorse  than  this,  some 
orthodox  possessor  of  the  MS.  in  days  gone  by,  indignant  at 
the  Arian  heresies  Avhich  engirdled  the  cherished  words  of 
Ambrose  and  Hilary,  has  gone  over  many  passages  Avith  some 
sharp  instrument,  erasing  as  much  of  the  text  as  he  could 
without  absolutely  destroying  the  parchment.  Faint  traces 
of  words  and  letters  remained  after  the  zealot  had  done  his 
worst,  and  these  some  inquiring  student,  probably  in  recent 
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centuries,  has  sought  to  revive  with  gallic  acid.  He  failed, 
apparently,  to  obtain  any  satisfactory  result ;  but  he  has  made 
the  work  harder  for  those  that  came  after  him.  However, 
over  all  these  difficulties  the  grand  German  patience  prevailed, 
and  Dr.  Waitz  was  able  to  evoke  out  of  the  faded  tmd  half- 
erased  characters  a  spirit  which  could  bring  before  us  the 
very  form  and  fashion  of  our  too-long  forgotten  kinsman  of 
the  fourth  century. 

A  complete  publication  of  the  life  and  remains  of  Ulfilas  is 
still  one  of  the  unpaid  debts  of  English  scholarship.  In  the 
early  days  of  Ulfilan  literature,  England  was  honourably  repre¬ 
sented.  The  first  reprint  of  the  Codex  Argenteus  was  made 
about  1680,  by  Francis  Junius,  who  was,  as  we  have  said,  a  na¬ 
turalised  Englishman,  with  the  assistance  of  Thomas  Marshall, 
a  native  of  this  country.  In  the  middle  of  last  century,  a  very 
respectable  edition  issued  from  the  Clarendon  press,  under  the' 
auspices  of  another  Englishman,  Edward  Lye.  But  in  this 
century,  Germany,  Scandinavia,  and  even  Italy,  have  done 
more  for  the  study  of  Mceso-Gothic  than  our  own  country,, 
though  it  is  admitted  that  it  lies  on  our  side  rather  than  on 
the  High-German,  or  the  Scandinavian  side  of  the  water-shed 
of  Teutonic  speech.  Stirred  by  the  impulse  given  by  Grimm’s 
‘  Deutsche  Grammatik,’  Loebe,  Castiglione,  Uppstriim,  Stamm, 
Bernhardt,  and,  above  all,  Massmann,  have  poured  a  stream  of 
light  upon  the  works  of  Ulfilas  and  the  history  of  the  Gothic 
tongue.  Unfortunately,  not  one  of  their  books  is  even  trans¬ 
lated  into  English.  It  had  to  be  left  to  a  German  professor 
at  Oxford  to  write,  in  his  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Language, 
the  best  account  in  the  English  language  of  the  life  and  labours 
of  the  Gothic  apostle,  and,  so  to  speak,  to  re-introduce  him  to  the 
British  nation.  Since  then,  Mr.  Bosworth  has  given  us  the 
Gothic  Gospels  side  by  side  with  the  Anglo-Saxon,  Wicklitfe’s 
and  Tyndaje’s  versions,  an  excellent  idea,  and  well  realised. 
We  can  heartily  recommend  both  this  book  and  Mr.  Skeat’s 
handy  little  volume,  ‘  The  Mceso-Gothic  Glossary,’  to  those  wha 
wish  to  study  the  language  of  Alaric  for  themselves.  But  the 
authors  of  these  works  did  not  profess  or  desire  to  cover  the 
whole  ground  of  Gothic  philology ;  and  we  doubt  not  that  the 
survivor  of  them  would,  with  ourselves,  gladly  hail  the  issue, 
from  the  Clarendon  or  the  Cambridge  University  press,  of  a 
complete  and  comprehensive  ‘  Ulfilas,’  worthy  to  take  rank 
as  the  primal  document  of  that  great  English  literature,  of 
which  he  may  be  considered  the  real  though  unconscious, 
founder. 
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Art.  V. — Denkw'urdigheiten  des  Staatskanzlers  Fursten  von 
Hardenberg,  herausgegeben  von  Leopold  von  Ranke.  Vier 
Biinde.  Leipzig:  1877. 

^HESE  Memoirs  are  a  most  instructive  and  important  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  history  of  modern  Europe  They  throw  a 
clear  and  unimpeachable  light  on  the  greatest  transactions  in 
Avhich  Prussia  w'as  engaged  during  the  wars  with  F ranee  and 
Napoleon,  more  especially  on  the  Treaties  of  Basel,  Schdnbrunn, 
'  and  Tilsit.  They  are  perfectly  authentic,  while  the  ‘  Memoires 
‘  d’un  Homme  d’Etat,’  falsely  purporting  to  be  written  from 
Hardenberg’s  papers,  are  not.  The  second  and  third  volumes 
are  written  by  Hardenberg  himself ;  and  they  are  accompanied 
by  an  admirable  and  exhaustive  commentary  by  the  most  illustri¬ 
ous  living  historian  of  Germany,  Leopold  von  Ranke.  Under 
these  circumstances  we  shall  proceed  at  once,  without  further 
introduction,  to  make  the  best  use  we  can  of  the  space  at  our 
dis})osal,  by  placing  before  our  readers,  in  a  very  abridged  form, 
a  portion  of  the  vast  and  original  materials  here  laid  before  us, 
with  reference  to  one  of  the  most  interesting  periods  of  the 
history  of  this  eventful  century. 

Karl  August  von  Hardenberg  was  born  at  Essenroda,  in 
Hanover,  in  1750.  His  ancestry  were  distinguished  by  the 
merit  with  which  they  filled  the  posts  of  high  civil  and  mili¬ 
tary  trust  reserved  for  men  of  their  rank  and  wealth.  Educated 
at  Gottingen  and  Leipzig,  the  young  Baron’s  attendance  in 
the  University  class-rooms  only  reached  the  minimum  as¬ 
siduity  of  noble  students ;  but  the  signs  of  his  rare  and  early 
promise  left  a  deep  impression  on  the  professorial  mind.  He 
acquired  a  tincture  of  Latinity  remarkable  in  Germany,  where 
oflScial  reputations  have  never  been  embellished  by  traditions  of 
scholarship  like  those  which  adorn  the  names  of  an  unbroken 
line  of  English  statesmen  from  Bolingbroke  and  Chesterfield  to 
Lowe  and  Gladstone.  To  knowdedge  of  ‘  the  tongues  ’  Harden¬ 
berg  added  various  branches  of  aristocratic  bodily  accomplish¬ 
ment,  with  some  skill  in  drawing  and  doubtful  proficiency  on 
the  violin.  A  prosaic  diary  kept  by  Hardenberg  after  he  left 
college  would  have  disgusted  the  mystical  cousin  who,  under 
the  pseudonym  of  ‘  Novalis,’  has  left  in  the  romance  of  ‘  Hein- 
‘  rich  von  Ofterdingen  ’  the  most  conspicuous  of  all  monuments 
to  the  family  genius.  The  perfume  of  ‘the  Blue  Flower’  is 
totally  absent  in  young  Hardenberg’s  measurements  of  the 
Schloss  at  Darmstadt,  his  estimates  of  ducal  expenditure,  his 
accounts  of  soldiers’  uniforms,  of  court  officials,  manners,  and 
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clothes,  and  various  insufferable  administrative  details.  A 
period  of  civil  employment  at  home  was  followed  by  a  visit 
to  England  in  1781,  which  had  a  serious  influence  on  Har- 
denberg’s  career,  and  therefore  on  the  destinies  of  Germany 
and  Europe.  He  had  married  a  Danish  heiress  of  great 
beauty,  and  this  lady  he  brought  to  Windsor,  where  he 
established  himself  with  a  magnificence  appropriate  to  his 
means  and  intimate  courtly  connexion.  The  Prince  of  Wales 
conceived  a  violent  passion  for  the  Scandinavian  visitor,  who 
seems  to  have  been  constitutionally  disposed  towards  royal  and 
even  towards  miscellaneous  flirtation.  The  discovery  of  this 
misadventure  was  but  too  complete.  Into  these  regions  we 
do  not  descend  further  than  to  say  that  a  deprecatory  letter 
from  the  Prince  to  Hardenberg  shows  an  unexpected  command 
of  epistolary  style,  Avith  infinite  tact  and  delicacy  in  denial, 
and  excuses  undistinguishable  from  truth.  The  husband  seems 
to  have  been  ready  to  take  his  alleged  or  actual  dishonour  with 
equanimity  ;  but  George  III.  insisted  on  the  Avithdrawal  of  the 
teterrima  causa  of  scandal  and  entanglement,  and  Hardenberg 
was  obliged  to  remove  to  Germany.  Taking  for  a  time  high 
office  in  the  Duchy  of  Brunswick,  he  passed  into  the  service 
of  Friedrich  Wilhelm  II.  of  Prussia,  under  circumstances  in 
which  the  planet  Venus  again  assumed  a  ruling  influence. 
The  line  of  the  Culmbach  or  South  German  Hohenzollerns 
was  likely  to  expire  in  the  person  of  the  Margrave  Alexander, 
whose  principalities  of  Anspach  and  Baireuth  were  in  that 
case  to  fall  to  the  Brandenburg  branch.  Interested  in  the 
prosperity  of  his  eventual  inheritance,  Friedrich  Wilhelm  asked 
the  Margrave  to  take  the  advice  of  a  special  administrator;  and 
the  King  proposed  to  Hardenberg  to  assume  that  duty.  Hav¬ 
ing  obtained  the  Duke  of  Brunswick’s  reluctant  consent,  Har¬ 
denberg  proceeded  to  Baireuth,  Avherc  he  started  or  promoted 
an  intrigue  for  bringing  about  the  Margrave’s  abdication.  The 
Margrave  wavered  ;  but  was  invited  at  the  critical  moment  to 
Berlin,  Avith  his  mistress  Lady  Craven,  who  passed  under  the 
euphemism  of  his  ‘  adopted  sister.’  Lady  Craven  favoured  the 
abdication ;  the  principalities  were  annexed  to  the  Prussian 
monarchy  in  1792,  and  Hardenberg  continued  to  administer 
them  till  1797. 

Hardenberg’s  early  career  had  thus  been  a  varied  school  of 
experience.  He  joined  the  special  aptitudes  of  the  bureaucrat 
to  the  worldly  qualities  of  the  courtier  and  diplomatist  and 
the  culture  of  the  man  of  taste,  in  a  AA’ay  more  common  amongst 
ourselves  than  amongst  the  Falks  and  Bismarcks.  Harden¬ 
berg’s  contemporary,  Lavater,  would  have  deduced  both  his 
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qualities  and  his  defects  from  his  personal  appearance.  Through 
the  fog  and  prejudice  of  our  authorities  we  discern  the  blue 
Saxon  eyes,  the  abundant  hair,  the  chiselled  features,  the  well- 
set  middle-sized  form,  which,  with  the  drawling  intonations  of 
a  strong  metallic  voice,  and  the  movements  of  a  mild,  seduc¬ 
tive  manner,  complete  the  portrait  of  a  German  grand  seignevr. 
According  to  his  jealous  and  sanctimonious  rival  Stein,  Har- 
denberg  was  a  mere  soft,  superficial  voluj>tuary,  addicted  to 
facile  Avomen  and  loose  talk,  without  moral  or  religious  bot¬ 
tom,  no  depth  or  firmness  of  character,  or  intensity  of  mental 
power.  The  truth  is,  that  if  Hardenberg  had  fine  adminis¬ 
trative  gifts,  high  discretion  in  public  prosperity,  a  noble  courage 
in  adversity,  his  were  not  the  temper  and  [patriotism  of  Crom¬ 
well  or  of  Chatham,  or,  we  must  add,  of  Stein.  Illustrating 
the  character  of  the  three  Prussian  statesmen  by  English  ana¬ 
logies,  we  should  say  that  Hardenberg  belonged  to  the  epoch  of 
1688,  Haugwitz  to  the  Restoration,  Stein  to  the  Cromwellian 
or  Elizabethan  age.  The  poet  Arndt  spoke  of  Hardenberg  as 
the  ‘  knight  of  the  sorrowful  countenance.’  But  for  the  difii- 
culty  of  understanding  how  in  those  desperate  times  anyone  in 
Prussia  could  ever  have  been  anything  else,  we  should  be  in¬ 
clined  to  give  the  preference  for  accuracy  to  Stein’s  picturesque 
speech :  ‘  Look  at  Hardenberg,  half  fox,  half  goat.’  The 
statesman’s  private  morals  were  those  of  his  dissolute  day.  But 
his  alleged  Sybaritical  excesses  in  equipage,  liveries,  and  enter¬ 
tainments  would  probably  have  been  called  parsimony  in  Lon¬ 
don  or  Paris.  During  his  stay  in  the  Culmbach  principalities 
Hardenberg  lived  at  the  Hermitage  near  Baireuth,  long  the 
residence  of  the  sister  of  Friedrich  the  Great,  where  he  dis¬ 
pensed  a  hospitality  too  large  for  his  reduced  income,  openly 
assisted  by  a  stupid,  ill-mannered,  and  ill-favoured  actress, 
Charlotte  Schdnemann,  afterwards  bis  wife,  whose  presence  at 
the  bead  of  his  house,  there  or  in  Berlin,  did  not  interfere  with 
his  condescensions  to  many  an  Arbuscula  or  Lycoris  of  the 
passing  minute.  The  trim  alleys,  the  cool  grottoes,  the  splash¬ 
ing  basins  of  the  rococo  retreat  so  delightfully  situated  in  the 
loveliest  of  Franconian  landscapes,  and  so  long  forgotten  by  the 
world,  became  last  year,  at  the  call  of  a  great  magician,  again 
a  focus  of  European  resort.  Amongst  the  visitors  who  flocked 
to  the  Hermitage  in  the  intervals  of  the  love  scenes  of  Siegfried 
and  Brunhilde,  and  the  dreary  recitatives  of  Wuotan,  there 
were,  perhaps,  some  who  paced  its  umbrageous  paths  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  memories  of  Wilhelmina,  of  Clairon,  of  Lady 
Craven,  and  of  the  great  Chancellor  Hardenberg. 

History  is  often  distorted  by  the  application  to  former  times 
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of  tests  of  policy  and  public  duty  derived  from  modern  experi¬ 
ence.  The  German  princes  and  ministers  of  the  epoch  of 
the  Revolution  have  been  described  as  selfish  and  treasonable 
backsliders  from  something  of  which  they  had  never  heard. 
The  conception  of  a  united  nation,  only  realised  in  our  days 
after  the  arbitrament  of  two  great  wars,  and  the  serious  muti¬ 
lation  of  the  original  programme,  was  far  slower  to  arrive  on 
the  north  than  on  the  south  of  the  Alps,  where  the  notion  of 
Italy  for  the  Italians,  propounded  by  patriots  like  IVIachia- 
velli  and  Sixtus  IV.,  had  its  precursors  in  Petrarch  and  Dante. 
The  first  faint  announcement  of  the  German  national  idea  ap¬ 
pears,  perhaps,  in  the  noble  exhortations  of  Leibnitz  to  unity, 
which  sound  like  a  prelude  to  the  patriotism  of  later  days.  The 
Grand  Elector’s  intrigues  with  France  did  not  prevent  his  enter¬ 
taining  a  deep  sense  of  an  Imperial  interest ;  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  in  his  vocabulary  the  word  Deutschland,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  House  of  Brandenburg,  meant 
Germany  and  not  Prussia.  The  political  correspondence  of 
Karl  August  of  Weimar,  of  the  historian  Johannes  Muller, 
and  other  adherents  and  promoters  of  the  Furstenbund,  indicates 
some  progress  towards  the  notion  of  a  united  Fatherland.  The 
chord  had  been  struck ;  but  its  first  vibrations  were  too  feeble 
and  uncertain  to  rouse  Germany  from  that  ‘  sleepy  drench  ’ 
of  local  patriotism,  and  that  alacrity  in  disunion,  which,  with 
the  incurable  complications  arising  from  differences  of  re¬ 
ligion,  had  brought  her  to  be  another  Palestine  or  Belgium, 
a  perpetual  cockpit  for  belligerents,  foreign  and  domestic. 
The  objects  of  Thugut  and  Cobenzl,  of  Haugwitz  and  Harden- 
berg,  especially  at  first,  were  of  necessity  Particularist  and  not 
German.  Neither  to  them  nor  to  any  of  their  contemporaries 
did  the  cannonade  of  Valmy  teach  the  lessons  suggested  at 
Austerlitz,  and  afterwards  more  impressively  taught  at  Jena 
and  Wagram.  Fifteen  months  after  the  retreat  from  Cham¬ 
pagne  dissatisfaction  with  the  war  was  almost  universal  from 
Konigsberg  to  Baden,  from  Vienna  to  Cologne.  It  was  a  hard 
thing  that  men  should  die  in  the  ditch  of  Mainz  or  of  Valenci¬ 
ennes  to  vindicate  the  lordships  and  feudal  rights  of  Deux-Ponts 
and  Salm-Salm  in  Elsass,  or  the  diocesan  claims  of  Treves  in 
Nancy  and  Metz.  It  was  worse  that  the  grandsons  of  men 
who  had  witnessed,  perhaps,  the  treacherous  seizure  of  Strass- 
burg  by  the  Nebuchadnezzar  of  Versailles,  or  from  the  top  of 
Meliboccus  had  seen  the  Palatinate  blazing  and  smoking  from 
the  devastations  of  Turenne  and  Duras,  should  lose  their  lives 
in  attempts  to  bolster  up  the  throne  of  another  Louis.  The  in¬ 
vasion  of  France  in  1792  had  been  undertaken  without  any' 
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serious  community  of  aims  and  interests.  Most  Austrians  would 
have  agreed  with  Thugut  in  calling  the  coalition  ‘  our  monstrous 
‘  alliance  with  the  Prussians.’  The  secret  aim  of  Austria 
was  the  acquisition  of  Bavaria,  planned  by  Joseph,  nipped  in 
the  bud  by  the  great  Frederic,  and  now  revived  by  Thugut 
with  additions  of  his  own.  Indeed,  that  statesman  dreamed  of 
the  restitution  of  all  the  territories  lost  to  Germany  since  the 
beginning  of  the  rivalries  with  Fi-ance.  The  avulsa  Imperii  to 
be  recovered  included  ancient  Burgundy  as  far  as  the  Somme, 
Elsass,  Lothringen,  the  three  Bishoprics,  and  the  Sundgau, 
Venice  being  thrown  into  the  bargain,  on  the  ground,  perhaps, 
that  it  had  been  coveted  by  Kaiser  Max. 

Prussia’s  ambition  was  much  more  meagre  than  this.  Though 
Friedrich  Wilhelm’s  hostility  to  the  Revolution  may  have  been 
keener  than  that  of  Francis,  he  did  not  come  up  to  the  quixotic 
frenzies  of  Gustavus  and  Paul,  and  he  joined  the  coalition  with¬ 
out  any  very  hot  enthusiasm  for  the  cause  of  kings.  That  he 
entered  it  at  all  was  partly  due  to  the  chance  that  one  of  the 
occupants  of  his  seraglio,  who  advised  him  not  to  interfere,  lost 
her  ground  to  a  woman  more  infamous  than  herself,  who  was 
in  the  hands  of  a  clique  of  mystic  scoundrels  whose  flag  was 
Austria  and  intervention.  Another  reason  for  the  King’s  action 
has  been  found  in  an  alleged  understanding  between  him  and 
Catherine,  that  his  entrance  into  the  coalition  should  be  re¬ 
warded  by  a  larger  share  than  his  due  in  the  second  partition 
of  Poland  then  impending.  The  Austrian  hatred  of  Prussia  was 
thoroughly  reciprocated  at  Berlin,  where,  moreover,  the  results 
of  the  campaign  of  1793  suggested  the  abandonment  of  a  hope¬ 
less  enterprise.  The  greater  part  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  and  the  prospects  of  a  restora¬ 
tion  by  the  allies  of  the  monarchy  of  the  Capets  seemed  inde¬ 
finitely  postponed.  The  recriminations  between  the  Austrians 
and  the  Prussians  were  endless.  The  fiery  old  Wurmser 
charged  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  with  unwillingness  to  advance, 
and  the  Austrians  accused  the  Prussians  of  betraying  their 
intended  movements  to  the  enemy.  The  Duke  was  so  much 
disgusted  with  the  Marshal,  and  with  the  King  of  Prussia,  who 
had  occasionally  taken  the  liberty  of  sending  his  own  orders  to 
the  Duke’s  troops,  that  he  laid  down  his  command  and  went 
home.  These  facts  give  but  an  incomplete  notion  of  the  pre¬ 
dominance  of  the  centrifugal  forces  in  the  German  branch  of 
the  coalition.  The  receipt  of  an  English  subsidy  did  not  deter 
Friedrich  Wilhelm  from  announcing  his  intended  abandonment 
of  the  war,  and  he  removed  part  of  his  army  from  the  Rhine  to 
Poland.  Nor  were  our  own  intentions  beyond  suspicion.  Pitt’s 
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tenacity  in  discouraging  the  earlier  attempts  to  form  a  league 
against  France,  and  his  reluctance  to  proceed  to  hostilities, 
could  not  be  forgotten.  The  belief  prevailed  abroad  that  he 
was  only  w’orking  for  separate  British  objects,  the  principal  of 
which  was  the  destruction  of  the  French  power  in  the  Indies. 

There  was  thus,  to  use  a  phrase  heard  in  1870,  ‘  no  Europe,’ 
and,  above  all,  no  Germany.  But  the  force  of  disunion  went 
further  than  this.  So  enlightened  an  official  as  Hardenberg 
did  not  desire  to  rise  to  a  Prussian  view  of  affairs,  but  considered 
and  reported  on  the  situation  from  the  local  Anspach-Baireuth 
point  of  view.  Neglecting  his  aj)preciations  of  the  j)robable 
results  to  the  Franconian  principalities  if  the  Prussian  troops 
were  withdrawn  from  the  Rhine,  w’e  pass  to  an  estimate  from 
his  pen,  dated  January  24,  1794,  of  the  state  of  feeling  in 
Germany.  The  Franconian  Alinister  speaks  of  a  small  re¬ 
publican  band,  composed  of  dark,  subversive  ruffians,  wdio 
would  become  dangerous  in  case  of  a  French  invasion.  A 
far  more  numerous  fraction,  mainly  composed  of  men  in  busi¬ 
ness,  desires  and  works  for  a  mild,  good-tempered,  German 
revolution.  A  third  party,  described  by  Hardenberg  as  very 
powerful,  wants  a  thorough  liberal-conservative  reform,  to  be 
based  on  principles  of  real  freedom,  and  include  the  abolition 
of  privileges  and  the  establishment  of  equality  before  the  law. 
The  fourth  party,  which  is  mercantile  and  noble,  has  an 
ultra-conservative  programme,  sticks  to  every  iota  of  mediaeval 
privilege,  and,  by  its  antagonism  to  progress,  aggravates  the 
revolutionary  passions  of  the  subversive  fraction.  Harden- 
berg’s  own  sympathies  are  liberal-conservative.  He  calls  for 
a  comprehensive  political  reform  at  home  with  a  recognition 
of  the  state  of  things  established  in  revolutionary  France,  and 
is  disposed  to  advocate  a  separate  Prussian  peace  with  that 
power,  the  requisite  territorial  sacrifices  being  compensated  by 
secularisations  of  ecclesiastical  ])roperty.  Ilis  practical  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  administrative  and  diplomatic  institutions  of 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire  would  naturally  pi’edispose  him  to 
an  early  termination  of  hostilities.  The  capacity  of  Germany 
for  military  undertakings  compared  with  that  of  France  might 
resemble  the  relation  of  the  beggarly  building  occupied 
in  Ratisbon  by  the  Diet,  and  that  matchless  seat  and  sym¬ 
bol  of  Parisian  government,  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  For  in¬ 
stance,  w'ith  respect  to  the  military  help  due  from  the  separate 
States,  the  commands  of  the  Assembly  often  resembled  Glen- 
dower’s  evocation  of  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep.  When  the 
Diet  called  for  the  contingents  they  might  happen  not  to  come  ; 
and  in  that  case,  which  was  a  frequent  one,  there  w&s  no  au- 
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thority  to  enforce  obedience.  Austria  at  this  time  proposing,  by 
way  of  remedy,  the  repeal  of  the  futile  old  rules  of  1555,  and 
the  grant  to  the  Kaiser  of  powers  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  act 
against  such  States  as  might  be  behindhand  with  their  men, 
the  Diet  responded  by  a  flat  negative,  Prussia  having  now 
no  money ;  and  the  vital  question  arose  as  to  the  liability  of 
the  Empire  to  find  Marshal  Mollendorff  in  corn,  oats,  and  other 
supplies.  As  the  Assembly  of  Ratisbon  could  not  get  to  the 
bottom  of  that,  Hardenberg  tried  to  obtain  provisional  help 
from  the  Six  Circles  principally  exposed  to  the  war.  He 
moved  them  to  convoke  an  inner  Diet  of  their  own  to  consider 
the  point,  but  the  Six  Circles  preferred  to  sit  still  and  do 
nothing. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  in  the  spring  of  1794,  when 
the  ])rospect  was  opened  to  Prussia  of  obtaining  some  relief  in 
her  impecuniosity.  Sir  James  Harris  was  authorised  to  offer 
Friedrich  Wilhelm  fresh  supplies,  to  be  furnished  by  Austria, 
Holland,  and  England.  Thereupon  the  King,  who  affected 
the  part  of  a  modern  Arminius,  said  he  should  be  glad  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  war,  but  that  he  could  not  do  it  under  3,000,000/. 
Sir  J.  Harris  would  not  hear  of  this  figure,  but  said  he  would 
go  as  high  as  2,000,000/.  Thereu|K)n  Thugut  objected  to 
any  such  amount  as  being  too  advantageous  to  the  King  of 
Prussia,  Avho,  thus  put  in  funds,  would  be  able  to  play  too 
great  a  part  in  Germany.  After  some  higgling  the  negotia¬ 
tion  was  removed  to  the  Hague,  where  Haugwitz  signed  with 
Sir  J.  Harris  a  treaty  by  which,  in  consideration  of  a  hand¬ 
some  subsidy,  Prussia  undertook  to  send  50,000  troops  to  the 
Dutch  theatre  of  war,  where  their  specific  employment  was  to 
be  arranged  conformably  to  the  wishes  of  the  Maritime  Powers. 
England  required  an  attack  on  the  Netherlands,  which  in¬ 
volved  a  withdrawal  of  troops  from  the  Middle  Rhine,  and 
would  thus  denude  Germany  of  defence  from  Frankfort  to 
Coblenz.  Prussia  treated  the  demand  as  premature  pending 
the  payment  of  the  money,  which  Haugwitz  complained  was 
not  coming  in,  while  Hardenberg  opposed  the  contemplated 
military  measure  on  Franconian  grounds,  and  Mollendorff  pro¬ 
tested  that  a  door  would  thus  be  opened  for  the  entry  of  the 
French.  These  objections  were  strengthened  by  the  issue  of  a 
conclusum  of  the  Diet  to  the  effect  that  a  Prussian  corps  should 
be  taken  into  the  pay  of  the  Empire ;  which  thus  acquired  a 
claim  on  the  very  troops  reserved,  on  our  interpretation  of  the 
Treaty  of  the  .Hague,  for  an  offensive  movement  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands.  A  scruple  also  occurred  to  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  who,  after 
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accepting  the  subsidy,  discovered  that  he  could  not  sell  his  troops 
like  a  Landgrave  of  Hesse  or  a  Duke  of  Brunswick. 

The  character  of  incoherent  dotard  and  idiot  given  by  Harris 
to  Marshal  MollendorfF  is  perhaps  coloured  by  the  furious 
detestation  and  contempt  of  that  eminent  diplomatist  for 
Prussian  persons  and  things.  But  there  was  some  sense  in  his 
f  ^  objections,  and  in  that  of  the  Prussian  Minister  of  War,  to  an 
advance  of  their  troops  into  Flanders,  based  on  the  fact  that 
the  army  had  no  magazines  or  hospitals,  ami  was  quite  unpre¬ 
pared  for  any  such  distant  operation.  The  situation  was  finally 
cleared  by  a  categorical  threat  of  our  representative  that 
England  would  close  her  purse  altogether.  Friedrich  Wilhelm 
took,  or  affected  to  take,  this  menace  as  a  personal  offence, 
and  Hardenberg  had  to  inform  Harris  at  Frankfort  that  the 
King  considered  the  Treaty  of  the  Hague  as  broken.  It  was 
not  unnatural  that  Harris  should  describe  the  agencies  which 
tore  up  in  October  a  convention  signed  in  April  as  ‘  knavery 
‘  and  dotage.’ 

Three  weeks  before  the  rupture  of  the  Treaty  of  the  Hague, 
the  Austi’ian  army  of  Belgium  under  Clerfayt  effected  a  mise¬ 
rable  retreat  across  the  Rhine  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cologne 
before  the  pursuit  of  Jourdan :  Mollendorff  repassed  that 
river,  while  in  Holland  the  Duke  of  York’s  successor  in  com¬ 
mand  of  the  English  contingent,  General  Walmoden,  was  out¬ 
manoeuvred  or  frightened  into  a  retreat  over  the  Yssel  and  the 

IEms,  a  movement  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Bata¬ 
vian  Republic.  In  presence  of  such  miserable  results  of  two 
years  and  a  half  of  war  with  France,  the  desire  for  peace  was 
almost  universal  in  Germany.  During  the  last  months  strong 
symptoms  of  this  desire  had  shown  themselves.  A  party  in  the 
middle  States  brought  before  the  Diet  a  motion  for  a  Swedish 
or  Danish  mediation  between  France  and  the  Empire.  Thugut 
cautiously  ordei’ed  the  answer  to  be  given  at  Ratisbon  that  the 
proposition  seemed  premature,  but  that,  if  the  Elector  of  Mainz 
would  put  his  ideas  into  a  practical  shape,  Austria’s  approval 
should  be  accorded.  At  Berlin,  meanwhile,  peace  tendencies 
were  in  the  ascendant.  The  wishes  of  the  army  went  that  way, 
^  ^  which  -was  advocated  by  old  Prince  Henri,  the  brother  of  the 
'  great  Friedrich,  whose  voice  was  always  heard,  when  he  clmse 

to  raise  it,  with  the  deference  inspired  by  his  genius  and  cha¬ 
racter.  The  Duke  of  Brunswick,  Mollendorff,  and  some  of  the 
other  relics  of  the  Frederician  age  had  partly  accommodated 
themselves  to  the  ideas  and  necessities  of  the  time;  but  in  Henri, 
an  unaltered  species  from  an  extinct  world,  no  evolution  had 
taken  place.  He  had  disapproved  the  Prussian  connexion 
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with  England  established  by  the  Triple  Alliance  of  1787,  and 
disliked  still  more  the  recent  alliance  with  Austria  against 
France,  which  came  to  him  as  a  violation  of  Frederician  tradi¬ 
tions,  and  grated  on  all  his  political  and  intellectual  sympathies. 
The  Finis  Pulonice  was  now  causing  him  great  anxiety.  He 
thought  that,  in  the  event  of  their  further  successes,  the  French 
would  force  Prussia  to  quit  their  hold  on  Poland ;  that  the  end 
would  be  the  absorption  of  the  whole  of  the  former  republic  by 
Russia — a  consummation  likely  to  subvert  the  balance  of  power, 
bring  danger  to  Germany,  and  involve  Turkey  in  great  perils. 
On  this  and  other  grounds  Henri  had  recommended  his  nephew 
to  mediate  between  France  and  the  Empire — a  course  the 
more  advisable,  as  rumours  were  afloat  of  secret  practices  be¬ 
tween  Paris  and  Vienna  for  an  arrangement  to  be  based  on  an 
Austrian  surrender  of  the  Netherlands  in  accordance  with  the 
old  Josephinian  scheme.  Henri’s  views  were  transmitted 
through  Haugwitz  to  the  King,  whose  hand  appears  to  have 
been  forced  by  an  incident  of  a  Pretorian  cast  which  has  hitherto 
been  very  obscurely  known. 

With  the  cool  independence  and  elastic  notions  of  discipline 
proper  to  the  Prussian  army  at  this  and,  as  we  shall  presently 
see,  at  a  still  later  date.  Count  Kalckreuth,  the  general  com¬ 
manding  in  the  Palatinate,  moving  entirely  without  orders, 
told  a  wine  merchant  of  his  ac(iuaintance  to  go  to  Basel  and 
talk  to  ‘  the  French  present  there  ’  about  an  exchange  of  pri¬ 
soners,  an  armistice,  or  even  a  peace!  A  subordinate  French 
diplomatist  was  the  recipient  of  this  overture,  which  elicited 
a  friendly  answer  from  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  and 
led  up  to  a  j)reliminary  exchange  of  ideas  in  Basel,  where 
Hardenberg  was  eventually  ordered  to  open  formal  negotia¬ 
tions.  In  liis  opinion  the  signature  of  a  peace  was  an  imme¬ 
diate  necessity,  as  the  Republicans  must  otherwise  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  advance  into  Germany,  where,  under  the  influence 
of  their  presence  and  proximity,  a  strong  revolutionary  con¬ 
tagion  was  now  coming  to  the  surface.  The  Republicans 
having  demanded  the  cession  of  the  Prussian  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  it  had  been  proposed  to  adjourn  the  decision  of  this 
point  till  the  general  peace.  To  protect  the  German*  terri¬ 
tory  against  further  enterprises  of  the  Republicans,  he  con¬ 
ceived  the  plan  of  a  line  of  demarcation,  to  be  drawn  from 
Friesland  to  Franconia,  which  the  French  must  not  cross.  To 
defeat  direct  dealings  between  France  and  the  smaller  States, 
he  desired  that  the  Republic  should  only  accord  terms  to 
those  States  on  whose  behalf  Prussia  might  interpose.  Acting 
almost  entirely  on  his  own  initiative  and  responsibility,  Har- 
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(lenberg  embodied  the  above  ideas  in  a  draft  treaty,  which  was 
accepted  by  the  French  representatives,  who  had  no  orders  to 
sign,  but  were  emboldened  to  take  this  course  in  the  interests 
of  moderation  as  soon  as  they  heard  the  news  of  the  suppression 
of  the  revolt  of  Germinal.  The  date  of  the  Treaty  of  Basel 
is  April  5,  1795.  Of  the  further  diplomatic  transactions  sup¬ 
plementary  of  that  instrument  we  shall  not  speak.  Prussia’s 
motives  and  excuses  in  taking  the  earliest  opportunity  of  coming 
to  an  arrangement  with  France  have,  perhaps,  been  made 
sufficiently  plain.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Hardenberg  expected 
that  the  Republic  would  be  brought  at  the  general  peace  to  give 
up  the  idea  of  annexations  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and 
that  he  constantly  held  in  view  the  territorial  and  constitutional 
integrity  of  the  Empire.  It  is  equally  certain  that  no  reason¬ 
able  prospect  existed  that  the  continuance  of  the  war  would 
advance  the  ends  which  Germany  and  Prussia  desired  to  secure. 
The  neutrality  and  demarcation  cannot  be  said  to  have  been 
otherwise  than  beneficial  to  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
Empire.  When  we  find  that  the  first  lay  prince  who  took 
advantage  of  the  new  system  was  the  patriotic  Karl  August  of 
Saxe- Weimar,  we  may  hesitate  to  subscribe  to  denunciations 
of  the  Peace  of  Basel  as  a  treasonable  sacrifice  of  the  interests 
of  the  Empire,  made  for  base  Prussian  objects.  The  truth 
seems  to  be,  that  Hardenberg’s  first  international  negotiation 
might  fairly  have  been  described  in  Prussia  in  the  terms  of 
Sheridan’s  remark  on  another  inglorious  treaty — that  it  was  a 
peace  of  which  no  man  could  be  proud,  but  of  which  every  man 
must  be  glad. 

A  secret  article  of  the  Peace  of  Basel  provided  that  Prussia 
should  induce  Hanover  to  accept  the  neutrality  or  should  her¬ 
self  occupy  the  Electorate.  This  leads  us  to  the  proceedings 
in  date  ten  years  subsequent,  hitherto  very  imperfectly  de¬ 
scribed,  whereby  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  yielding  to  pressure  and 
temptation  from  France,  became  temporarily  master  of  the 
Continental  dominions  of  George  III.  The  epicene  condition 
of  the  Electorate,  half  German,  half  English,  had  long  been  a 
source  of  international  irregularities  and  troubles.  In  the  affair 
of  the  Polish  succession  George  II.,  as  King,  was  neutral ;  as 
Elector,  at  war  with  France.  In  1742  the  Electorate  was 
neutral  while  the  Kingdom  was  subsidising  the  Empress-queen 
against  Louis  XV. — an  anomaly  repeated  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  Peace  of  Basel.  During  the  second  coalition  against 
France,  Hanover  was  constantly  regarded  with  great  suspicion 
by  the  Continental  belligerents,  as  a  sallyport  for  the  entry  of 
English,  Russian,  and  Swedish  armies  into  North  Germany,  or 
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a  coign  of  vantage  suitable  to  tht  reception  of  French  troops. 
Immediately  after  Nelson’s  victory  at  Copenhagen,  Prussia,  in¬ 
stigated  perhaps  by  Paul,  marched  a  large  force  into  Hanover 
in  order  to  interrupt  the  communications  between  London  and 
the  Electoral  Government,  as  well  as  to  stop  an  imminent 
French  invasion  and  a  probable  landing  of  Russians.  Lord 
Hawkesbury  does  not  seem  to  have  objected  to  the  occupation, 
which  only  lasted  six  months.  A  year  later,  in  the  debates  on 
the  territorial  indemnities  prescribed  in  the  Peace  of  Luneville, 
Napoleon  proposed  to  Prussia  to  annex  Hanover  in  lieu  of  the 
compensations  in  Franconia  demanded  by  Haugwitz  and  Ilar- 
denberg.  Prussia  declining  to  do  so  except  with  England’s 
consent,  the  idea  was  dropped ;  but  before  a  few  moiiths  had 
passed  the  Electorate  was  again  giving  trouble.  On  the  rup-. 
ture  of  the  peace  of  Amiens,  the  First  Consul  proceeded  to 
seize  Hanover,  avowedly  as  a  guarantee  for  the  evacuation  of 
Malta — an  object  probably  subordinate  in  his  mind  to  the  pos¬ 
session  of  a  country  of  such  high  strategical  and  exchange¬ 
able  value.  Throughout  all  these  negotiations  and  corre¬ 
spondence  we  observe  that  the  acquisition  of  Hanover  has  been 
a  constant  and  leading  object  with  every  Prussian  statesman, 
though  it  was  only  given  to  Prince  Bismarck  to  accom])lish  it. 

Gradually  the  notion  of  an  eventual  annexation  of  Hanover 
to  Prussia  made  way  even  in  London.  Pitt,  who  at  one  time 
formed  the  notion  of  a  cession  of  the  Netherlands  to  Prussia, 
recognised  ..the  existence  of  a  Hanoverian  question,  and  was 
prepared  to  deal  with  it  in  a  very  large  spirit.  The  treaty  of 
April  1805,  between  England  and  Russia,  which  formed  the 
basis  of  the  third  coalition,  pi’ovided  that  Hanover  might  be 
taken  as  a  deposit  by  Friedrich  Wilhelm  until  the  Powers 
should  settle  its  destiny  at  a  general  peace,  and  that  sovereign 
was  even  to  be  authorised  to  make  a  convention  with  France 
for  a  Prussian  occupation  on  condition  of  the  general  conformity 
of  such  arrangement  with  the  jirinciples  of  the  coalition.  After 
Napoleon’s  acceptance  of  the  Lombard  crown,  the  annexation  of 
the  Ligurian  republic,  and  other  outrages,  the  third  coalition 
ripened  into  the  alliances  which  Trafalgar  could  not  save  from 
ruin  at  Austerlitz.  The  original  treaty,  it  appears,  contem¬ 
plated  the  use  of  force  against  Prussia  in  case  that  Power 
should  adopt  a  policy  calculated  to  interfere  with  the  inten¬ 
tions  of  the  allies.  Before  any  signs  of  such  intention  were 
visible,  Napoleon’s  policy  had  driven  him  to  stoop  for  Prus¬ 
sian  support.  Lucchesini  chanced  to  have  been  represent¬ 
ing  to  Talleyrand  that  Napoleon’s  proceedings  in  Italy  were 
inspiring  serious  anxiety  and  suspicions  in  Berlin.  They 
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threatened  Europe,  he  said,  with  dangers  far  worse  than  the 
aggressions  of  Louis  XIV.,  between  whose  power  and  genius 
and  that  of  the  Emperor  there  could  be  no  comparison.  Tal¬ 
leyrand  did  not  deny  his  master’s  ambition ;  and  replied  that 
the  only  way  to  guard  against  it  was  by  an  alliance  between 
France  and  Prussia,  on  the  basis  of  a  Prussian  seizure  of 
Hanover,  and  a  guarantee  to  the  Emperor  of  his  Italian  incor¬ 
porations.  The  answer  sent  from  Berlin  to  this  overture 
expressed  considerable  susjHcion  of  France,  but  accepted  the 
principle  of- an  alliance,  which,  however,  was  to  have  a  dis¬ 
tinctly  peaceable  character,  and  leave  the  Hanoverian  question 
for  separate  settlement.  On  this  Talleyrand*  increased  his  bid 
and  offered  Hanover,  or  such  other  addition  to  his  power,  in 
territory  or  influence,  which  Friedrich  Wilhelm 'might  sug¬ 
gest.  This  invitation  does  not  appear  to  have  seriously  tempted 
the  King,  whose  leading  idea  was  neutrality  and  the  assertion 
of  his  pacificatory  influence  in  opposition  to  the  new  coalition. 
The  royal  tendencies  found  indirect  support  in  Haugwitz,  who, 
for  the  time,  had  relinquished  his  place  in  the  Foreign  Depart¬ 
ment.  That  Minister  had  an  unusual  faculty  of  ‘  turning  bis 
‘  back  upon  himself’  in  alternative  fits  of  temerity  and  trepida¬ 
tion.  His  policy  recalls  the  enchanted  chamber  in  the  Faery 
Queen,  where  Britomart  saw  the  inscription,  ‘  Be  bold but 
soon  another  inscription,  ‘  Be  not  too  bold.’  He  was  now  in  the 
neutral  vein,  and  advised  his  sovereign  to  do  nothing,  and,  in 
particular,  not" to  be  in  a  hurry.  Moreover,  said  the  future 
author  of  the  Treaties  of  Schonbrunn  and  Paris,  French  seduc¬ 
tions  must  be  resisted,  and  Hanover  is  not  worth  the  danger  its 
possession  would  entail. 

The  sentiments  of  the  Minister  in  retreat  contradicted  those 
of  the  active  head  of  the  Foreign  Department,  whose  weight,  as 
will  presently  appear,  was  by  no  means  an  adequate  counterpoise 
to  F riedrich  Wilhelm’s  natural  preference  for  inaction,  and  to  the 
perpetually  submissive  suggestions  of  the  private  secretaries, 
Beymeand  Lombard,  who,  with  two  of  the  royal  aides-de-camp, 
at  this  time  formed  the  real,  though  back-door.  Government 
of  Prussia.  Hardenberg  considered  that  the  King’s  adher¬ 
ence  to  the  system' of  neutrality  involved  in  logic  something 
more  than  abstinence  from  the  coalition,  namely,  'alliance 
with  France.  He  personally  leaned  towards  the  acquisition  of 
Hanover,  which  he  thought  Prussia  ought  to  possess,  the 
assumption  being  made  of  a  territorial  compensation  for  the 
Guelfs  elsewhere.  This  •  \’iew  was  shared  by  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  who  said  he  was  prepared  to  sink  any  dynastic 
claims  and  objections  of  his  own  in  favour  of  an  arrangement 
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which  would  relieve  Hanover  of  the  miseries  imposed  on  her 
by  the  wars  into  which  she  was  dragged  on  behalf  of  English 
interests,  and  by  her  function  as  the  North  German  apple  of 
discord.  The  Duke  further  remarked  that  if  Hanover  passed 
into  Prussian  hands,  Austria  would  probably  keep  aloof  from 
the  new  coalition,  which,  it  might  be  hoped,  would  then  run 
to  water,  as  England  and  Kussia  would  scarcely  continue  their 
enterprise  alone.  The  situation  was  delicate ;  for  Hardenberg 
having  now  threatened  to  occupy  Swedish  Pomerania,  in  order 
to  ])reveut  the  outburst  of  hostilities  there  between  Gustavus 
IV.  and  France,  the  Czar  intimated  at  Berlin  that  in  such  case 
he  should  defend  that  province  against  Prussia.  Not  only 
this,  but  the  suspicion  arose  that  the  coalition  was  about  to  try 
to  force  Prussia  to  join  them ;  while  Russian  armies  were 
gathering  on  Friedrich  Wilhelm’s  frontiers,  and  the  announce¬ 
ment  was  made  that  an  allied  attack  on  the  French  was 
imminent  in  Hanover.  These  facts  dictated  to  Hardenberg 
the  necessity  of  preparation,  perhaps  of  war ;  but  the  King  and 
Beyme  were  for  doing  nothing  at  all. 

Napoleon  meanwhile  had  sent  Duroc  to  Berlin  from  the 
camp  of  Boulogne  with  propositions  which  struck  Hardenberg 
as  being  ‘  an  immense  jump.’  That  description  might  well 
apply  to  a  project  of  an  offensive  and  defensive  treaty  offering 
Hanover  to  Prussia,  subject  to  the  reserve  of  a  British  confir¬ 
mation  at  the  peace,  in  return  for  conditions  tantamount  to  a 
guarantee  by  Friedrich  Wilhelm  of  Napoleon’s  continental 
usurpations.  Declining  this  overture,  Hardenberg  proposed 
that  Bernadotte  should  evacuate  Hanover,  when  Prussia  would 
march  in,  and  guaranteeing  that  no  attack  should  be  made  on 
France.  Afterwards,  when  Bernadotte  began  to  withdraw  his 
troops,  in  view  of  a  junction  with  Napoleon  on  the  Bavarian 
theatre  of  war,  the  Minister  recommended  Friedrich  Wilhelm 
to  occupy  the  Electorate  forthwith,  as  well  as  certain  Baltic 
harbours,  so  as  to  prevent  a  landing  of  the  allies,  the  nego¬ 
tiations  mth  France  to  proceed  meanwhile.  His  sovereign 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  adopt  this  course,  but  approved  a 
repetition  of  the  demand  for  the  evacuation ;  whereupon  the 
French  charge  d’affaires,  Laforest,  produced  a  sketch  of  a  treaty 
conceived  in  that  sense  into  which  had  been  Jesuitically  slipped 
the  phrase  ‘  King  of  Italy,’  and  various  compromising  articles 
unacceptable  by  Prussia  as  a  Neutral  Power.  Hardenberg 
would  not  have  met  this  overture  with  a  categorical  negative  ; 
but  the  King  ordered  its  peremptory  rejection,  as  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  Hanover  as  a  deposit  might  cause  a  collision  with 
England  and  Russia,  whose  forces  were  now  expected  to  land 
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in  the  Electorate.  A  Kusslan  scheme,  real  or  supposed,  of  an 
entry  into  the  kingdom  with  three  armies,  the  King  was  ready 
to  meet,  if  necessary,  by  force  ;  but  the  arrival  of  Prince  Dol- 
gorowky  from  St.  Petersburg  softened  the  growing  asperity 
of  Friedrich  Wilhelm’s  relations  with  Alexander.  The  Czar 
pressed  the  King  to  join  the  coalition,  and  allow  Russian  troops 
to  enter  his  domains,  signifying,  besides,  his  anxiety  for  a  per¬ 
sonal  interview.  But  Friedrich  Wilhelm  had  no  desire  to  see 
his  brother  monarch,  and  pretended  that  he  had  a  bad  foot, 
which  was  a  grand  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  meeting.  Warned 
that  such  a  poor  excuse  could  only  betray  his  anxiety  to  avoid 
the  conference,  he  said  he  did  not  care  for  that,  and  he  was 
with  difficulty  brought  to  comply  with  the  Czar’s  wish. 

On  October  7,  1805,  three  days  after  the  arrival  of  Dolgo- 
rowky,  news  reached  Berlin  of  the  violation  of  the  territory  of 
Anspach.  Bernadotte  had  passed  Wurzburg  on  his  march 
southwards  from  Hanover  to  the  Danube,  and  had  arrived  on 
the  frontiers  of  Anspach,  where  some  small  irregularities  were 
committed  by  his  troops.  The  authorities  put  up  placards  to 
mark  the  limits  of  Prussian  territory,  and  Bernadotte  apologised 
for  what  had  happened,  promising  to  respect  the  local  neutra¬ 
lity,  and  ordering  that  any  French  soldier  who  trespassed 
should  be  shot.  Napoleon’s  Punic  faith  extended  to  one  of  the 
most  humane  and  respectable  of  his  lieutenants.  Bernadotte’s 
assurances  turned  out  to  be  worth  nothing.  Kellermann  forced 
his  way  across  the  frontier,  driving  back  some  Prussian  pa¬ 
trols,  and  giving  out  that,  even  if  fired  upon,  he  should  not 
suspend  his  march.  Supplies  were  seized  by  the  French  com¬ 
missariat  ;  some  excesses  occurred,  especially  on  the  part  of  the 
Bavarians  and  the  troops  of  Davoust,  who  broke  open  the  royal 
granaries.  The  news  of  these  events  by  no  means  aroused  in 
Berlin  the  transports  of  rage  of  which  some  historians  have 
contrived  to  hear.  A  certain  excitement,  however,  they  un¬ 
doubtedly  produced,  bringing  Queen  Luise,  who  had  hitherto 
been  a  partisan  of  neutrality-,  to  advocate  a  change  of  front. 
To  Napoleon’s  allegation  that  the  Treaty  of  1795  and  other 
instruments  granted  to  his  troops  a  permanent  authorisation  to 
traverse  the  Franconian  territories,  Hardenberg  triumphantly 
replied  that  he  had  specially  warned  Duroc  and  Laforest  on  this 
very  point,  and,  map  in  hand,  had  laid  his  finger  on  Anspach  and 
Baireuth,  saying,  ‘  This  is  neutral.’  But  documents  and  dates 
prove  that  the  outrage  w’as  more  than  a  mere  local  excess  of  zeal 
on  the  part  of  Bernadotte  or  Davoust,  and  that  the  march  was 
due  to  Napoleon’s  special  order.  F urther,  the  F ranconian  route 
was  to  be  taken  by  Marmont  with  the  Gallo-Bavarian  army, 
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and  by  another  French  corps  from  Nuremberg ;  the  Emperor, 
with  his  usual  minuteness  of  precaution,  having  even  descended 
to  the  detail  that  in  Anspach  there  must  be  a  conscription  of 
horses.  Hardenberg  thought  the  proper  reply  to  this  was  the 
occupation  of  Hanover,  and  his  views  were  shared  by  the  Duke 
of  Brunswick,  Mollendorff,  and  Schulenberg.  A  conference 
advised  that  the  Electorate  be  occupied  at  once,  the  French 
ordered  out,  and  the  opposition  to  the  advance  of  the  Kussians 
into  the  monarchy  withdrawn.  This  system  was  too  energetic 
for  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  whose  preference  for  a  trimming  course 
had  not  been  much  disturbed  by  the  news  from  Anspach  ;  and 
he  resisted  the  pressure  of  his  councillors  for  some  time.  The 
conservative  Ranke,  in  amazing  oblivion  of  the  histories  of 
Greece,  Rome,  England,  and  America,  connects  the  vacilla¬ 
tions  of  the  royal  purpose  with  the  multiplicity  of  councillors. 
He  thinks  that  an  energetic  ]X)licy  can  never  spring  from  the 
‘  deliberations  of  many ;  the  dependence  must  be  “  on  a  single 
‘  “  head,”  in  which  must  be  centred  and  preserved  “  the 
‘  “  highest  will.”  ’ 

Those  who  know  how  feebly  the  slumbering  public  opinion 
of  the  Prussia  of  to-day  represents  the  energetic  gusts  and  cur¬ 
rents  of  popular  feeling  that  alternately  stimulate  and  hamper 
policy  in  this  country,  will  hesitate  to  ascribe  to  the  acclamations 
which  greeted  Alexander  on  his  entry  into  Berlin,  any  deeper 
meaning  than  the  curiosity  and  ])oliteness  natural  on  the  arrival 
of  a  friendly  sovereign.  The  Czar  was  warm  to  Hardenberg, 
cold  to  Haugwitz ;  altliough  that  statesman,  who  had  been  prin¬ 
cipally  consulted  by  the  King,  had  been  leaning  to  the  Russian 
side.  Alarm  was  not  Ilardenberg’s  weakness,  but  the  pre¬ 
sence  and  support  of  Alexander  may  have  helped  him  to  bear 
with  equanimity  the  news  of  the  disaster  of  Ulm.  He  came 
forward  with  a  distinct  recommendation  of  war,  arguing  that 
Prussia  would  risk  little  by  entry  into  the  contest  between 
France  and  Austria,  in  which  she  would  easily  send  down  the 
scale  on  the  Austrian  side.  Nothing  can  be  more  touching  and 
interesting  than  the  letters  of  Alexander  to  the  King  of  Pi’us- 
sia  on  the  eve  and  the  morrow  of  Austerlitz,  which  are  now 
first  published,  in  which  the  Czar  entreats  his  friend  to  give 
effect  to  the  engagements  so  recently  entered  into  at  Potsdam. 
Prussia  might  at  that  moment  have  anticipated  1814  and 
saved  Europe.  But  to  such  a  decisive  course  Friedrich 
Wilhelm  could  not  be  bi’ought ;  and  his  determination  to 
stand  aloof  at  that  critical  moment  found  support  in  Haug¬ 
witz,  Lombard,  and  presumably  in  Beyme.  The  memoirs  of 
the  great  Minister  might  have  been  expected  to  furnish  some 
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evidence  in  confirmation,  or  the  reverse,  of  the  current  versions 
of  the  meeting  and  oath  of  the  royal  friends  before  the  coflBn  of 
the  great  Friedrich.  But  the  facts  of  the  supposed  parody  of 
the  fabulous  league  of  Griitli  were  as  hard  to  ascertain  then 
as  now.  Hardenberg  observes  that  he  was  not  present  on  the 
occasion,  and  that  he  is  unaware  whether  the  stories  circulated 
about  the  oath  were  true,  although,  he  adds,  they  fit  well  with 
Alexander’s  enthusiastic  style.  The  essence  of  the  Convention 
of  Potsdam  was  the  agreement  of  the  King  to  undertake  an 
eventual  armed  mediation,  as  promoter  of  a  general  peace  to 
be  offered  to  Napoleon  on  the  footing  of  the  limits  fixed  at 
Luneville,  guarantees  being  taken  for  the  independence  of  Ger¬ 
many.  Prussia  would  be  subsidised  by  England,  and  the  Czar 
would  try  and  induce  King  George  to  cede  Hanover,  or,  at 
least,  that  part  of  the  Electorate  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Weser,  in  exchange  for  compensation  in  Westphalia.  If 
Napoleon  declined  such  equitable  conditions,  Friedrich  Wilhelm 
was  to  join  the  allies  wltli  180,000  men.  When  we  read  that 
the  monarchs  embraced  and  shook  hands  on  their  bargain,  we 
may  be  sure  that  in  this  fact  we  have  the  real  kernel  of  the 
mythical  melodrama  said  to  have  been  enacted  in  presence  of 
the  mighty  dead.  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  however,  was  ill  satisfied 
with  the  course  to  which  he  stood  committed,  and  avowed  that 
he  trembled  for  its  consequences.  His  next  step  was  to  approve 
the  entry  of  his  forces  into  Hanover,  where  they  encountered  a 
few  French  detachments,  which  witlidrew  into  Hameln. 

In  the  Prussian  Minister’s  Memoirs  it  is  impossible  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  the  considerations  really  suggested  to  him 
at  the  time  by  a  given  event,  and  those  which  struck  him  after¬ 
wards.  Perhaps  the  repose  of  Riga  inspired  the  remark,  that 
if  this  perpetual  hankering  after  Naboth’s  vineyard  was  justi¬ 
fiable  on  military  and  political  grounds,  it  w’as  no  dereliction  of 
the  ‘  legitimate  idea  ’  for  which  Prussia  was  contending.  We 
do  not  know  how  far  Hardenberg  actually  disapproved  the  agree¬ 
ment  of  Potsdam,  and  whether,  as  his  Memoirs  suggest,  he 
expected  Napoleon  to  reject  the  proposed  terms.  If  he  felt 
any  stings  on  the  subject  of  the  Electorate,  they  might  easily 
vanish  on  an  assurance  of  Lord  Harrowby,  who  arrived  about 
this  time  in  Berlin,  that  no  member  of  the  Cabinet  of  St.  James’s 
was  authorised  to  listen  to  the  word  ‘  Hanover,’  although  Eng¬ 
land  quite  approved  of  Prussian  aggrandisement.  The  assertion 
that  Lord  Harrowby  hinted  at  Holland  as  a  suitable  object  for 
Friedrich  Wilhelm’s  ambition,  derives  countenance  from  Har- 
denberg’s  statement,  that  he  talked  of  this  to  the  King ;  who 
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replied,  ‘  Nonsense  !  did  not  the  great  Friedricli  say,  “  Prussia 
‘  “  must  not  try  to  be  a  sea  power  ?  ”  ’ 

The  mission  to  Napoleon,  who  had  already  passed  through 
Vienna,  was  entrusted  to  Haugwitz,  who  drew  up  for  himself  a 
memoir  to  serve  as  his  instruction,  which  was  approved  by  the 
King  and  Hardenberg.  The  charge  of  delay  vanishes  before 
the  fact  that  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  in  a  comprehensive 
memoir  written  at  this  juncture,  warned  the  King  against 
over-haste,  demanded  time  to  get  ready,  and  expressly  pointed 
out  that  Haugwitz  must  not  precipitate  them  into  hostilities 
before  December  15.  But,  in  fact,  he  arrived  at  the  moment 
when  the  destruction  of  the  Austro-Russian  annies,  in  the 
position  they  chose  to  hold,  was  inevitable ;  and  the  Czar’s 
acknowledgment  that  the  position  of  the  Russian  army  was 
critical,  as  the  Austrians  were  already  communicating  with 
Napoleon,  showed  the  hazards  of  the  enterprise  on  which  Fried¬ 
rich  Wilhelm  was  asked  to  embark.  The  King’s  fears  had  all 
along  been  shared  by  Haugwitz,  whose  own  preference  of 
neutrality  must  have  been  conBrmed  Avhen  he  learned,  on  his 
arrival  at  Briinn,  that  the  power  to  whose  help  they  were 
coming  was  in  negotiation  with  the  enemy.  Napoleon  received 
the  Prussian  statesman  on  November  28,  in  the  Moravian 
(Capital,  with  a  deluge  of  that  flattery  which  it  was  Ills  habit  to 
employ  to  foreign  diplomatists  alternately  with  intimidation. 

‘  Ah !  ’  said  the  Emperor,  ‘  they  call  you  the  old  Count 
Haugwitz;  but  I  see  you  are  still  a  young  man  !’  Confident 
that  before  many  days  had  passed  the  allied  armies  would 
be  crushed  and  scattered,  Napoleon  gave  Friedrich  Wilhelm’s 
envoy  no  opportunity  for  the  immediate  discharge  of  his  errand, 
of  whose  purport  he  was  well  informed.  When  Haugwitz 
broached  a  Prussian  mediation,  Napoleon  replied  in  general 
terms  that  he  would  admit  that  idea,  on  condition  that,  while 
the  manner  of  its  execution  was  under  discussion,  the  enemies 
of  France  should  not  cross  the  frontier  of  Holland  into  North 
Germany,  and  that  his  troops  in  Hameln  should  be  allowed 
a  suitable  rayon  within  which  they  might  forage  and  acquire 
supplies.  Hereupon  Haugwitz  refrained  from  communicating 
the  minatory  portion  of  his  message,  and  complied  with  the 
Emperor’s  demand  that  he  should  proceed  to  Vienna  and  con¬ 
tinue  negotiations  there.  Hardenberg’s  autograph  testimony 
would  warrant  the  belief  that  the  account  of  the  catastrophe  of 
Austerlitz  did  not  shake  his  own  courage,  for  he  says  that  he 
still  desired  to  adhere  to  the  letter  of  the  convention  of  Pots¬ 
dam.  But,  according  to  an  official  paper  appended  by  himself 
to  his  Memoirs,  he  informed  the  Russian  envoy  that,  though  he 
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stuck  to  that  treaty,  he  considered  it  now,  from  the  force  of  cir¬ 
cumstances,  liable  to  large  modifications.  What  fresh  orders 
Avere  sent  to  Haugwltz  is  not  obvious,  except  that  he  was 
instructed  to  say  that  a  French  re-occupation  of  Hanover  would 
be  treated  as  an  act  of  hostility  to  Prussia,  and  that  the  King 
was  resolved  to  assert  the  military  isolation  and  independence 
of  North  Germany. 

If  we  have  rightly  disentangled  the  sequence  of  events 
from  the  Aveb  of  German  vagueness  and  French  misrepre¬ 
sentation,  Friedrich  Wilhelm  next  Avrote  to  the  Czar  by  his 
quartermaster-general,  Phiill,  who  Avas  to  discuss  Avith  his 
ally  the  measures  Avhich  it  might  be  proper  to  adopt  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  neAV  situation  created  by  the  battle  of  Auster- 
litz.  This  did  not  sound  like  immediate  action ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  mention  Avas  made  of  a  Prussian  advance  into  Bohe¬ 
mia,  instead  of  the  movements  previously  ordered  in  Franconia. 
On  December  15 — on  the  day,  that  is,  of  the  signature  of  the 
Treaty  of  Vienna — Friedrich  Wilhelm  received  a  letter  from 
Alexander  Avith  bitter  complaints  of  Austria,  and  the  informa¬ 
tion  that  tAvo  liussian  corps  iCarmee  (Avhich,  hoAvever,  Avere  no 
nearer  than  Mecklenburg  and  Silesia)  Avere  placed  under  Prus¬ 
sian  orders.  On  the  other  hand.  General  Stutterheim,  aide- 
de-camp  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  avIio  brought  a  letter  from 
his  sovereign  to  the  King,  Avas  equally  lavish  in  abuse  of  liussia, 
and  declared  that,  if  Prussia  Avould  agree  to  attack  the  French 
immediately,  the  Emperor  Avould  drag  on  his  negotiations  Avith 
Napoleon  so  as  to  secure  the  necessary  time.  This  seemed 
satisfactory  enough,  until  General  Stutterheim  admitted,  on 
being  pressed,  that  he  Avas  not  charged  to  deliver  any  message 
of  such  a  tenor,  and  that  these  Avere  only  his  personal  opinions 
of  the  policy  proper  to  adopt.  The  disunion  thus  apparent 
between  Alexander  and  Francis  was  eminently  calculated  to 
Aveaken  Friedrich  Wilhelm’s  resolve  to  persevere  in  his  original 
engagements,  and  all  movements  of  Prussian  troops  Avere  noAV 
stopped.  By  Phiill,  who  had  not  yet  started,  HaugAvitz  Avas 
informed  of  the  above  details,  and  ordered  to  accept  the  pro¬ 
posed  military  neutrality  of  Holland.  But,  as  the  idea  had 
arisen  that  HaugAvitz  might  have  failed  in  his  negotiation 
and  left  Vienna,  Phiill  Avas  likeAvise  charged  Avith  a  mission  to 
Napoleon.  Of  instructions  to  HaugAA-itz  to  reiterate  the  King’s 
intention  to  proceed  to  extremities  in  case  his  first  demands 
were  finally  rejected,  or  of  instructions  to  withdraw  from  such 
position,  there  seems  to  be  no  sign,  and  in  the  absence  of  a 
more  complete  knoAvledge  of  such  details  a  reasonable  scep¬ 
ticism  Avill  refrain  from  adjudging  the  palm  to  Prussian  slow- 
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ness  or  Austrian  rashness,  but  will  absolve  all  parties  from  the 
charge  of  deliberate  bad  faith.  It  is  noteworthy  that  a  Rus¬ 
sian  diplomatist,  well  placed  for  watching  and  criticising  these 
events,  gave  an  opinion  which  showed  no  Russian  soreness 
against  Prussia  on  account  of  her  abandonment  of  the  Treaty 
of  Potsdam.  ‘  The  Emperor  of  Germany,’  said  the  Czar’s 
Minister  at  Dresden  to  Dr.  Reeve,  in  the  spring  of  1806,  ‘  was 
‘  a  great  ass  for  giving  the  battle  at  Austerlitz  and  for  then 
‘  making  peace,  as  Prussia  was  ready  and  determined  to  strike 

*  a  grand  blow  on  the  15th.’ 

The  Russian  diplomatist’s  censure  of  the  premature  allied 
advance  was  obviously  well  founded.  Names  like  Austerlitz 
and  Jena  may  suffice  to  extinguish  sj)eculation  on  the  probable 
results  of  any  campaign  undertaken  at  that  time  against  Na¬ 
poleon  ;  but  it  is  plain  that,  instead  of  yielding  to  the  pre¬ 
sumptuous  ardour  of  Kutusoff,  the  allied  sovereigns  should  have 
fallen  back  from  Olmiitz  so  as  to  pick  up  the  Archduke  Charles 
and  the  Russians  under  Essen  and  Bennigsen,  and  await  the 
Prussian  auxiliary  force.  Haugwitz  at  Vienna  was  no  doubt 
influenced  by  the  local  dispositions,  which  set  towards  negotia¬ 
tion  and  peace.  An  immediate  witness  of  the  effects  of  Auster¬ 
litz,  he  Avas  persuaded  that  the  Corsican  Avas  invincible,  and 
alarmed  lest  the  storm  of  Avar  diverted  from  Vienna  might  in 
a  moment  burst  upon  Berlin,  the  fear  further  haunting  him 
that  the  Emperor  Francis  might  co-operate  in  a  French  at¬ 
tack  on  Pi’ussia.  Napoleon  saAv  HaugAvitz  at  Schdnbrunn  on 
December  13,  Avhen  there  occurred  a  scene  of  which  all  that 
can  be  safely  said  is,  that,  if  its  actual  outlines  could  be  re¬ 
corded,  they  might  slightly  justify  the  highly  coloured  pictures 
of  it  Avhich  pass  for  history.  Far  from  indulging  in  one  of  his 
outbursts  of  brutality  and  insolence,  Napoleon  appears  on  this 
occasion  to  have  assumed  the  manners  of  a  sovereign  and  a 
gentleman.  He  neither  smashed  a  Sevres  vase  as  he  did  at 
Campo  Fonnio,  nor  pulled  his  interlocutor  by  the  ear  as  he  did 
at  Tilsit.  After  indulging  in  some  measured  reproaches,  he 
spoke  Avith  moderation  and  propriety  of  Friedrich  'VVilhelra 
and  his  military  staff,  complimented  the  Prussian  army,  and 
observed  that  in  case  of  a  conflict  Avith  so  brave  a  foe  he  should 
hope  in  his  usual  luck.  On  the  affair  of  Anspach  he  mildly 
observed :  *  I  behaved  ill  in  that,  and  the  blame  belongs  to 
‘  me  alone.  ...  If  the  error  I  committed  causes  war,  I  must 

*  declare  that  I  do  not  fear  it,' surrounded  as  I  am  by  my  troops, 
‘  and  strong  in  the  devotion  of  my  people.’  Coming  to  busi¬ 
ness  the  Emperor  proposed  the  same  day  the  famous  treaty 
of  which  it  is  enough  to  say  that  it  completely  extinguished 
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the  Treaty  of  Potsdam  except  in  the  article  of  Hanover,  which, 
however,  Prussia  was  to  acquire  at  the  expense  of  the  cession 
of  Anspach  to  Bavaria,  and  of  the  remainder  of  Cleves  and  of 
Neuchatel  to  France.  Aware  that  Napoleon’s  diplomatic  code 
was  now,  as  Bourrienne  has  expressed  it,  ‘  iny  will  or  war,’ 
Haugwitz  signed  the  proffered  treaty,  and  brought  it  back  to 
Berlin  for  ratification.  The  discovery  that  the  negotiator  who 
had  been  sent  to  present  an  ultimatum  had  himself  received  one 
and  had  been  friglitcned  into  acceptance  of  its  terms,  excited 
some  consternation  at  the  Prussian  Court,  but  not  the  out¬ 
bursts  of  anger  wdiicli  some  patriotic  historians  have  thought 
fit  to  discern.  Hardenberg  represented  that,  by  making 
herself  the  accomplice  of  Napoleon’s  usurpations,  Prussia  was 
degraded  to  the  level  of  Wiirtemberg  or  Baden  ;  but  he  shared 
his  colleague’s  view  that  the  case  lay  between  acceptance  of 
the  treaty  and  war.  The  nature  of  his  advice  to  the  King  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  lie  urged,  in  a  subsequent  memo¬ 
randum  on  the  treaty,  the  following  fact  or  recommendation : 

‘  La  Prusse  ne  pent  pas  encore  s’arrcter  dans  ses  agrandisse- 
‘  ments  sans  toniber  en  decadence,  et  si  clle  poursuit  la  marche 
‘  des  quatre  derniers  siccles,  die  ira  en  avant  du  cote  que  je 
‘  viens  d’indiquer.’  The  special  allusion  here  is  to  Saxony, 
Hesse,  and  even  to  Bohemia,  the  annexation  of  Hanover  pre¬ 
senting  no  casuistical  difficulties  to  his  conscience.  That 
measure,  he  thought,  would  add  to  Prussia’s  strength,  and 
make  her  more  fit  to  cope  with  France  hereafter — a  result 
which  the  European  States  that  still  preserved  their  inde¬ 
pendence  w’ere  interested  in  promoting.  Into  the  question  of 
Prussia’s  behaviour  to  her  allies  in  the  matter  of  the  Treaty 
of  Potsdam  Hardenberg  did  not  too  curiously  inquire.  He 
remarked  that  Austria  had  gone  aw’ay  of  herself,  that  with 
England  there  ivere  no  engagements,  and  that  they  were  tied 
to  Kussia  alone.  The  Minister’s  conclusions  were  disputed  by 
his  colleague  the  Minister  of  War,  but  supported  by  the  Duke 
of  Brunswick,  who  put  forivard  the  danger  that  the  King’s  re¬ 
fusal  might  be  follow'ed  by  the  cession  of  the  Electorate  to  an 
Austrian  archduke. 

The  concordance  of  opinion  ivas  in  fact  complete :  even  the 
conscientious  Stein  subsequently  recorded  his  view  that  Ha¬ 
nover  must  absolutely  be  Prussian.  The  acceptance  of  the 
Treaty  of  Schonbrunn  was,  however,  to  be  conditional.  That 
instrument  categorically  stipulated  an  offensive  and  defensive 
alliance  of  the  contracting  Powers  in  guarantee  of  the  integrity 
and  independence  of  Turkey,  and,  more  generally,  of  France, 
with  her  Italian  aggrandisements,  of  Prussia  and  Bavaria,  while 
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the  cession  of  Hanover  was  absolute.  Friedrich  Wilhelm  now 
ordered  a  corrected  draft  to  be  handed  to  Laforest,  in  which 
the  territorial  guarantees  were  diminished  to  eventualities  to 
take  effect  only  from  the  time  of  Great  Britain’s  consent  to 
the  annexation  of  the  Electorate,  and  the  signature  of  a  peace 
between  France  and  Austria,  so  that  the  amended  treaty 
would  have  followed  the  lines  of  the  earlier  Prussian  pro¬ 
posals  to  Duroc.  Laforest  accepted  these  and  other  minor 
changes  sub  spe  rati,  and  ratified  the  treaty.  Looking  to  what 
followed,  even  Napoleon’s  average  measure  of  duplicity  must 
be  said  to  have  overflowed  while  he  took  cognisance  on  his 
road  through  Munich  of  the  new  Prussian  readings,  and  made 
no  sign  of  disapproval.  His  seeming  assent,  and  Laforest’s 
assurances,  given  on  the  strength  of  a  despatch  from  Talley¬ 
rand,  that  smooth  water  was  now  reached,  had  such  a  tran- 
quillising  effect  at  Berlin,  that  the  King  adopted  a  recom¬ 
mendation  to  place  the  army  on  a  peace  footing,  which,  per¬ 
haps,  came  from  Lombard  or  Haugwitz.  Untaught  by  his 
recent  failure,  the  vanity  of  the  Aveak  victim  of  Napoleon’s 
cajolery  and  intimidation  deluded  him  into  the  belief  that  he 
could  beard,  or  bend  to  his  purposes,  the  dread  Imperator  in 
the  seat  of  his  power  and  pride.  Such  was  the  presumption  of 
Haugwitz,  that  he  even  expected  to  be  able  to  talk  Napoleon 
into  a  relinquishment  of  his  claim  on  Anspach.  He  started 
for  Paris;  and  his  arrival  there  on  February  1,  1806,  Avas  im¬ 
mediately  preceded  or  folloAA'ed  by  ominous  Avarnings  from 
Lucchesini  that  Napoleon,  Avho  had  been  treating  llanover 
like  an  integral  part  of  his  Empire,  Avas  talking  of  giving  the 
Electorate  to  Murat.  The  announcement  that  the  King  of 
Prussia’s  special  euAoy  had  arrived  Avas  hardly  noticed  by 
Talleyrand,  Avho  at  first  scarcely  troubled  himself  to  see 
HaugAvitz  at  all,  treated  him  Avith  icy  coldness,  and  intimated 
that  the  Treaty  of  Schdnbrunn,  not  having  been  ratified  at 
Berlin  Avithin  the  due  delay,  Avas  as  good  as  annulled.  When 
Napoleon  received  the  Prussian  he  Avas  in  the  flattering  vein. 
Attacking  the  negotiator  through  his  vanity,  he  began  to  dilate 
on  his  OAvn  amazement  at  the  easy  triumph  Avhich  the  seductious 
HaugAvitz  had  obtained  over  him  at  Schdnbrunn !  ‘  You 

‘  Count  HaugAvitz,’  said  Talma’s  rival  in  simulation  and  the 
production  of  stage  effects,  ‘  you.  Count  Haugwitz,  inspired 
‘  me  Avith  confidence — turned  me  away  from  my  intentions  !  ’ 
There  could  be  but  one  end  to  the  battle  of  omnipotence  and 
impotence,  of  the  Avhirhviud  and  the  reed.  Napoleon  abso¬ 
lutely  rejected  the  Berlin  version  of  the  Treaty  of  Schdnbrunn, 
and  imposed  a  ncAv  arrangement  which  rather  aggravated 
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the  conditions  Haugwitz  had  undertaken  to  get  liglitened. 
The  seizure  of  Hanover  must  be  immediate  and  final ;  the 
rivers  of  the  North  Sea  must  be  closed  against  England  :  the 
guarantee  of  Turkey  and  Italy  be  categorical.  The  fear 
which  oppressed  Haugwitz  at  Vienna  now  returned  in  force. 
Again  he  succumbed  to  his  dread  of  a  war  w^ith  France,  and 
again  signed  a  treaty  which  departed  utterly  from  the  in¬ 
structions  laid  upon  him  by  his  sovereign.  When  Lucchesini 
brought  this  fresh  sign  and  instrument  of  Prussian  degradation 
to  Berlin,  a  council  was  assembled  to  consider  it.  In  spite  of 
the  gravity  of  the  moment  Hardenberg  was  reluctant  to  give  his 
sovereign  any  positive  advice.  Pointing  out  that  the  issue  was 
of  war  or  peace,  he  balanced,  in  his  usual  trimming  style,  the  evil 
case  of  a  Prussia  tied  to  Napoleon’s  chariot  wheels  and  plunged 
into  hostilities  with  England  and  perhaps  Russia,  against  the 
prospects  of  a  Prussia  dragged  into  a  conflict  with  the  power  of 
France.  Both  horns  of  the  dilemma  were  threatening  enough  ; 
but  Hardcnberg’s  sentiments  Avere  in  favour  of  submission  to 
Napoleon,  and  this  view  prevailed.  The  Treaty  of  Paris  w^as 
now  unconditionally  ratified  by  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  who  now 
issued  orders  to  take  absolute  possession  of  Hanover  in  lieu  of 
the  provisional  occupation  till  the  peace  named  in  the  patent 
issued  just  after  the  departure  of  Haugwitz  for  Paris. 

The  Jupiter  of  the  European  system  had  given  meanwhile  a 
fresh  proof  of  the  Olympian  facility  Avith  Avhich  he  could  assert 
his  uncontradicted  SAA'ay.  Without  Avaiting  to  hear  Avhether 
his  future  vassal  accepted  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  he  ordered 
Bernadette  to  march  forthAvith  and  take  possession  of  the 
principality  of  Anspach.  The  subserviency  or  negligence  of 
Haugwitz  had  yet  to  be  exemplified  in  the  final  convention  Avhich, 
after  so  much  accumulated  evidence  of  his  diplomatic  decrepi¬ 
tude,  should  surely  have  been  left  to  another  hand.  Such  Avas 
his  execution  of  this  supplementary  Avork  that  superfluous  loss 
was  suffered  through  his  forgetfulness  in  respect  to  the  stores, 
artillery,  &c.,  in  the  ceded  territories,  and  the  King’s  private 
property  in  Anspach.  That  it  Avas  necessary  to  regulate  the 
jjosition  of  the  royal  servants  and  employes  in  the  principality, 
and  make  a  settlement  of  pensions  and  of  the  national  debt — 
all  this  escaped  his  notice. 

To  the  occupation  of  Hanover  and  the  adjacent  territories, 
and  the  closing  of  the  Elbe  and  Weser,  Great  Britain  replied 
by  a  declaration  of  Avar.  Fox  told  Jacobi,  Friedrich  Wil¬ 
helm’s  representative  in  London,  that  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  would  have  treated  a  simple  seizure  of  Hanover  as  a 
matter  only  touching  the  King  in  his  Electoral  capacity,  if 
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Prussia  had  not  stood  forth  as  an  accomplice  in  Napoleon’s 
robberies.  In  his  place  in  Parliament,  that  great  man  stig¬ 
matised  the  annexation  as  ‘  an  union  of  everything  that  was 

*  contemptible  in  servility,  with  everything  that  was  odious 
‘  in  rai)acity.’  His  laTiguage  was  scarcely  stronger  than  that 
of  J acobi,  who  addi'esscd  to  his  superiors  at  Berlin  a  vigorous 
protest  against  their  recent  j)olicy,  calling  the  treaty  extorted 
from  Haugwitz  ‘  the  tomb  of  the  independence  of  my  country.’ 
Hardenberg’s  own  verdict  of  a  year  later  Avas  equally  condem¬ 
natory  of  the  seesaw  policy  with  Avhich  he  had  been  associated. 
W e  have  no  evidence  that  he  revolted  much,  at  the  time,  against 
the  system  which  he  brands  as  ‘  le  joug  de  la  servitude  appelee 

*  la  paix,  ou  d’une  servitude  plus  fletrlssante  encore  appelee 
‘  alliance.’  On  the  return  of  Haugwitz  from  Paris,  Hardenberg 
had  to  retire  from  office  in  consequence  of  the  animosity  Avhich 
was  pouring  over  him  from  all  the  vials  of  Napoleon’s  Avrath. 
At  Vienna  the  Emperor’s  hatred  Avas  actively  and  offensively 
vented  through  Talleyrand,  Avho  declared  to  a  junior  Prussian 
diplomatist  there — ‘  I’Empereur  en  est  tres  mecontent.  II  vou- 

*  drait  ne  plus  entendre  de  lui.’  Presently  the  ‘  Moniteur  ’ 
grcAv  more  specific,  and  a  sovereign  Avho  was  almost  reduced 
to  the  condition  of  a  satrap  of  France  could  no  longer  safely 
keep,  as  his  adviser,  a  statesman  Avhom  the  Emperor’s  mouth¬ 
piece  denounced  as  ‘  un  ministre  furibond  qui  etait  vendu  a 
‘  I’Angleterre.’  Thereupon  Haugwitz  on  his  return  from  Paris 
resumed  his  portfolio,  Avhich  he  retained  long  enough  to  be  the 
immediate  instrument  of  the  almost  total  destruction  of  the 
country  and  sovereign  Avhom  he  had  tAvice  conducted  to  dis¬ 
honour.  All  this  was  bad  enough ;  but  it  AA'as  not  the  Avorst 
part  of  the  conduct  of  the  Prussian  Cabinet ;  for,  as  aa'O  shall 
presently  see,  whilst  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Avas  allying  himself  to 
France  and  accepting  the  spoils  of  a  kingdom  as  the  price 
of  his  friendship,  he  AA'as  also  carrying  on  most  confidential  nego¬ 
tiations  AA’ith  the  Czar,  Avho  Avas  still  at  Avar  Avith  France,  and 
entering  into  engagements  at  St.  Petersburg  for  the  support 
of  the  Russian  cause.  These  negotiations  are  related  in  detail 
in  the  A’olumes  before  us.  They  also  contain  the  text  of  a 
positive  Declaration  and  engagement  signed  by  the  King  of 
Prussia  on  June  30, 1806,  that  his  alliance  with  France  should 
never  derogate  from  his  alliance  with  Russia  under  a  treaty  of 
1800,  and  that  in  certain  stipulated  cases  Prussia  would  join 
her  forces  to  those  of  Russia  against  France.  This  Declara¬ 
tion  was  to  remain  a  profound  secret  between  the  two  Courts, 
and  was  not  even  communicated  to  England.  If  it  ever 
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became  known  to  Napoleon,  it  would  certainly  have  gone  far 
to  justify  his  opinion  of  the  King  of  Prussia. 

To  describe  the  vacillation  of  a  policy  denounced  by  Harden- 
berg  himself  as  shifting,  egotistical,  and  blind,  is  easier  than  to 
weigh  and  apportion  the  blame  which  their  authors  may  seem 
to  deserve.  The  judgment  of  history  will  not  descend  fairly, 
unless  due  attention  is  paid  to  the  extraordinary  conditions  of 
superior  government  then  prevalent  in  Prussia.  Going  back 
to  previous  reigns  we  find  the  grand  Elector  surrounded  by  a 
consultative,  by  degrees  executive.  Privy  Council,  whose 
actual  influence  on  the  determinations  of  that  prince  cannot  be 
confidently  measured.  Friedrich  Wilhelm  I.  used  to  consult 
with  his  assembled  ministers,  and  decide  in  their  presence.  The 
great  Friedrich  conferred  with  his  ministers  personally,  or  in 
writing,  and  issued  his  orders  over  their  heads  through  the 
Cubinetsrdthe,  or  private  secretaries,  who  under  this  monarch 
were  mere  machines,  an  arrangement  evidently  exclusive  of 
ministerial  unity,  of  joint  policy  and  sense  of  responsibility,  and 
fatal  to  the  growdh  of  a  class  of  statesmen.  Under  Friedrich 
Wilhelm  II.  the  supreme  administration  was  guided,  or  at  any 
rate  largely  influenced,  by  the  theosophs,  illuminati,  and  impos¬ 
tors  of  various  sorts,  and  the  concubines,  actresses,  and  dancers 
of  different  degrees  of  infamy,  with  whom  that  voluptuous  sove¬ 
reign  loved  to  surround  himself  in  the  orgies  of  the  Peacock’s 
Island  and  the  Marble  Palace  at  Potsdam.  Under  the  virtuous 
Friedrich  Wilhelm  III.  the  private  secretaries,  who  were  mere 
scribes  appointed  to  write  out  the  King’s  orders,  grew  into 
working  ministers,  enjoying  far  more  actual  influence  than  the 
recognised  heads  of  oflice.  The  process  was,  that  the  titular 
minister,  Hardenberg  or  Stein,  canned  his  reports  and  proposals 
to  the  virtual  miuisters,  the  private  secretaries,  Lombard  or 
Beyme,  who  after  reading,  and,  as  very  often  happened,  cooking 
them,  submitted  them  to  the  King  for  his  instructions,  which 
were  then  issued  in  the  guise  of  what  was  called  a  Cabinet  order. 
With  the  titular  ministers  the  King  scarcely  held  any  personal 
communication  at  all.  They  had  no  right  to  approach  him  for 
purposes  of  business ;  even  highly  influential  statesmen  like 
Haugwitz  or  Hardenberg  could  only  compass  an  audience  at 
the  cost  of  a  negotiation  with  the  real  depositaries  of  power, 
or  by  means  of  an  intrigue.  The  only  redeeming  point  in 
an  executive  apparatus  which  surpassed  in  absurdity  Burke’s 
imaginative  chimera  of  the  ‘  Double  Cabinet  ’  was  the  circum¬ 
stance  that  the  private  secretaries  formed  a  kind  of  middle- 
class  counterpoise  to  the  titular  ministers,  who  were  necessarily 
persons  with  sixteen  quarterings. 
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The  best  of  them,  Beyme,  who  specially  reported  on  the 
ail'airs  of  the  interior,  had  previously  served  in  the  judicial  de¬ 
partment  ;  that  he  was  frank,  honest,  acute,  and  a  hard  worker, 
is  established  by  the  unfriendly  testimony  of  Stein.  He  was 
vain ;  his  manners,  as  will  be  soon  seen,  were  bad  (probably 
as  bad  as  those  of  Stein);  and  he  assumed  a  dictatorial  tone 
towards  the  Ministers.  Of  large  views  and  feelings  he  is 
alleged  to  have  been  incapable :  his  detractors  usually  forget  to 
mention  that  Stein’s  appointment  to  office  was  more  than  once 
suggested  by  Beyme,  and  he  w'as  also  magnanimous  enough  in 
that  respect  towards  Ilardenberg,  though  he  had  many  bitter 
altercations  with  that  minister.  Lombard,  the  private  secretary 
for  the  Foreign  Department,  who  was  the  son  of  a  French 
wig-maker,  seems  to  have  been  quick  and  penetrating,  a  hard 
and  quick  worker,  and  to  have  had  no  personal  ambition  or 
particular  political  leanings.  We  do  not  decide  whether  he 
was  really  a  good  classical  scholar,  or  whether  he  was  the 
frivolous,  blunted,  and  effete  voluptuary  described  by  Stein. 
Lombard  was  generally  devoted  to  the  views  of  Haugwitz, 
and,  no  doubt,  had  strong  French  sympathies:  the  charge  of 
positive  corruption  brought  against  him  has  no  tangible  founda¬ 
tion.  It  was  the  misfortune  of  Friedrich  Wilhelm  III.  that  the 
weakness  of  this  wretched  apparatus  had  to  be  tested  against 
the  strength  of  the  most  powerful  engine  of  organisation 
and  aggression  known  in  modern  times.  It  was  his  fault  that 
he  aggravated  its  absurdities  by  new  nonsense  of  his  own — 
that  he  was  the  last  man  in  Prussia  to  surrender  his  faith  in 
that  miserable  machine — that  the  transition  to  a  more  civilised 
species  of  government  had  to  be  effected  during  a  crisis  when 
the  very  existence  of  the  monarchy  hung  upon  a  hair,  being 
even  then  due  less  to  the  royal  conviction  than  to  the  chances 
of  war.  Friedrich  Wilhelm’s  autocratic  interference  in  the 
diplomatic  department  had  its  antecedents  in  previous  reigns. 

‘  The  great  King  ’  habitually,  though  not  continuously,  with¬ 
held  his  confidence  from  Finckenstein  or  Herzberg,  or  corre¬ 
sponded  in  a  private  cypher  with  Solms  or  Luzi.  Consonant 
Avith  his  j)ractice,  too,  Avas  the  division  of  the  Foreign  Office 
into  two  departments.  Improving  on  this,  Friedrich  Wilhelm 
adopted  a  device  Avhich  made  it  almost  impossible  to  say  if 
a  particular  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  Avas  in  office  or  not. 
For  instance,  in  July  1804,  IlaugAvitz,  returning  to  the  capital 
from  a  temporary  absence  (when  his  duties  Avere  taken  by  Har- 
denberg),  insisted  on  retiring,  in  conformity  Avith  a  scheme  he 
had  long  entertained,  on  the  ground  that  he  Avas  nearly  ruined 
through  neglect  of  his  private  affairs,  and  that  he  found  such 
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•Treat  difficulty  in  approaching  the  King.  His  claim  was  al¬ 
lowed,  and  he  was  put  on  half  pay  ;  but,  stupendous  to  relate, 
with  power  to  meddle  on  and  off  wdth  Hardenberg’s  depart¬ 
ment,  ‘especially  in  winter.’  Thus  situated,  Haugwitz  w’as 
free  to  keep  at  home  while  it  suited  his  comfort,  and  to  leave 
Hardenberg  the  responsibility  and  hard  work.  If  Harden¬ 
berg’s  own  statement  may  be  trusted,  he  rebelled  against  this 
outrageous  dualism,  and  told  Beymc  he  would  by  no  means 
stand  it.  Thereupon  the  King  gave  way,  but  replaced  Haug¬ 
witz  in  a  like  dubious  position  just  before  the  agreement  of 
Potsdam. 

When  Hardenberg  resigned  office,  after  the  signature  of 
the  Treaty  of  Paris,  his  own  retirement  was  of  the  same 
diluted  sort.  The  King  selected  him  to  conduct  the  corre¬ 
spondence  already  alluded  to  with  St.  Petersburg,  which,  if 
we  believe  Hardenberg,  was  rigorously  concealed  from  Haug¬ 
witz.  The  fear  having  arisen  that  the  ratification  of  the 
Treaty  of  Schbnbrunn,  even  with  the  palliatives  introduced 
in  Berlin,  might  disturb  Friedrich  Wilhelm’s  relations  with 
the  Czar,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  j)roceeded,  on  his  oAvn  sug¬ 
gestion,  to  Petersburg  to  justify,  documents  in  hand,  Prussia’s 
recent  policy,  and  sound  Alexander’s  disposition  to  admit  the 
King’s  good  offices  in  Paris  in  order  to  bring  about  a  peace 
between  Russia  and  France.  Alexander  was  apprehensive 
lest  the  treaty  should  be  read  in  a  sense  derogatory  to  the 
King’s  engagements  with  Russia,  and  asked  from  Friedrich 
Wilhelm  an  assurance  that  its  territorial  articles  should  not  be 
interpreted  as  obliging  Prussia  to  co-operate  in  a  French  attack 
on  Russia  arising  out  of  Russian  resistance  to  a  French  inva¬ 
sion  of  Turkey,  or  in  any  similar  attack  arising  from  a  French 
aggression  on  Austria,  Denmark,  or  Sweden ;  also  that  the 
King  should  guarantee  to  Russia,  as  he  had  already  done  to 
France,  the  integrity  of  the  Powers  just  named.  The  Czar 
further  expected  Prussia  to  endeavour  to  obtain  the  evacuation 
of  Germany,  to  place  her  ai*my  on  a  proper  footing,  and  to 
consider  a  plan  of  operations  for  a  common  eventual  defence. 
These  points  settled,  he  would  always  employ  the  greater  part 
of  his  forces  for  the  defence  of  Europe,  and  the  whole  of  them 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  independence  of  Prussia.  The 
Czar’s  proposals  were  accepted  by  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  who 
observed  to  Hardenberg  ‘  that  he  considered  his  attitude  to 
‘  Napoleon  as  exacted  by  force;  that  he  could  not  trust  him,  and 
‘  was  therefore  firmly  resolved  to  hold  to  Russia ;  he  should  of 
‘  course  be  true  to  his  engagements  to  Napoleon,  and  not 
‘  irritate  him,  and  yet,  in  conjunction  with  the  Emperor  Alex- 
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*  ander,  prepare  to  resist  him  with  vigour,  if  Napoleon  behaved 

*  unjustly,  and,  as  was  too  likely  to  happen,  pursued  his  usur- 
‘  pations  to  Prussia’s  detriment.’  But  the  King  would  not  go 
beyond  the  terms  as  above,  which  he  considered  to  be  recon¬ 
cilable  with  his  engagements  Avith  Napoleon ;  and  the  de¬ 
clarations  finally  exchanged  were  identical  in  tenor  with  the 
proposals  just  stated.  All  this  negotiation  Avas  rigorously 
kept  secret  from  HaugAvitz,  being  entrusted  on  the  Prussian 
side  to  Hardenberg,  Avho  Avas  not  permitted  to  knoAv  anything 
else.  The  correspondence  lasted  some  months,  and  extended 
to  Count  Goltz,  the  King’s  Alinister  to  the  Czar,  Avho  pro¬ 
tested  with  reason  that  ‘  this  eternal  keeping  of  secrets  Avhich 
‘  I  am  alAvays  desired  to  observe  in  regard  to  Count  HaugAvitz 
‘  almost  entirely  destroys  all  jwssibility  of  my  doing  my  duty 
‘  well.’  At  a  someAvhat  later  date,  just  as  the  King  was  leav¬ 
ing  Berlin  for  the  enterprise  of  Jena,  Hardenberg  sought  an 
interview,  and  represented  that  HaugAvitz  ought  necessarily 
to  be  at  once  informed  of  the  declarations  exchanged  Avith 
Russia.  His  sovereign  flatly  refused  to  do  this,  and,  more- 
ever,  did  not  even  take  the  trouble  to  ask  to  hear  Harden- 
berg’s  vicAv  of  the  state  of  affairs.  Such  being  the  state  of 
affairs,  it  is  hard  to  say  that  anybody  Avas  ever  morally  respon¬ 
sible  for  anything  except  the  King  himself,  Avho  Avas  through¬ 
out  cognisant  of  these  double  engagements. 

The  present  place  is  suitable  for  the  mention  of  an  admini¬ 
strative  hurricane,  partly  provoked  by  Hardenberg  a  feAv  Aveeks 
before  the  battle  of  Jena,  Avhich  can  noAv,  by  aid  of  the  ncAv 
materials,  be  more  accurately  explained  than  Avas  possible  be¬ 
fore.  Tavo  abortive  attempts  to  shake  oft’  Haugwitz  and  the 
Cabinet  secretaries  had  been  made  by  the  Ministers  Stein  and 
Schrotter,  and  the  Generals  Riichel  and  Phiill,  backed  by  the 
Queen,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  and  five  Princes  of  the  royal 
family.  The  malcontents  caused  a  memorandum  to  be  Avritten 
by  Johannes  Muller,  which  denounced  the  destruction  of  the 
system  of  the  great  Friedrich  by  the  tergiversations  of  recent 
policy,  and  called  on  the  King  to  dismiss  Haugwitz,  Beyme,  and 
Lombard,  and  institute  a  responsible  council,  Avith  a  national 
representation,  in  lieu  of  the  abject  back-door  Cabinet.  When 
this  missive  Avas  ready,  the  conspirators  hesitated  to  launch 
it ;  that  task  Avas  at  length  assumed  by  General  RUchel,  Avho, 
nevertheless,  thinking  better  of  his  promise,  eventually  sent 
his  aide-de-camp  to  deliver  the  memorandum  to  the  King. 
The  Queen,  contrary  to  all  her  assurances,  now  deserted  her 
friends,  Avhose  petition  the  King,  excited  to  a  high  pitch  of 
wrath,  denounced  as  a  beginning  of  mutiny  and  revolution.  At 
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first  determined  to  take  very  energetic  measures,  he  eventually 
satisfied  himself  by  reprimanding  RUchel  and  Phiill  (who  there¬ 
upon  resigned  his  post  of  (Quartermaster-general),  and  sending 
off  his  two  brothers  and  his  two  nephews  to  the  army.  The 
Duke  of  Brunswick  had  stated  in  writing  his  approval  of  the 
memorandum.  Like  the  Prince  of  Orange  Fulda,  the  Duke  now 
received  a  very  cold  letter  from  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  significant 
of  his  displeasure  at  such  interference.  English  and  Kussian 
arguments,  directed  to  the  same  end,  appear  to  have  accom¬ 
panied  this  manifestation,  and  to  have  strengthened  the  King’s 
obstinate  resolution  to  stick  to  his  men.  Seventy  years  have 
passed  since  the  delivery  of  the  Grand  Remonstrance  of  Prussia, 
to  Avhich  Ranke  ascribes  a  parliamentary  vigour  and  signifi¬ 
cance.  In  spite  of  the  time  that  separates  him  from  that  event, 
the  illustrious  historian  is  evidently  unable  to  contemplate  it 
without  uneasiness,  and  he  shows  that  his  sympathies  are  not 
with  its  authors. 

The  immediate  antecedents  of  the  war  into  which  Haugwitz 
hurried  Prussia  in  1806  have  been  so  often  discussed,  and  are 
still  so  dark,  that  w’e  shall  not  enter  on  them  here.  More  novelty 
will  be  found  in  a  neglected  chapter  of  the  military  diplomacy 
of  the  period — the  negotiations  immediately  subsequent  to  the 
catastrophes  of  Jena  and  Auerstiidt.  The  day  after  those 
battles  the  King  of  Prussia  wrote  to  Napoleon  to  propose  an 
armistice.  An  announcement  of  his  unconditional  accept¬ 
ance  of  any  terms  which  the  conqueror  might  deign  to 
impose  w’ould  have  been  a  shorter  and  as  advantageous 
a  method.  In  the  diplomatic  farce  which  followed,  Napoleon 
changed  his  basis  of  negotiation  seven  times,  every  act 
of  Prussian  comj)liance  one  day  being  the  signal  for  new 
French  demands  the  next.  Lucchesini  was  allowed  to  come 
to  Wittenberg  to  treat,  and  was  informed  by  Duroc  that  the 
Emperor  required  the  surrender  of  the  whole  monarchy  Avest 
of  the  Elbe  except  Magdeburg,  an  indemnity  of  100,000,000 
francs,  and  the  renunciation  by  the  King  of  all  connexion 
with  the  political  system  of  Germany.  Although  Napoleon 
offered  these  terms,  he  did  not  trouble  himself  about  the 
King’s  acceptance  of  them.  The  date  of  their  communication 
to  Lucchesini  Avas  Getober  22  :  on  October  23  an  Imperial 
decree  ordered  the  immediate  seizure  of  the  provinces  in  ques¬ 
tion,  as  Avell  as  of  Hanover,  BrunsAvick,  and  the  territories  of 
Orange.  Lucchesini  and  General  ZastroAV  Avere  noAv  in¬ 
structed  to  endeavour  to  obtain  milder  conditions,  and,  failing  in 
this,  signed,  a  Aveek  later,  at  Charlottenburg,  the  Wittenberg 
programme.  Thereupon  Duroc  brought  in  a  new  demand — 
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Prussia  must  promise  active  co-operation  with  France  in  case 
the  Russians  entered  Moldavia,  and  must  be  prepared  to  join 
the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine.  The  original  Wittenberg 
terms,  as  accepted  by  Lucchesini  and  Zastrow,  having  next 
been  approved  by  a  council  at  Graudenz,  Napoleon  refused  to 
admit  them,  and  ordered  Talleyrand  t6  negotiate  an  armistice. 

*  But,’  said  Talleyrand  to  Lucchesini,  ‘  the  Emperor  has  given 
‘  me  no  instructions  as  to  time  or  terms !  ’  A  new  basis  was 
sufficiently  ])recise.  tender  the  convenient  euphemism  of  a 
‘  military  frontier,’  Napoleon,  no  longer  satisfied  with  the 
Elbe,  demanded  the  boundary  of  the  Vistula,  with  a  similar  line 
in  Silesia,  and  the  surrender  of  the  fortifications  of  Danzig, 
with  Magdeburg,  Glogau,  and  some  other  places.  When  this 
was  granted,  Duroc  stated  that  the  boundary  of  the  Vistula 
was  insufficient — the  Emperor  must  have  his  guarantees  on 
the  right  bank  of  that  river ;  namely.  Thorn  with  a  suitable 
rayon,  the  fortified  place  of  Graudenz,  and,  in  Poland,  Praga, 
and  a  tHe-de-yont  at  Warsaw.  The  Prussian  negotiators, 
accepting,  were  asked  to  dine  with  Talleyrand,  and  were 
expecting  to  sign  afterwards,  when  that  Minister  told  them  that 
Duroc  had  orders  to  hold  his  hand.  The  Vistula  was  no 
longer  a  sufficient  frontier :  the  town  of  Danzig,  with  Colberg, 
must  be  surrendered  in  Silesia,  Breslau,  and  the  Prussian 
army  must  retire  to  the  extremity  of  the  monarchy ;  namely,  to 
Kdnigsberg.  But  this  was  not  all.  A  later  demand  made  all 
negotiation  illusory  by  requiring,  as  a  condition  of  the  evacua¬ 
tion  of  the  occupied  territories,  that  the  independence  of 
Turkey  should  be  guaranteed,  to  which  end  Friedrich  Wilhelm 
must  induce  the  Czar  to  send  a  plenipotentiary  to  Berlin,  who 
should  negotiate  a  peace  between  France  and  Russia. 

Alexander,  meanwhile,  was  entreating  his  Prussian  ally  to 
have  no  separate  dealings  with  F ranee.  ‘  Prudence,’  he  wrote 
on  November  6,  ‘  will  at  last  put  an  end  to  this  usurpation, 
‘  and  favour  our  cause,  which  is  the  best  that  can  be  found.’ 
This  pressure  Avas  not  lost  on  the  King,  Avho,  in  opposition 
to  the  almost  unanimous  voice  of  his  civil  and  military  ad¬ 
visers,  decided,  in  a  council  held  on  November  20,  at  Osterode, 
to  stick  to  the  Czar,  and  forthwith  clinched  his  determina¬ 
tion  by  personally  departing  to  Pultusk  on  the  Narev,  near 
the  frontier  of  East  Prussia,  where  stood  60,000  Russians 
under  Bennigsen,  at  whose  disposal  Friedrich  Wilhelm  now 
placed  the  corps  of  Lestoeq.  The  chief  author  of  the  cala¬ 
mities  of  the  monarchy,  just  before  so  over-hasty  in  provocation, 
Avas  noAv  prematurely  anxious  for  ignominious  submission. 
HaugAvitz  voted  in  the  council  for  peace,  but  with  the  cun- 
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ning  reserve  that  he  did  so  ‘  because  the  military  personages 
‘  take  this  view.’  Stein  and  Beyrae  alone  advised  entire 
refusal  of  Napoleon’s  terms.  At  such  a  juncture  the  opinion 
of  the  ablest  of  the  King’s  Ministers  of  State  was  not  asked. 
However,  Hardenberg’s  weight  was  indirectly  thrown  into 
the  scale  of  resistance,  for  two  days  before  the  council  he 
wrote  to  Stein  vehemently  denouncing  the  idea  of  an  armis¬ 
tice.  The  position  of  Haugwitz  had  now  become  untenable. 
No  longer  a  persona  grata  with  Napoleon,  and  in  disfavour 
with  Alexander,  who  accused  him  of  purposely  drawing 
Prussia  on  to  ruin,  he  was  branded  at  home  as  the  author  of 
the  worst  misfortunes  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  house  of 
Brandenburg.  His  master  said  that  the  Czar’s  accusation 
was  untrue,  but  felt  constrained  to  dismiss  Haugwitz,  who 
no  longer  enjoyed  consideration  anywhere.  As  the  King  had 
settled  to  stick  to  Alexander,  and  an  understanding  with  Eng¬ 
land  was  in  prospect,  the  situation  obviously  dictated  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  minister  sympathetic  to  Russia,  averse  from 
a  separate  compromise  with  France,  and  favourable  to  the 
formation  of  a  new  coalition.  But  the  royal  selection  fell  on 
a  military  man  with  thoroughly  Prussian  mannere,  an  enemy  to 
the  Russian  and  English  alliances,  a  sworn  partisan  of  France, 
and  one  whom  the  King  himself  personally  disliked.  General 
Zastrow’s  first  care  was  to  try  and  upset  the  system  which  he 
had  been  appointed  to  carry  out ;  wdiile,  far  from  displaying  the 
amenities  of  character  and  manner  proper  to  his  post,  he  made 
himself  obnoxious  for  his  insolence,  which  spared  neither  the 
foreign  negotiators  nor  the  King  himself,  and  finally  exploded, 
as  will  be  seen,  in  a  burst  of  professional  disobedience  almost 
unexampled  in  the  most  anarchical  times  and  countries. 

After  the  action  of  Pultusk,  fought  December  26,  Napoleon 
pushed  on  his  left  towards  Kiinigsberg  and  Memel — a  move¬ 
ment  that  drew  the  allies  nortlnvards  to  the  Baltic  districts 
between  the  Passarge  and  the  Pregel,  the  scene  of  the  battles 
of  Eylaii,  Heilsberg,  and  Friedland,  each  of  which  was  a  step 
in  the  French  advance  to  the  Niemen.  The  field  of  Eylau 
witnessed  one  of  those  amazing  variations  of  fortune  of  which 
the  history  of  ivar  is  so  full.  On  the  second  day  of  the  battle 
Lestocq’s  Prussians,  disregarding  the  pursuit  of  Ney,  won  a 
brilliant  tactical  success  over  the  very  corps  from  which  they 
had  run  like  sheep  at  Auerstiidt.  Undaunted  by  their  late  over¬ 
throw,  or  by  the  prestige  and  formidable  countenance  of  the 
enemy,  or  by  the  fury  of  the  elements,  Lestocq’s  men,  led  by  the 
admirable  Scharnhorst,  came  at  the  decisive  moment  upon  the 
French  flank,  advanced  Avith  bands  playing  through  tlie  driAung 
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snow,  and,  dashing  into  a  birch  wood  occupied  by  their  old 
enemy  Davoust,  drove  out  his  men  with  the  bayonet.  Febru¬ 
ary  5  and  6,  1807,  gave  the  conqueror  his  first  knowledge 
of  real  repulse.  A  few  weeks  before  Napoleon  had  written  to 
the  King  of  Prussia — ‘  je  ne  craius  point  les  armees  russes,  ce 
‘  n’est  plus  qu’un  nuage.’  The  cloud  had  proved  to  be  a  barrier 
firm  as  granite,  on  which  his  best  troops  had  spent  their  bravery 
in  vain,  dropping  into  the  enemy’s  hands  no  less  than  fourteen 
eagles,  and  leaving  12,000  killed  and  wounded  on  the  field. 
His  new  experience  making  him  anxious  to  divide  the  northern 
allies,  he  sent  Bertrand  to  Memel,  to  which  remote  point  of 
the  monarchy  the  Prussian  Court  had  now  been  driven,  to 
propose  a  separate  peace  on  the  foot  of  the  conditions  of  Char- 
lottenburg.  General  Zastrow,  of  course,  was  for  acceptance ; 
while  Hardenberg,  who  had  not  been  consulted  for  some 
months,  and  was  now  specially  invited  to  the  conference,  urged 
continued  resistance.  Thus  foiled,  Napoleon  put  forward  the 
idea  of  a  general  pacification.  lie  proposed  to  go  back  over  the 
Vistula  while  the  Russians  retired  behind  the  Niemen — a  com¬ 
promise  which  Friedrich  Wilhelm  refused  to  hear  of,  the  more 
so  as  Alexander  professed  his  resolution  to  carry  on  the  war  till 
the  entire  Prussian  monarchy  should  be  recovered,  and  the 
enemy  driven  beyond  the  Rhino. 

On  April  2  the  Czar  came  to  ]\Iemel,  and  began  to  urge  the 
King  to  place  Hardenberg  at  the  head  of  affairs,  a  recommenda¬ 
tion  backed  by  the  English  representative.  Lord  Hutchinson. 
When  Haugwitz  retired,  the  Foreign  Department  was  offered, 
at  Beyme’s  suggestion,  to  Stein,  then  Finance  Minister,  and  by 
him  declined.  Hardenberg  was  equally  unwilling  to  take  the 
place,  for  fear,  as  he  said,  his  nomination  might  irritate  Napo¬ 
leon.  His  backwardness  had,  perhaps,  a  more  solid  motive  in 
his  reluctance  to  j^articipate  again  in  the  stupid  system  of 
government  through  the  private  Cabinet,  of  which  he  and 
Stein  now  demanded  the  abolition,  the  more  so  as  this  would 
involve  the  dismissal  of  Beyme,  who,  besides  his  other  defects, 
was  exceedingly  odious  to  Alexander.  Count  Schulenberg, 
the  go-between,  brought  the  matter  before  the  King,  but  dared 
not  seriously  moot  the  removal  of  Beyme,  the  bare  notion  of 
which,  he  said,  drove  Friedrich  Wilhelm  into  a  rage.  Beyme 
himself,  who  was  by  no  means  an  utter  obstructive,  and  had 
no  objection  to  reforms  which  did  not  touch  his  own  interests, 
approved,  and  probably  suggested,  the  formation  of  a  council 
of  the  recognised  European  type,  limited,  however,  to  the  three 
chief  Ministers  of  State.  But  into  the  new  bottles  Beyme 
infused  some  of  the  worst  part  of  the  old  wine,  for  the  Ministers 
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were  to  be  assisted  by  a  single  Cabinetsrath  or  Protocolist, 
who,  of  course,  was  to  be  himself.  The  King  was  brought  to 
order  the  establishment  of  the  proposed  institution,  which, 
accordingly,  was  inaugurated  on  paper  with  the  usual  for¬ 
malities.  But  this  Avas  reckoning  without  Stein,  who  declared 
tl)at  he  did  not  recognise  the  council,  and  that  he  Avould  be  no 
\  jiarty  to  any  arrangements  and  combinations  which  did  not 
include  Hardenberg.  Furthermore,  the  King  having  at  this 
time  asked  Stein  for  a  report  on  a  matter  touching  the  Bank, 
the  Minister  of  Finance  ignored  the  royal  order.  Friedrich 
Wilhelm  thereupon  requested  that  the  information  wanted 
might  be  given  at  an  approaching  sitting  of  the  council.  Stein 
replied  that  he  knew  of  no  council,  an  answer  which  not  un¬ 
naturally  enraged  the  King  and  provoked  him  into  writing  a 
frantic  letter  to  his  invaluable  Minister,  who  thereupon  re¬ 
signed.  Soon  afterwards  the  King  got  up  a  species  of  im- 
))roved  private  Cabinet,  which  was  to  discuss  and  vote  every 
day  in  presence  of  the  Ministers.  Hardenberg  thought  this 
an  imposture,  but  considered  that,  looking  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  country,  it  would  be  right  to  give  it  a  trial.  But  now 
a  new  element  of  disturbance  arose.  Colonel  Kleist,  the  Cabi¬ 
net  Military  Secretary,  a  man  with  no  other  special  defect 
tlian  infirmity  of  temper,  became  very  angry  because  he  was 
turned  out  of  the  room  when  the  Reports  on  Foreign  Affairs 
came  to  be  read,  while  Beyme,  as  Protocolist,  was  allowed  to 
remain.  The  Colonel  feigned  illness,  and  then  would  not  do 
his  work  at  all,  thus  causing  an  embarrassment  which  was 
only  removed  by  much  negotiation.  Another  source  of  trouble 
was  Beyme,  who  was  sometimes  very  rude  in  the  council, 
and  constantly  irritated  the  other  members  by  his  imperti¬ 
nence.  According  to  Hardenberg,  who  probably  was  more 
sensitive  than  most  Prussian  officials  might  be  on  points  of 
manners,  the  debates  of  the  King  of  Prussia’s  council,  in  this 
supreme  hour  of  the  monarchy,  resembled  nothing  so  much 
ns  a  Polish  Diet !  There  was  a  general  set  at  Beyme,  who 
however  nmlntained  himself  In  his  place,  specially  quarrelling 
with  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  who,  as  was  before 
observed,  was  ill-mannered  and  disliked  by  the  King.  General 
'  Zastrow  was  a  third  focus  of  administrative  irritation  and 
difficulty.  Dissatisfied  with  his  rank  of  ad  interim  Minister, 
he  was  intriguing  to  get  his  appointment  made  permanent, 
and  expected  to  be  named  to  the  War  Office  besides.  Per¬ 
haps  his  object  w'as  not  forwarded  by  the  description  of  him 
■  in  one  of  Napoleon’s  bulletins,  as  ‘  M.  de  Zastrow,  aide-de- 
‘  camp  du  roi  de  Prussc,  homme  sage  et  modere.’  His  wds- 
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dom  was  shown  by  a  flat  refusal  to  admit  Hardenberg,  on 
the  King’s  proposal,  to  a  share  of  the  duties  of  the  Foreign 
Office ;  his  moderation  by  an  offensive  allusion  to  that  eminent 
statesman  as  a  mere  foreigner !  It  is  not  surprising  that  his 
relations  at  Memel  with  Lord  Hutchinson  assumed  such  a 
venomous  character  that  the  envoy  was  obliged  to  do  business 
with  the  Minister  through  the  medium  of  the  King’s  Master 
of  the  Horse,  Count  Liudenau.  General  Zastrow  and  Har¬ 
denberg  had  a  thoroughly  Polish  squabble  on  the  subject  of 
the  answer  to  be  given  by  the  King  to  the  proposals  brought 
by  Bertrand  to  Memel,  as  above  described.  Curious  to  re¬ 
late,  Hardenberg,  who  happened  to  liave  gone  to  Memel,  was 
asked  to  intervene  in  that  affair,  not  because  he  was  obviously 
the  one  fit  man  for  the  work,  but  from  the  chance  that  he 
was  personally  acquainted  with  Bertrand. 

The  contact  once  re-established,  the  King  seemed  desirous 
that  Havdenberg’s  old  confidential  relations  to  himself  sliould  be 
resumed,  and  tried  to  induce  him  to  smuggle  himself  back  to 
active  place  by  some  back-door  method,  which  the  Minister  of 
State  declined.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  Beyme  that  he  did  all  he 
could  to  promote  Hardenberg’s  return.  That  statesman’s  final 
appointment  in  due  form  as  First  Minister,  which  happened  on 
April  26  at  Bartenstein,  was,  after  all,  jjartly  a  chance.  The 
King  shirked  it  for  some  time,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that 
the  nomination  was  due  to  the  accident  that  when  the  King 
went  to  the  army  he  took  Hardenberg  with  him  and  left 
Beyme  behind. 

Although  the  conflicts  just  named  w'cre  crowded  into  the 
space  of  a  few  weeks,  they  by  no  means  exhausted  the  po¬ 
tentiality  of  Borussian  ministerial  insubordination,  acidity  of 
temper,  and  wrangling.  Hardenberg  himself  describes  a  sepa¬ 
rate  series  of  qiierellcs  W Allemand,  which  happened  after  his 
definite  appointment  at  Bartenstein.  The  Bank  and  See  Iland- 
lung  had  certain  functions  of  military  supply,  and  of  quasi- 
diplomatic  business  connected  with  the  foreign  subsidies,  which 
were  to  be  transferred  from  the  competence  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  to  that  of  the  First  Minister.  Excellency 
Voss,  of  whom  Hardenberg  seems  to  have  been  rather  jealous, 
received  the  King’s  orders  on  this  matter  with  a  strong  protest, 
declining  to  give  up  the  branches  in  question,  or  to  let  his 
colleague  look  generally  into  the  affairs  of  his  department. 
Instead  of  behaving  like  a  statesman,  he  behaved  like  a  maid¬ 
servant,  and  added  that,  unless  things  ivere  left  as  they  ivere, 
he  would  rather  go.  A  similar  difficulty  arose  with  the  Minister 
Schrotter,  who  stated  his  grievances  to  the  King,  in  a  half 
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whining,  half  petulant  tone,  in  a  letter,  or  sermon,  of  vast  di¬ 
mensions.  All  the  parties,  poor  Friedrich  Wilhelm  included, 
wrote  to  each  other  with  the  length  and  infinitude  of  reply, 
counter  reply,  and  rejoindei’,  lately  described  by  Prince  Bis¬ 
marck,  in  his  place  in  Parliament,  as  constituting  an  irre¬ 
movable  feature  of  German  bureaucratic  management,  and  as 
one  of  the  enduring  miseries  of  his  own  official  life.  Har- 
detiberg  himself  was  by  no  means  short ;  that  ‘  High  Baronial 
‘  Excellency’  made  length  longer  by  superfluous  quotations 
from  Marshal  Catinat  and  Horace.  Beyme,  previously  so 
unpolite,  ai)peared  on  this  occasion  to  unusual  advantage.  He 
did  not  grumble  at  all,  and  said  he  thought  the  new  plans 
good  and  necessary.  Xot  so  Zastrow,  who,  when  superseded 
in  the  Foreign  Department,  lashed  himself  into  a  fury,  and 
used  highly  improper  language.  As  a  sop  to  the  ottended 
officer,  Friedrich  Wilhelm  made  him  Lieutenant-General  out 
of  his  turn,  raised  his  pay,  and  named  him  as  second  in  com¬ 
mand  to  Lestocq’s  corps.  The  Lieutenant-General  met  his 
sovereign’s  kindness  with  a  disloyalty  and  contempt  of  disci¬ 
pline  which  would  almost  have  been  thought  strong  on  the 
Golden  Horn.  No  iSIameluke  could  have  surpassed  the  defiant 
disobedience  with  which  Zastrow  refused  to  join  his  corps,  then 
before  the  enemy,  demanded  his  dismissal  from  service,  and 
asked  leave  to  write  to  Talleyrand  for  passports  to  enable  him 
to  ])rocced  to  Berlin,  then  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  French 
military  town.  Upon  this  the  King  addressed  his  Lieutenant- 
General,  and  desired  him  to  go  off  at  once  to  the  army.  Zas¬ 
trow  again  flatly  refused,  hung  on  for  some  time  without  being 
molested  for  his  mutinous  behaviour,  finally  sneaked  off  after 
the  battle  of  Friedland,  and  afterwards  appeared  in  Berlin, 
where  he  .attempted  to  get  himself  made  Minister  of  War 
through  the  intervention  of  Beyme.  After  this  conduct,  and 
the  lesser  offences  mentioned  in  a  previous  page,  it  was  only 
right  that  the  Imperial  bulletin  should  characterise  Zastrow  as 
an  homtne  sage  et  modere. 

Amidst  such  circumstances  of  domestic  discord,  and  the 
occupation  of  nearly  the  whole  monarchy  by  a  foreign  enemy, 
Hardenberg  was  restored  to  office.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Sove¬ 
reigns  at  Kydullen  he  expounded  his  views  of  a  general  resto¬ 
ration  of  the  Continental  system,  which  was  to  include  a  new 
and  constitutional  German  confederation,  with  Austria  and 
Prussia  at  the  head.  Negotiations  were  to  be  opened  in  Vienna, 
London,  and  Stockholm,  to  prepare  a  coalition  capable  of 
realising  these  ideas  and  reducing  France  to  suitable  limits, 
and  to  prevent  her  troubling  the  peace  of  other  States.  By 
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the  Convention  of  Bartenstein,  signed  on  April  26,  1807,  the 
monarchs  pledged  themselves  to  give  effect  to  this  programme, 
•which  was  the  basis  of  the  short-lived  fourth  coalition.  The 
accomplishment  was  slow  to  realise.  Hardenberg  wrote  in  his 
journal : — ‘  Nous  faisons  de  beaux  platis,  mais  oil  en  est  I’exl*- 
‘  cution  ?  L’empereur  est  trop  bon,  et  y  met  trop  peu  d’energie.' 
The  partial  success  of  Heilsberg,  misused  by  the  incompetent 
Bennigsen,  was  not  calculated  to  harden  Alexander’s  softness. 
When  the  news  of  Friedland  was  brought  in  his  resolution  gave 
way.  Ilis  was  not  the  spirit  that  rises  with  misfortune,  and  he 
•Nvas  no  longer  master  of  his  army,  in  which  a  temper  of  Pric- 
torian  insubordination  had  broken  loose.  Discipline  was  gone  ; 
the  troops  were  Avandering  about  in  bands  to  forage  and  plunder, 
and  ferociously  misusing  the  people  in  a  way  hardly  permissible 
even  in  an  enemy’s  country.  Moreover,  a  party  of  agitators, 
headed  by  that  brilliant  barbarian  the  Czar’s  brother  Constan¬ 
tine,  Avho  Avas  noAv  moved  by  very  anti-Prussian  sentiments,  Avas 
clamouring  for  jicace.  Those  Avho  have  Avatched  the  behaviour 
of  a  caged  panther  have  seen  the  closest  image  of  the  Grand 
Duke,  with  his  tame  moments  of  gentle,  cajoling  humour,  and 
his  paroxysms  of  bestial,  uncontrollable  rage.  This  dangerous 
savage,  the  last  liomanoff  to  inherit  both  the  genius  and  the 
brutality  of  the  great  Peter,  professed  to  disdain  the  veneer 
of  Russian  civilisation,  and  affected  a  Spartan  rudeness  in  his 
AA’ays  and  habits.  The  French  faction  in  the  Russian  csmip 
was  alternately  encouraged  and  disavOAved  by  the  commandcr- 
iu-chief,  Avho  accurately  described  himself  as  being  a  partisan 
of  peace  and  also  a  partisan  of  war. 

By  a  remai’kable  coincidence  both  the  principal  military  and 
the  princijial  civil  opponent  of  Napoleon  Averc  Hanoverians. 
The  adventures  of  Bennigsen  Averc  extraordinary  even  for  that 
age  of  surprising  careers.  He  seems  to  have  had  a  natural  vein 
of  eloquence,  good  intelligence,  Avith  the  capabilities  of  prudence 
proper  to  a  nature  half  glacier  half  volcano,  but  no  jiarts  suffi¬ 
cient  to  account  for  his  ascent  from  nothing  to  the  high  place 
Avhich  he  reached,  in  a  foreign  country,  and  in  a  profession  of 
which  he  Avas  virtually  ignorant.  This  Hanoverian  Avas  born  in 
poverty,  rose  to  be  a  page  at  Court,  had  fought  Aidthout  dis¬ 
tinction  in  the  Seven  Years’  War,  and,  thanks  to  his  handsome 
face  and  elegant  address,  had  married  a  rich  heiress,  Avith  whom 
he  ran  aAvay  to  Russia.  He  subsequently  had  three  other 
Avives,  one  of  AA'hom  brought  him  a  second  fortune,  and  was 
notoriously  implicated  in  the  murder  of  Paul.  Bennigsen  had 
little  understanding  of  Avar,  and  had  developed  a  system  of 
'Strategy  of  his  oAvn.  Before  the  fray  as  great  a  swaggerer  as 
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Drawcansir  or  Pyrgopolinices,  he  always  retreated  after  a 
battle,  especially  if  he  had  partly  Avon  it,  and  ought  to  have 
folloAved  up  his  success,  as  happened  after  Pultusk,  Eylau,  and 
Heilsberg.  At  this  time,  moreover,  he  was  physically  unfitted 
for  command  by  A'ery  bad  health.  All  that  can  be  said  in  his 
favour,  and  in  that  of  Alexander  for  appointing  him,  is  that  if 
it  Avas  as  absurd  to  pit  him  against  Napoleon  as  it  Avas  to  send 
Varro  against  Hannibal,  if  the  Czar  could  not  find  a  better 
man,  Bennigsen,  unlike  Kamenskoi,  Avas  at  any  rate  not 
mad,  although,  as  Avill  be  shortly  seen,  his  behaviour  Avas 
sometimes  Avorthy  of  Bedlam. 

The  objects  of  the  peace  faction  in  the  Czar’s  camp  Avere 
promoted  by  the  tension  of  England’s  relations  Avith  liussia, 
Avhich,  unless  Hardenberg’s  testimony  is  to  be  rejected,  Avere 
aggravated  by  defects  of  our  diplomatic  representation  at 
the  allied  head-quarters.  Lord  Hutchinson’s  troubles  at 
Memel  may  have  been  the  fault  of  the  intractable  ZastroAv, 
and  it  AA’as  not  his  fault  that  the  English  Government  Avould  only 
advance  to  Friedrich  'Wilhelm  a  beggarly  100,0007.  After- 
Avards,  Avhen  he  got  mixed  up  Avith  the  negotiations  Avith  Kussia, 
he  exercised,  deliberately  or  unconsciously,  an  influence  emi¬ 
nently  calculated  to  hinder  the  development  of  the  fourth 
coalition.  This  disagreeable  and  suspicious  Fetial  (such  he 
apjieared  to  the  foreign  mind),  Avith  his  iMegme  incrogable, 
might  recall  the  British  ambassadorial  types  popularised  in  the 
operatic  masterpieces  of  Auber  and  Lortziug.  Hardenberg 
vaguely  describes  him  as  clever ;  but  says  he  had  neither  zeal 
nor  activity,  ahvays  saAv  the  black  side  of  things,  and,  instead 
of  preaching  courage  and  energy,  Avent  about  frightening  every¬ 
one,  supporting  into  the  bargain  the  retreating  propensities  of 
Bennigsen.  The  question  of  a  British  military  expedition  to 
the  Baltic,  and  of  a  northern  subsidy,  had  already  been  under 
debate  in  London,  and  the  day  before  the  battle  of  Fried- 
land  Lord  Leveson  GoAver  and  Lord  Pembroke  arrived  at 
Tilsit.  An  English  offer  of  2,800,0007.  and  15,000  troops, 
made  by  Lord  GoAA-er,  Avas  found  insufficient.  Again  the  fate 
of  nations  hung  on  the  fancies  of  a  minister  and  the  manners 
of  an  envoy.  Budberg,  the  temporary  head  of  the  Czar’s 
Foreign  Department,  Avho  Avas  hostile  to  England,  took  a  violent 
dislike  to  GoAver,  and  prevented  his  going  to  the  Castle  of 
Scawl,  Avhere  the  sovereigns  Avere  discussing  affairs  after  the 
battle  of  Friedland.  In  his  autograph  Memoirs,  Avritten  after 
these  transactions,  Hardenberg  passes  a  judgment  on  Pitt, 
which,  if  not  exactly  depi’eciatory,  has  something  in  common 
with  Macaulay’s  estimate  of  the  heaven-born  IMinister,  refusing 
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him  the  name  of  a  successful  organiser  of  war,  and  censuring 
the  defects  of  his  method  of  endless  and  ill-directed  pecuniary 
supply.  Our  resoui-ces  may  or  may  not  have  gone  the  right 
road,  but  it  is  certain  that  our  proposals  or  promises  to  pay 
involved  us  in  obvious  disagi’eements  with  the  intended  re¬ 
cipients.  In  the  present  instance  Alexander’s  exasperation 
at  Lord  Gower’s  refusal  to  open  the  strong  box  on  the  Czar’s 
own  terms  is  credibly  described  as  a  leading  cause  in  his  sudden 
exchange  of  the  policy  of  Potsdam  for  the  policy  of  Tilsit. 

To  ttcawl  news  suddenly  came,  before  any  hint  of  such  a 
consummation  had  been  given  by  Alexander,  or  suspicion  of 
foul  play  had  arisen,  that  Bennigsen  was  negotiating  an  armis¬ 
tice  with  Napoleon.  The  coalition  being  thus  as  good  as  upset, 
Ilardenberg  represented  that  Prussia  in  her  turn  must  apply  for 
an  armistice,  and  that  the  King  and  the  Czar  must  conclude  a 
definite  peace.  He  thought  the  basis  of  a  trijde  alliance  of 
France,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  and  even  the  solution  of  all  Euro¬ 
pean  difficulties,  might  be  found  in  an  idea  n  ith  which  the  states¬ 
manship  of  that  day  Avas  not  unfamiliar.  That  idea  was  the 
partition  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  Old  Kalckrcuth  Avas  ordered 
to  apply  for  an  armistice,  and  to  insinuate  to  Napoleon  that — 
‘  le  partage  de  la  Turquic  europcenne  serait  le  moyen  d’ac- 
‘  commoder  toutes  les  parties  interessees.’  The  spoil  Avas  to  be 
distributed  as  folloAvs: — To  Russia — Bessarabia,  Moldavia, 
Wallachia,  and  Rumelia  ;  to  Austria — Dalmatia,  Bosnia,  and 
Servia ;  to  France — Thessaly,  the  Morea,  Livadia,  Candia,  and 
all  the  islands  of  the  European  Archipelago.  England  Avas  to 
take  Egypt  and  jMalta  on  condition  of  her  adoption  of  liberal 
jn-inciples  in  maritime  laAv,  and  to  recover  Hanover.  AVhether 
Ilardenberg  proposed  to  deal  Avith  the  Mussulman  population 
of  Turkey  by  the  drastic  ‘  bag  and  baggage’  method,  recently 
recommended,  does  not  appear.  Fantastic  or  practical  as  this 
scheme  may  have  been,  it  is  instructive  to  remark  that  designs 
which  Avere  entertained  at  the  loAvest  point  of  the  degradation 
of  Eui’ope  and  of  political  morality,  should  have  been  brought 
to  light  again  at  the  ])resent  day.  Before  Kalckreuth  could 
leave  Scawl,  neAvs  Avas  brought  that  the  Russian  armistice  Avas 
actually  signed.  According  to  Budberg,  Austria  and  England 
had  done  it  all — a  revelation  Avhich  the  Minister  accompanied 
with  suitable  abuse  of  the  peccant  poAvers.  Hoav  far  Alexander 
Avas  personally  responsible  for  the  treachery  is  not  clear :  all 
the  Russian  negotiators  had  done  for  Friedrich  Wilhelm  was  to 
tack  to  their  armistice  the  condition  that  Prussia  might  also 
sign  one  Avithin  four  or  five  days.  A  report  from  Schladen, 
the  Prussian  agent  at  Bennigsen’s  head-quarters,  giving  an 
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account  of  a  conversational  escapade  of  that  officer,  did  not 
lessen  the  perplexities  of  the  situation.  Bennigsen  swaggered 
vastly  about  his  power ;  alleged  that  he  had  received  rein¬ 
forcements,  and  was  stronger  than  he  had  been  before  Fried- 
land.  The  army  could  be  well  provisioned — an  operation 
])reviously  declared  to  be  impracticable ;  they  must  all  hold  on, 
and  he  would  undertake  to  crush  Napoleon.  Anyhow,  Kalck- 
reuth  must  be  careful  to  exact  pretty  stiff  terms.  The  Bom- 
bastes  Furioso  of  the  Cossacks  went  on  to  call  Budberg  a  fool, 
and  Constantine  a  coward.  The  poltroonery  of  the  Czar’s 
brother  made  him  want  peace ;  but,  for  all  that,  he,  Bennigsen, 
to  please  him,  had  written  to  the  Empress-mother  puffing  the 
Grand  Duke’s  supposed  exploits.  The  General  went  on  to 
explain  that  the  Czar,  Novosilzoff,  Strogonoff,  and  himself  were 
for  peace  at  any  price.  ‘  And,’  added  this  amazing  personage, 
‘  I  belong  also  to  the  war  party,  which  further  consists  of  Bud- 
‘  berg  and  Lieven.’ 

Napoleon  called  Alexander  a  grec,  a  sharper  of  the  Lower 
Emj)ire.  Considerable  proficiency  in  diplomatic  thimblei’ig 
was  implied  in  the  Czar’s  rush  into  separate  practices  with 
Napoleon  at  Tilsit  on  .lune  26,  after  he  had  agreed  at  Scawl 
on  June  22,  that  the  negotiation  should  be  joint,  and  in  the 
alacrity  w’ith  which  he,  the  lord  of  half  Europe  and  Asia, 
suddenly  jumped  from  the  championship  of  Prussia  and  the 
continent  to  shameless  participation  in  Napoleon’s  schemes  of 
conquest,  and  to  acceptance  fi’om  the  common  enemy  of  some 
wretched  shreds  of  the  plunder  available  by  the  partition  of  the 
territories  of  his  abandoned  ally.  Hardenberg  had  glimpses 
of  the  proceedings  at  Tilsit,  and  his  allusions  suggest  the  huge 
dimensions  of  the  nimbus  of  myth  with  which  our  authorised 
versions  beautify  the  royal  meetings  and  conversations  there. 
It  takes  a  robust  faith  to  believe  in  Alexander’s  outburst :  ‘  1 
‘  hate  those  English.’  Even  the  classical  incident  of  the  rose 
offered  by  Napoleon  to  Queen  Luise,  and  half  accepted  by  her 
with  the  words  ‘  But  with  Magdeburg  ?  ’  seems  less  fit  for 
history  than  for  the  fine  ode  in  w’hich  it  has  been  so  worthily 
enshrined  by  the  genius  of  RUckert.  Hardenberg  is  explicit 
enough  on  the  circumstances  which  again  obliged  him  to  resign 
office.  Marshal  Kalckreuth  was  informed  by  Napoleon  that  he 
would  go  on  fighting  for  forty  years  rather  than  negotiate  with 
a  Government  which  included  a  foreigner  to  Prussia  and  friend 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  like  Hardenberg,  who  had  insulted 
himself  and  the  French  nation  in  the  person  of  Laforest,  his 
representative.  The  Emperor,  said  Kalckreuth,  repeatedly 
pronounced  Hardenberg’s  name,  and  each  time  his  fiashing  eye 
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and  changing  colour  marked  the  excitement  which  he  felt. 
Napoleon  favoured  Friedrich  Wilhelm  with  similar  sentiments, 
and  lectured  him  on  the  choice  of  Hardenberg’s  successor.  The 
brusque  advice — ‘  Prenez  Monsieur  de  Stein,  c’est  un  homme 
‘  d’esprit  ’ — was  soon  to  be  followed  by  the  proscription,  in  the 
choicest  brutalities  of  Bonapartist  style,  of  the  person  of  that 
admirable  statesman,  and  the  confiscation  of  his  house  and 
estates. 

We  leave  Hardenberg  where  his  autobiography  closes.  Since 
the  ovei’throw  of  Persia  at  the  Gangamela,  no  great  Power 
had  suddenly  sunk  to  depths  of  ruin  and  disgrace  like  those 
to  which  Prussia  had  been  hurled  by  the  relentless  enemy 
whose  blows  were  guided  to  their  mark  by  the  rash  councillors 
of  a  feeble  king.  So  inexorable  a  va:  cictis  as  that  of  Tilsit 
had  not  as  yet  been  pronounced  by  any  modern  Emperor.  The 
work  of  a  line  of  great  princes  was  destroyed  ;  the  monarchy 
of  the  proud  house  of  Brandenburg  was  dismembered,  its 
remaining  provinces  were  kept  crushed  under  foreign  military 
occupation,  and  burdened  with  war  contributions  and  exac¬ 
tions  of  such  appalling  extent,  that  the  calamities  of  private 
persons  almost  surpassed  the  misfortunes  of  the  State  and,  after 
the  lapse  of  seventy  years,  are  still  not  obscurely  felt.  The 
politician  whose  career  has  occupied  us  had  not,  we  think,  the 
convictions,  the  passions,  the  impulses  which  are  the  soul  of  great¬ 
ness  in  statesmanship,  and  from  a  certain  share  in  the  authorship 
of  the  errors  and  miseries  of  the  period  we  do  not  speak  him 
free.  But  in  that  dark  hour  of  irremediable  catastrophe  he  rose 
with  an  antique  courage  above  dejection  and  despair.  Retiring  to 
Riga,  he  meditated  and  penned  an  admirable  scheme  of  national 
reconstruction  and  reform,  full  of  ideas  foreshadowing  many 
of  the  reforms  which  afterwards  bore  his  name  and  that  of  Stein. 
It  will  always  be  the  glory  of  Hardenberg  that,  turned  from 
the  ruins  of  a  fallen  world,  his  steadfast  concern  was  less  with 
the  miserable  Prussia  of  the  moment  than  with  the  restored 
and  aggrandised  Prussia  which  he  confidently  saw  in  his 
mind’s  eye  a  proud' and  ruling  member  of  a  free  Germany 
and  a  liberated  Europe. 
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Art.  VI. — 1.  Lives  of  Eminent  Serjeants-at-Latc.  By 
IIuMPiiUEY  William  AV’'oolkycii,  S.L.  2  vols.  8vo. 
London:  1869. 

2.  Oriijines  Jiiridiciales ;  or.  Historical  Memorials  of  the 
English  Laws,  Courts  of  Justice,  ^'c.  By  Sir  William 
Dugdale,  Xorroy  King  of  Arms.  Fol.  1671. 

3.  Observations  touching  the  Antiquity  and  Dignity  of  Ser- 
jeant-at-lMw.  By  E.  AV.  AVynne,  S.L.  London:  1765. 

4.  Serviens  ad  I^egem :  a  Report  of  Proceedings  before  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  and  in  the  Com¬ 
mon  Pleas  in  relation  to  a  Warrant  for  the  Suppression  of 
the  ancient  Privileges  of  the  Serjeants-at-I^aw.  By  James 
Manning,  S.L.  8vo.  London :  1846. 

^ilE  history  of  the  Serjeants-at-law  forms  by  no  means 
an  unimportant  part  of  tlie  history  of  the  law  of  England. 
The  existence  of  the  Order  of  the  Coif  dates  very  far  back, 
ages  before  the  profession  of  attorneys  and  solicitors  was 
legally  recognised — anterior  not  only  to  the  oldest  of  the  Inns 
of  Court,  but  to  the  oldest  English  tribunal.  The  order 
lived  indeed  before  any  large  portion  of  our  law  Avas  formed. 
It  held  its  OAvn  during  the  thousand  years  through  which  the 
course  of  the  English  law  has  flowed,  spite  of  feudal  thraldom, 
priestly  device,  and  pi’ofessional  chicanery.  Among  its  members 
were  the  founders  of  many  a  noble  house,  for  it  included  at 
one  time  all,  and  up  to  our  times  a  large  portion  of  the  best  of 
the  bench  and  the  bar ;  but  for  some  object  hardly  intelligible, 
this  time-honoured  institution  is  now  said  to  be  under  sentence 
of  death.  It  will  be  no  useless  or  uninteresting  labour,  at 
.such  a  moment,  to  look  back  on  the  institution  of  the  Coif, 
its  intimate  association  witli  the  history  of  our  law,  its  legiti¬ 
mate  position,  use,  and  value,  and  the  exact  course  of  innova¬ 
tion  to  Avhich  it  has  fallen  a  s.'icrifice. 

Of  the  origin  of  the  Order  of  the  Coif  much  more  has  been 
stated  than  has  been  in  any  Avay  proved ;  but  its  annals  go 
far  back,  and  its  high  position  and  character  are  indisputable. 
The  order  of  Countetirs  is  recognised  in  the  ‘  Grand  Coustu- 
‘  mier  ’  of  Xormandy  as  the  only  regular  pleaders.  MattheAV 
Paris  speaks  of  them  as  well  known  in  his  time  under  the  de¬ 
signation  of  band  narratores,  and  they  are  so  referred  to  in 
our  oldest  lawbook,  ‘  The  Mirrour  of  Justices,’  and  by  our 
earliest  text  writers,  Bracton  and  Fleta.  Their  title  of  ‘  Ser- 
‘jeant  Counters’  seems  attributable  to  their  sworn  obligation 
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to  be  to  all  the  King’s  people  ‘  Servientes  acl  legem.’  As  the 
highest  feudal  tenure  was  Grand-Serjeanty,  and  those  who 
held  by  this  tenure  were  styled  Serjeants,  and  as  this  designa¬ 
tion  was  given  to  a  number  of  persons  in  high  position,  owing 
the  Crown  or  the  community  permanent  services,  civil  or  mili¬ 
tary,  of  various  kinds,  so  those  who  Avere  sworn  to  the  obliga¬ 
tion  of  honourable  service  in  the  administration  of  justice  were 
properly  styled  Serjeants-at-law. 

Chaucer’s  description  in  the  prologue  to  the  ‘  Canterbury 
‘  Tales  ’  of 

‘  A  Serjeant  of  law  war  and  Avys 
That  often  had  ben  atte  Parvys  ’ 

not  only  hears  out  the  idea  of  the  antiquity  of  the  order,  but 
refers  also  to  a  very  old  custom  explained  by  Chief  Justice 
Fortescue  in  his  lectures  ^  De  laudihus  leg  uni  Anglice'  to  the 
son  of  Heniy  VI.  He  describes  the  serjeants  at  their  allotted 
pillars  at  St.  Paul’s,  holding  consultations  with  their  clients, 
and  taking  notes  of  cases  upon  their  knee ;  the  suitors  on  the 
breaking  up  of  the  courts  in  the  afternoon  betaking  themselves 
to  the  Pervise  (the  porch  of  St.  Paul’s)  for  that  purpose ;  and 
the  neAV  serjeants  after  the  feast  ended  going  ‘  to  Paul’s  in  their 
‘  habits,  and  there  choosing  their  pillar,  Avhereat  to  hear  their 
*  clients’  cause,  if  ang  come ;  ’  and  such  is  the  tenacity  of  old 
institutions  and  ancient  customs,  that  the  members  of  the  Order 
of  the  Coif,  so  late  as  the  seventeenth  century',  carefully  ob¬ 
served  the  form,  on  new  members  being  created,  of  accom¬ 
panying  them  to  St.  Paul’s  and  allotting  to  each  his  proper 
pillar. 

When  in  the  thirteenth  century  the  Avork  Avas  undertaken 
of  moulding  into  shape  and  form  the  legal  institutions  of  the 
country ;  Avhen,  by  the  advice  of  the  barons,  Avith  their  armour 
on,  John  and  Henry  HI.  gave  the  royal  assent  to  a  number 
of  important  measures  of  laAv  reform,  and  amongst  others  a 
provision  that  the  then  High  Court  of  Judicature,  the  Common 
Pleas,  should  be  alAvays  held  in  one  certain  or  fixed  place ;  and 
when  Westminster  Hall  thus  became  the  source  from  Avhich 
the  stream  of  laAV  flowed  through  the  land,  the  serjeants-at- 
laAv  AA-ere  already  a  poAver  in  the  State,  Avith  rights  and  duties 
and  functions  Avell  defined  and  respected.  In  the  chief  court 
of  civil  jurisdiction  they  Avere  at  once  the  only  recognised 
pleaders,  and  associated  Avith  the  judges  in  the  administration 
of  justice.  From  their  ranks  Avere  exclusively  chosen  not 
only  the  judges,  but  the  counsel  in  ordinary  for  the  Crown, 
who  Avere  called  the  King’s  Serjeants,  and  it  was  to  them  that 
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Parliament  continually  referred  questions  of  legal  difficulty 
arising  in  their  proceedings. 

Thus  the  Order  of  the  Coif  furnished  the  chief  supply  of 
men  for  the  ordinary  business  of  the  law  courts.  The  eccle¬ 
siastical  element  in  the  administration  of  the  law  had  been 
got  rid  of,  the  civilians  and  canonists  put  under  restraint  by 
prohibiting  them  from  setting  up  neAV  schools  of  law  in  Lon¬ 
don,  and  the  professors  of  the  common  law  under  the  English 
Justinian,  Edward  I.,  became  a  body  of  influence  and  import¬ 
ance.  We  find  in  the  Rolls  of  Parliament,  in  1292,  provision 
made  for  keeping  up  a  regular  staff  of  legal  practitioners :  John 
de  Mettingham,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  his 
brethren  of  the  Coif,  being  empowered  to  select  from  the  ap¬ 
prentices  of  the  common  law  a  certain  number  de  meliorihus 
et  Jiffniorihus  ct  lihentius  addiscentibus  to  act  in  the  courts 
and  to  follow  the  judges  on  their  circuits,  as  attorneys  and 
pleaders ;  and  this  body  became  of  more  importance  when 
afterwards  the  legal  profession  was  grouped  into  societies  for 
the  purpose  of  education  and  discipline,  with  their  hostels  or 
inns  for  the  readers  and  apprentices,  the  attorneys  of  the  courts, 
and  the  clerks  of  the  Chancery. 

These  Inns  of  Court  and  Chancery  very  early  formed 
what  Fortescue  calls  the  lawyers’  university,  with  powers  of 
conferring  degrees,  and  their  graduates  gained  a  recognised 
status.  The  I'uling  bodies  could  confer  no  absolute  right  to 
practise  in  the  courts,  for  they  were  voluntary  societies  for  the 
purpose  of  legal  education,  or,  as  they  were  designated  in  a 
return  to  the  Crown  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  ‘  companies 
‘  or  fellowships  of  learning;  ’  but  their  degrees  came  to  be  recog¬ 
nised  by  the  courts,  and  the  call  to  the  bar  in  tho  hall  of  one  of 
the  Inns  of  Court  formed  in  time  a  sufficient  testimonial  to 
warrant  the  permission  of  the  judges  to  practise  in  the  courts. 
The  Inns  of  Court  had,  first,  their  students  or  mootmen,  who 
formed  the  crowd  under  the  bar,  sometimes  denominated  ‘  inner 
‘  barristers ;  ’  secondly,  the  more  advanced  apprentices  of  the 
law,  chosen  after  eight  years’  studentship  to  plead  and  argue 
‘  moot-points  ’  in  hall,  and  ‘  called  to  the  bar  ’  there,  and  from 
that  time  designated  ‘  utter  barristers,’  sitting  uttermost  on  the 
bars  or  forms  in  hall ;  thirdly,  the  readers  or  benchers,  made 
from  the  utter  barristers  of  twelve  years’  standing,  from  whom 
in  due  time  the  serjeants  were  chosen. 

Below  the  rank  of  the  Coif,  the  legal  right  to  practise  in  the 
courts  could  only  be  derived  from  the  judges.  The  more 
skilled  ‘  apprentices  of  the  law  ’  seem  to  have  been  habitually 
resorted  to  by  the  suitors,  and  were  called  ‘  Counsellors,* 
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although  they  might  not  have  the  privilege  of  appearing  in 
court.  Dugdale  tells  us  that  even  the  utter  barrister  was 
not  allowed  to  appear  in  court  or  wear  a  bar-gown  until 
several  years  after  his  call.  For  two  years,  if  not  for  five,  the 
‘  utter  barrister  ’  had  to  restrict  his  forensic  ]X)wers  to  dis¬ 
cussions  at  the  mootings  in  his  inn.  ■  Dugdale  (p.  143)  refers 
to  a  case  w'here  an  exception  being  taken  was  declared  un¬ 
tenable,  though  the  serjeants  said  they  ‘  had  heard  it  ofttimes 

*  entre  les  apprentices  en  hostells.’ 

Lord  Coke  speaks  of  all  serjeants-at-law  being  in  one  sense 
the  King’s  Serjeants,  but  there  seems  always  to  have  been  a 
distinction  between  the  ‘  Serviens  ad  legem  ’  and  the  ‘  Serviens 
‘  Kegis  ad  legem,’  the  latter  being  in  the  direct  service  of  the 
CroAvn.  The  King’s  Serjeant  was  at  the  head  of  the  law  in 
every  county,  sitting  in  the  County  Court  with  the  sheriff, 
and  judging  and  determining  all  suits  and  controversies  be¬ 
tween  the  people  within  the  district.  Bracton  describes  the 
duty  of  the  King’s  Serjeant  with  respect  to  criminal  offences 
as  that  of  a  public  prosecutor ;  and  avc  have -an  authentic  record 
of  the  institution  in  the  words  of  the  old  form  of  the  crier’s 
proclamation,  on  an  arraignment  of  prisoners,  calling  on  ‘  anyone 
‘  who  can  inform  my  Lords,  the  Queen’s  Justices,  the  Queen’s 
‘  Serjeant,  or  the  Queen’s  Attorney-General,  of  any  treasons, 
‘  murders,  felonies,  or  misdemeanours  done  or  committed  by  the 
‘  prisoners  at  the  bar,  or  any  of  them,  let  him  come  forth,  and 
‘  he  shall  be  heard,  for  the  prisoners  now  stand  upon  their 

*  deliverance.’ 

The  King’s  Serjeants,  selected  from  the  general  body,  varied 
very  much  in  number;  when  the  number  exceeded  three,  a 
further  distinction  was  conferred,  by  constituting  one  or  more 
of  them  the  King’s  Ancient  or  Most  Ancient  Serjeants.  The 
legal  position  of  the  King’s  Serjeants  gave  precedence  over  all  the 
bar,  including  the  Attorney-  and  Solicitor-General,  even  in 
matters  relating  to  the  Crown.  In  other  matters  it  would 
seem  as  if  the  law  officers  of  the  CroAvn  had  no  i)recedence  of 
any  of  the  serjeants.  In  1623  an  order  in  Council  placed  the 
Attorney-  and  Solicitor- General  before  all  the  King’s  Serjeants 
except  the  ‘  two  ancientest,’  and  so  the  seniority  remained 
until  1814,  when  Shepherd,  the  King’s  Ancient  Serjeant,  being 
made  Solicitor-General,  instead  of  being  discharged  from  his 
former  office,  gave  up  his  precedence  in  favour  of  Garrow,  the 
Attorney-General ;  the  arrangement  being  made  by  order  in 
Council,  which  permanently  placed  the  Attorney-  and  Solicitor- 
General  over  all  the  serjeants.  Serjeant  Manning  Avas  the 
last  Avho  held  the  appointment  of  Queen’s  Ancient  Serjeant — 
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we  well  remember  him  sitting  in  his  scarlet  robes  on  the  wool¬ 
sack  in  the  House  of  Lords  with  a  dignity  which  seemed  to 
eclipse  even  the  Lord  Chancellor’s  wig — and  no  Queen’s  Ser¬ 
jeants  have  been  appointed  since  1857,  when  Serjeants  Chan- 
nell,  Byles,  Shee,  and  Wrangham  were  selected  to  fill  this  high 
position. 

The  admission  into  the  Order  of  the  Coif  was  always  a  matter 
of  much  solemnity.  A  writ  of  summons  under  the  Great  Seal 
from  the  Sovereign  in  Council,  in  a  form  given  in  the  Register 
of  Writs  nine  centuries  ago,  and  in  use  at  this  day,  cites  the 
person  selected,  under  a  heavy  penalty,  to  attend  at  a  day 
named  to  take  on  himself  the  state  and  degree  of  a  ser¬ 
jeant-at-law,  and  the  new  serjeant  is  said  not  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  like  a  mere  official,  but  like  a  Peer  to  be  created ; 
and  the  form  of  the  serjeant’s  oath  is  ‘  well  and  truly  to  serve 
‘  the  Queen’s  people  as  one  of  the  serjeants-at-law.’ 

The  proper  course  of  the  call  to  the  coif  is  described  by 
Fortescue,  who  lays  it  down  that  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  all 
the  judges,  ought,  as  often  as  he  sees  fitting,  ‘  to  pitch  upon 
‘  seven  or  eight  of  the  discreeter  persons,  such  as  have  made 
‘  the  greatest  proficiency  in  the  general  study  of  the  laws,  and 
‘  whom  they  judge  best  qualified  for  the  purpose.  The  manner 
‘  is  to  deliver  their  names  in  wTiting  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  in 
‘  England,  who,  by  virtue  of  the  King’s  writ,  shall  forthwith 
‘  command  every  one  of  the  persons  so  pitched  upon,  that  he 
‘  be  before  the  King  at  a  day  certain  to  take  upon  him  the 
‘  state  and  degree  of  a  serjeant-at-law’.’  It  certainly  seems 
clear  that  in  old  times  it  was  not  regular  for  promotion  to  the 
coif  to  be  solicited,  nor  was  it  competent  to  the  persons  selected 
to  decline  the  honour  when  proffered  ;  and  some  instances  are 
recorded  of  obedience  to  the  royal  writ  of  summons  being 
enforced  against  those  who  hesitated  to  obey  it  at  once, 
though  such  instances  certainly  are  rare.  However,  it  is 
recorded  in  the  Rolls  of  Parliament  of  1418  (5  Hen.  V.  num. 
10)  that  complaint  had  been  made  of  the  delay  and  incon¬ 
venience  occasioned  to  the  public  for  want  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  serjeants-at-law,  and  that  the  King’s  writs  of 
summons  had  issued  to  six  distinguished  apprentices  of 
the  law  to  take  on  themselves  the  state  and  degree  of  ser¬ 
jeant,  and,  the  writs  not  being  obeyed,  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
(then  Regent  during  the  King’s  absence  in  France)  brought 
the  matter  before  Parliament,  and  the  refractory  apprentices  of 
the  law  were  urged  into  compliance  with  the  King’s  writ,  and 
accepted  the  proffered  honour.  The  names  of  the  rising  lawyers 
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who  caused  this  unusual  course  to  be  taken  are  recorded  in 
the  chronica  series  of  Dugdale  as  Serjeants  Martin,  Babing- 
ton,  Pole,  Westbury,  Ivyn,  and  Rolf  or  Rolph.  The  latter 
again  made  himself  conspicuous  in  refusing  to  have  ‘  honours 
‘  thrust  upon  him,’  for  we  find  him  in  1431  successfully  setting 
at  defiance  the  royal  summons  calling  on  him  to  be  knighted, 
by  pleading  his  privilege  as  a  serjeant-at-law.  The  five  others 
seem  to  have  had  small  cause  to  regret  being  members  of  the 
Coif:  Ivyn,  after  having  been  ten  years  a  serjeant,  was  made 
Chief  Baron,  and  twelve  years  afterwards  Chief  Justice  of 
England ;  Babington  was  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  ; 
and  the  names  of  Martin,  Pole,  and  Westbury  all  appear  as 
judges. 

Dugdale  describes  a  different  course  as  having  been  taken 
with  respect  to  a  call  of  serjeants  in  1577.  The  number  of 
practising  members  of  the  order  being  small,  the  judges  all 
joined  in  naming  twelve  of  the  ‘  best  learned  and  able’  of  the 
four  Inns  of  Court,  and  their  names  being  ‘  Avritten  in  a  bill, 
‘  and  sent  to  Queen  Elizabeth,’  we  are  told  that  ‘  her  Grace 
‘  did  electe  and  pricke  seven  of  them,’  Avho  Avere  duly  made 
serjeants-at-laAA'.  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  from  the  woolsack, 
delivered  solemn  exhortations  to  the  newly-made  serjeants  as 
to  ‘  hoAv  they  should  behave  themselves  ’  in  their  vocations, 
and  hoAV  they  should  be  discreet,  for  out  of  their  flock  may 
come  the  judges  of  this  I’calm  ;  and  Chief  Justice  Dyer,  in  the 
Common  Pleas,  counselled  them  ‘  not  to  use  delays,  nor  to  give 
‘  deceiptful  counsel  to  take  aAvay  any  man’s  right  by  untrue 
‘  vouchers ;  not  to  be  captious  one  upon  another,  nor  to  mock 
‘  one  another,  but  to  be  discreet,  to  ride  Avith  six  horses  and 
‘  their  sumpter  in  long  journeys ;  to  Avear  their  habit  most 
‘  commonly  in  all  places  at  good  assemblies,  to  ride  in  a  short 
‘  gOAvn,  and  to  keep  the  Common  Pleas  bar.’ 

Serjeants-at-laAV  being  created  by  Avrit,  and  having  duties 
and  obligations  legally  imposed,  could  only  be  released  from 
them  by  solemn  discharge  under  the  Great  Seal ;  and  Dugdale 
gives  an  account  of  such  discharges  in  tAvo  cases — one  that 
of  Serjeant  Rokeby  in  1554,  on  his  accepting  office  as  Justice 
in  the  North,  and  the  other  that  of  Serjeant  Fleming  in  1595, 
on  his  being  appointed  Solicitor-General.  But  such  discharges 
Avere  very  unusual.  Whatever  office  a  serjeant-at-laAV  may  be 
appointed  to,  it  seems  that  though  he  may  thereby  vacate  the 
post  of  Queen’s  Serjeant,  yet  without  a  special  discharge  his 
rank  and  degree  of  serjeant-at-law  remain. 

Among  the  solemnities  observed  on  a  call  of  serjeants-at- 
laAv,  the  one  most  immediately  worthy  of  notice  is  the  coif 
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itself.  The  coif  of  the  serjeant  counter  was  like  the  helmet 
of  the  orders  of  knighthood,  or  the  birretta  of  the  Church  dig¬ 
nitary,  a  mark  of  recognised  rank  and  honour,  and  Du- 
cange  speaks  of  covering  the  head  with  the  birrettus  in  the 
Middle  Ages  as  part  of  the  ceremony  of  the  appointment  to  a 
prefecture.  In  its  original  and  legitimate  form  the  birrettus 
albus,  or  coif  of  the  serjeant-at-law,  resembled  the  Templar’s 
cap,  completely  covering  the  head,  with  ligaments  under  the 
chin  ;  and  it  was  so  fully  treated  as  emblematic  of  independent 
power,  that  the  wearer  was  expressly  enjoined  never  to  divest 
himself  of  it,  being,  like  certain  grandees,  privileged  from  being 
uncovered  even  in  the  presence  of  the  King.  Sir  William  Dug- 
dale  gives  engravings  from  monumental  effigies  and  stained 
glass  windows  showing  the  coif  in  its  original  form.  The  first 
of  these  engravings  is  from  a  marble  effigy,  which  he  states  to 
have  been  in  existence  in  his  time,  on  the  monument  in  Ash- 
borne  Church,  Derbyshire,  of  John  Cokaine,  Chief  Baron 
and  Judge  in  the  time  of  Henry  IV.,  but  no  trace  of  this  is 
now  to  be  found.  The  other  is  an  engraving  from  the  stained 
glass  windows  at  Long  Melford,  in  Suffolk,  representing  three 
other  members  of  the  Order  of  the  Coif:  Howard,  Chief  Justice, 
temp.  Edward  I. ;  Haugh,  a  Judge,  and  Pycot,  a  serjeant-at- 
law,  temp.  Edward  IV.,  with  their  coifs  completely  covering 
their  heads  like  knights’  helmets.  Thanks  both  to  the  patron 
and  rector  of  Long  Melford,  these  interesting  records  of  the 
past  are  now  in  good  preservation. 

The  coif  in  its  original  form  would  of  course  serve  to  conceal 
the  monkish  tonsure,  should  the  wearer  be  an  ecclesiastic. 
Matthew  Paris  gives  a  lively  account  of  the  discomfiture  of  a 
knavish  monk,  John  de  Bussy,  who  is  said  to  have  got  him¬ 
self  admitted  to  the  order,  notwithstanding  the  rules  prohibit¬ 
ing  ecclesiastics  from  practising  in  the  temporal  courts,  by 
concealing  his  clerical  tonsure ;  but  when  his  evil  courses  sub¬ 
jected  him  to  punishment,  he  tried  unsuccessfully  to  retrace 
his  steps,  by  discarding  his  coif  and  exj)osing  his  shaven  head, 
in  order  to  prove  his  right  to  ‘  benefit  of  clergy.’  The  in¬ 
cident  has  given  rise  to  a  notion  that  the  coif  really  originated 
in  a  mere  monkish  device  to  evade  the  ecclesiastical  rules ; 
but  the  episcopal  constitutions  which  so  prohibited  ecclesi¬ 
astics  were  first  published  only  a  few  years  before  the  incident 
recorded  by  Matthew  Paris,  and  long  after  the  coif  had  been 
in  use ;  moreover,  the  coif  in  the  same  form  continued  in  use 
for  ages  after  it  could  serve  any  such  purpose  as  that  suggested, 
and  the  notion  that  the  tonsure  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
form  of  the  coif  is  without  foundation.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
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go  80  far  out  of  the  way  to  look  for  the  origin  of  the  coif.  It  was 
in  fact  an  hononrable  and  distinctive  head-dress  corresponding 
to  the  helmet  of  knighthood,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  hei'alds 
have  always  marked  this  identity — the  heraldic  helmet  of  the 
knight  and  serjeant-at-law  being  in  the  same  form,  with  the 
beaver  open,  whilst  the  helmet  of  the  esquire  has  the  beaver 
closed. 

The  Serjeants’  coif  in  use  at  the  beginning  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  seems  to  have  enveloped  the  whole  head,  hut 
without  the  ligatures  under  the  chin.  It  was  almost  covered 
by  the  three-cornered  cap,  and  the  portraits  of  members  of 
the  order  up  to  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  the  French 
fashion  of  false  hair  always  show  the  coif  in  this  manner — 
this  is  the  case  in  the  pictures  of  Sir  Edward  Coke  and  Sir 
Randolph  Crewe  in  the  collection  recently  presented  by  the 
Society  of  Serjeants’  Inn  to  the  National  Portrait  Gallery. 
When  the  lawyers  yielded  to  the  fashion  of  making  a  dis|)lay 
of  artificial  hair,  those  of  the  rank  of  the  coif  seem  to  have 
still  further  covered  their  distinguishing  badge,  till,  in  order  to 
prevent  its  being  entirely  hidden,  they  adopted  the  device  now 
perceptible  in  the  wigs  of  serjeants  and  judges  of  the  old 
order ;  the  small  aperture  at  the  top  of  the  wig  being  left  to 
show  the  covering  of  white  to  denote  the  coif,  surmounted  by 
a  diminutive  of  the  cap  formerly  worn  over  the  coif. 

With  the  coif,  the  members  of  the  order  seem  from  time 
immemorial  to  have  had  a  distinctive  costume ;  and  this  was 
deemed  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  the  subject  of  exjjress 
legal  regulations.  Fortescue  describes  the  clothing  of  a  serjeant- 
at-law  to  be  ‘  a  long  jwiestlike  robe  with  a  cape  about  his 
*  shoulders,  furred  with  lambskin ;  and  thereupon  an  hood  with 
‘  two  labels  such  as  Doctors  of  the  Laws  use  to  wear  in  certain 
‘  universities,  with  a  white  coif  of  silk,  and  on  being  made  a 
‘  judge,  instead  of  his  hood  he  must  wear  a  cloak,  closed  upon 
‘  his  right  shoulder ;  all  the  other  ornaments  of  a  serjeant  still 
‘  remaining,  saving  that  his  vesture  shall  not  be  party-coloured 
‘  as  a  Serjeant’s  may,  and  his  cape  fnrred  with  miniver,  whei’eas 
‘  the  Serjeant’s  caj)e  is  ever  furred  with  white  lamb.’  Dugdale 
tells  us  that  in  j)ast  times  the  colour  of  the  robes  of  both  judges 
and  serjeants  was  continually  changing,  both  with  the  season 
and  the  fashion,  and  he  gives  extracts  from  old  docnments  going 
back  to  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  showing  allowances  to  judges 
and  the  King’s  Serjeants  out  of  the  ‘Great  Wardrobe’  for 
cloth  for  summer  and  Avinter  robes  and  liveries,  and  miniver 
for  the  hood  and  white  silk  for  the  coif.  A  document  in  the  State 
Paper  Office  of  the  date  1624-5  is  entitled,  ‘  What  roabes  and 
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‘  apparell  the  judges  are  to  weare,  and  how  the  serjeants  at  lawe 
‘  are  to  wear  their  roabes  and  when.’  The  preface  to  Sir 
Harbottle  Grimstone’s  edition  of  Croke’s  Reports  has  an 
account  of  the  application  of  Sir  Henry  Yelverton,  who  was 
made  a  Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas,  to  be  allowed  to  dispense 
with  the  Serjeant’s  costume  on  his  being  called  to  the  degree  of 
^  the  coif ;  but  the  permission  was  not  granted,  and  a  general  order 
of  the  judges  in  1635  contains  minute  regulations  as  to  the  times 
and  occasions  of  putting  on  the  different  robes.  The  serjeant’s  dis¬ 
charge  already  referred  to,  gives  an  express  release  from  the 
obligation  to  wear  ‘  any  quaif,  commonly  called  a  serjeaiit’s 
*  quaif,  and  all  other  apparel,  garments,  vestures,  and  habits 
‘  that  by  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  realm  serjeants-at-law 
‘  ought  to  wear.’  The  regulations  as  to  costume  in  modern 
times  are  not  so  strictly  observed  as  formerly:  at  the  same  time, 
there  are  usages,  if  not  actual  laws,  on  the  subject. 

The  judges  of  the  degree  of  the  coif  have  hitherto  very 
rigidly  observed  the  old  rules  as  to  costume.  What  course 
with  respect  to  that  part  of  the  judicial  dress  which  specially 
attaches  to  the  Order  of  the  Coif  will  be  taken  by  future  judges, 
not  belonging  to  that  order,  it  is  less  easy  to  predicate.  The 
serjeants-at-law  still  observe  the  old  rule  as  to  wearing  the 
scarlet  robes  on  all  state  occasions,  such  as  going  to  St. 
Paul’s  with  the  judges,  or  to  the  civic  banquets  at  Guildhall, 
or  in  sitting  in  the  Crown  Court  under  the  Queen’s  Circuit 
Commission ;  but,  with  this  exception,  their  dress  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  Queen’s  Counsel,  a  silk  gown,  which  is  worn  in 
the  courts,  and  at  Nisi  Prius,  and  on  circuit,  and  even  when 
attending  a  levee  or  drawing-room. 

Like  the  bishops  and  nobles  in  old  times,  the  members  of 
the  Order  of  the  Coif  had  from  an  early  period  their  hostels  or 
inns  in  London.  Unlike  the  Inns  of  Court,  where  large  num¬ 
bers  of  apprentices  of  the  law  had  to  be  housed,  the  serjeants’ 
inns  were  of  small  dimensions,  adapted  to  the  very  limited 
number  of  their  members ;  and  they  were  simply  rented  or 
taken  on  lease  from  the  actual  owners,  as  occasion  required. 
There  were  at  various  times  three  of  these  inns  or  hostels  of  the 
^  serjeants-at-law — one  opposite  St.  Andrew’s  Church  in  Hol- 
born,  called  Scrope’s  Inn,  after  one  of  its  owmers.  Lord  Scrope, 
of  Bolton  ;  another  in  Fleet  Street,  held  by  some  of  the  judges 
and  serjeants,  under  lease  from  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  York; 
and  a  third  in  Chancery  Lane,  held  by  other  members  under 
lease  from  the  Bishop  of  Ely.  Scrope’s  Inn  was  not  occujned 
by  judges  or  serjeants  since  the  fifteenth  century.  The  inu 
in  Fleet  Street,  though  still  called  ‘  Serjeants’  Inn,’  was  in 
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1730  wholly  given  up  by  the  judges  and  serjeants  who  held  it, 
and  the  place  called  Serjeants’  Inn  in  Chancery  Lane,  which 
was  originally  called  Grey’s  Place,  and  then  Faringdon  Inn, 
belonging  to  the  see  of  Ely,  was  in  1496  let  to  certain  members 
of  the  Order  of  the  Coif,  and  subsequently  to  other  members 
from  time  to  time  with  certain  breaks  until  1730,  after  which 
time  it  was  held  by  nearly  the  whole  body  of  members  of  the 
order  for  more  than  a  century  as  lessees  of  the  Bishop  of  Ely ; 
and  in  1833,  a  fund  being  raised  for  the  purpose,  partly  by  pri¬ 
vate  subscription  among  the  members,  and  partly  by  way  of  loan, 
the  society  acquired  the  freehold,  and  the  place  was  entirely 
rebuilt  out  of  the  funds.  When  recently  the  operation  of  the 
Judicature  Act  presented  to  the  members  of  this  society  the 
prospect  of  such  an  immediate  reduction  of  their  numbers  as  to 
make  it  impracticable  any  longer  to  keep  up  Serjeants’  Inn,  it 
became  necessary  to  have  the  affairs  of  the  society  wound  up. 
The  property  was  sold  to  carry  out  this  arrangement.  There 
was  nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  trust  of  any  kind  in  this  estate : 
it  belonged  to  the  Society  of  the  Seijeants ;  and  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  this  very  simple  transaction  on  the  part  of  the 
judges  and  serjeants  should  have  been  represented  in  an  of¬ 
fensive  light. 

The  creation  of  serjeants-at-law  was  from  an  early  period 
marked  by  the  presentation  of  rings,  a  ceremony  in  former 
times  of  serious  cost,  for  it  was  incumbent  on  the  newly  made 
Serjeant  to  present  massive  rings  of  gold  not  only  to  the 
Sovereign  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  or  Lord  Keeper,  but  to 
the  great  officers  of  state,  and  the  Chief  Justices,  and 
rings  of  less  value  to  each  of  the  judges  and  serjeants, 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  the  Warden  of  the  Fleet,  and 
many  officers  of  the  courts.  The  presentation  of  rings  by  the 
newly  made  serjeants  was  regarded  at  one  time  not  as  a  mere 
gratuitous  compliment,  but  as  a  legal  obligation,  and  in  one 
of  the  old  law  reports  remarks  are  recorded  of  the  learned 
judges  on  the  deficiency  in  weight  of  the  rings  presented  at  a 
call  of  serjeants.*  The  cost  of  all  this  munificence  was  con¬ 
siderable,  for  besides  rings  to  the  great,  liveries  were  presented 
to  an  army  of  their  servants.  This  expense  has,  however,  in 
modern  times  been  considerably  lessened  by  the  number  of 
recipients  being  greatly  reduced.  The  serjeants’  rings  have 
mottoes  engraved  on  them.  Sometimes  the  same  motto  was 
adopted  by  all  the  serjeants  included  in  a  call.  Latterly  it 
has  been  the  usual  practice  for  each  serjeant  to  adopt  a  distinct 

*  1  Modern  lieports,  p.  30. 
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motto.  Some  of  them  are  remarkable,  and  often  characteristic 
of  the  donors.  The  motto  of  the  law-worshi{)ping  Coke  on 
taking  the  coif  in  1606  was  ‘  Lex  est  tutissima  cassis the 
time-serving  Jeffreys  took  for  his  motto,  ‘  A  Deo  rex,  a  rege 
‘  lex.'‘  The  Serjeants  who  were  made  in  1842,  after  Lord 
Brougham’s  ineffectual  attempt  to  put  an  end  to  the  order, 
took  as  their  motto  ‘  Honor  nomenque  mauehunt^  and  the  call 
included  the  names  of  Serjeants  Manning,  Channell,  Shee,  and 
Wrangham. 

The  style  of  the  processions  and  ceremonies  varied  from 
age  to  age.  Formerly  they  involved  the  cost  of  both  time 
and  money.  There  were  elaborate  formalities  in  the  Inns 
of  Court  on  the  serjeants’  writs  being  received,  processions 
to  Westminster  Hall  and  considerable  forms  to  be  observed 
on  the  candidate  for  the  coif  presenting  himself  in  the 
Common  Pleas,  and  showing  by  his  going  through  the  plead¬ 
ings  in  a  real  action  that  he  was  sufficiently  versed  in  the 
Norman  French  formula;  to  plead  in  the  old  form  as  a  Ser¬ 
jeant  Counter ;  and  up  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation  reli¬ 
gious  ceremonies  were  also  mixed  up  with  the  legal  forms 
and  festive  observances.  Dugdale,  in  1522,  speaks  of  the 
whole  ordeal  being  of  nearly  a  week’s  duration,  commenc¬ 
ing  on  Friday  with  festivities  in  the  several  Inns  of  Court 
to  which  the  new  serjeants  belonged,  followed  next  day  by 
an  entertainment  by  the  new  serjeants,  and  on  Sunday  by 
attendance  on  the  judges,  and  receiving  their  coifs,  and  on 
Monday  by  elaborate  formalities  in  Westminster  Hall,  after 
which,  Dugdale  says,  ‘  when  the  new  serjeants  have  denied 
‘  there,  they  go  in  a  sober  manner  with  their  officers  and  servants 
‘  into  London,  on  the  east  side  of  Eastcheap,  on  to  St.  Thomas 
‘  of  Acres,  and  there  they  offer,  and  then  come  down  on  the 
‘  west  side  of  Cheapside  to  Paul’s,  and  there  offer  at  the  rode 
‘  of  the  north  door  at  St.  Erkenw aid’s  shrine,  and  then  go  down 
‘  into  the  body  of  the  chunth,  and  there  they  be  apptnnted  to 
‘  their  pillars  by  the  steward  and  controller  of  the  feast;’  and 
the  rest  of  the  week  the  new  serjeants  had  to  spend  in  court 
watching  the  proceedings,  arguing  matters  of  law  specially 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  or  conversing  with  ‘  such  as  lyste  to 
‘  speke  with  them  for  causes.’ 

The  feasts  in  honour  of  the  occasion  of  a  call  of  serjeants  by 
no  means  formed  an  inconsiderable  part  of  the  ceremonies  in 
former  times.  Looking  to  the  way  in  which  all  imj)ortant 
events  were  commemorated  by  our  forefathers,  from  a  corona¬ 
tion  to  the  ushering  in  of  a  new  Lord  Mayor — festivities  being 
deemed  a  sort  of  test  of  the  imjwrtance  of  the  event — the 
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Serjeants’  feasts  seem  to  have  marked  occasions  standing  high  in 
public  estimation.  The  ordinary  business  of  the  Courts  at 
Westminster  was  suspended}  the  judges  and  other  members 
of  the  old  Order  of  the  Coif,  the  benchers  and  apprentices  of 
the  Inns  of  Court,  the  ancients  and  members  of  the  Inns  of 
Chancery,  with  the  high  officers  of ‘state,  and  even  the  Sove¬ 
reign  and  members  of  the  royal  family,  nobles  and  bishops, 
and  the  Lord  Mayor  and  City  officials,  mustered  in  force  to 
mark  the  occasion  of  a  new  creation  of  members  of  the  order 
entrusted  with  the  great  work  of  administering  the  law.  Ely 
House  was  most  frequently  the  place  where  the  serjeants’  feaste 
were  held,  no  doubt  partly  in  consequence  of  the  serjeants  hold¬ 
ing  the  inn  in  Chancery  Lane  as  tenants  of  the  Bishop  of  Ely. 
Some  of  the  feasts  are  memorable.  In  Michaelmas  Term, 
1464,  a  serjeants’  feast  was  held  at  Ely  House,  ‘  to  the  which 
‘  amongst  other  estates,’  Dugdale  says,  ‘  Mathew  Philip,  Mayor  of 
‘  London,  with  the  aldermen,  shireeves,  and  commons  of  divers 
‘  crafts  being  invited  did  repaire,  but  when  the  mayor  looked  to 
‘  keep  the  state  in  the  Hall,  as  it  had  been  used  in  all  places 

*  within  the  City  and  liberties  (out  of  the  King’s  presence),  the 
‘  Lord  Grey  of  Ruthin,  then  Loixl  Treasurer  of  England,  un- 
‘  witting  the  serjeants,  and  against  their  wills  as  they  said,  was 

first  placed.  Whereupon  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  commons 
‘  departed  home;  and  the  mayor  made  the  aldermen  dine 
‘  with  him.  Howbeit  he  and  all  the  citizens  were  wonderfully 
‘  displeased  that  he  was  so  dealt  with ;  and  the  new  serjeants 
‘  and  others  were  right  sorry  therefor,  and  had  rather  than 

*  much  good  (as  they  said)  it  had  not  so  happened.’  In  No¬ 
vember  1504,  a  serjeants’  feast  was  held  at  Lambeth  Palace, 
where,  to  give  Dugdale’s  description,  ‘  dined  the  King  and  all 
‘  his  nobles,  and  upon  the  same  day  Thomas  Granger,  newly 

*  chosen  Shireeve  of  London,  was  pi’esented  before  the  Barons 

*  of  the  King’s  Exchequer  then  to  take  his  oath,  and  after 
‘  went  with  the  Mayor  unto  the  same  feast,  which  saved  him 
‘  money  in  his  purse ;  for  if  that  day  the  feast  had  not  been 

*  kept,  he  must  have  feasted  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  other 
^  worshipful  of  the  City.’  As  a  rule  the  interchange  of  civility 
and  hospitality  between  the  members  of  the  Coif  and  the  City 
magnates  has  been  well  maintained.  The  authorities  at  Guild¬ 
hall,  no  doubt  in  accordance  with  the  old  system  of  hospitality, 
have  from  time  immemorial  included  among  their  most  ho¬ 
noured  guests,  on  Lord  Mayor’s  Day  and  at  other  state  feasts, 
the  judges  and  serjeants-at-law,  who  attend  in  full  dress.  A 
certain  number  of  the  judges  and  serjeants  still  go  in  state  to 
the  Guildhall  banquet,  and  are,  or  rather  were  till  the  Judi- 
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cature  Act  came  into  operation,  escorted  by  the  Corporation 
officers  on  their  state  attendance  at  St.  Paul’s  on  the  first  Sun¬ 
day  in  Trinity  Term.  Dugdale  (p.  205)  speaks  of  feast  days 
at  the  Inns  of  Court,  when  the  judges  and  serjeants  are  enter¬ 
tained  at  the  halls  of  the  inns  to  which  they  respectively  be¬ 
long  ;  but  City  feasts  and  legal  dinners  are  now  rather  gone 
out  of  fashion,  and  such  tedious  old  customs  are  ‘  more  honoured 
‘  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance.’ 

The  old  position  of  the  serjeants-at-law  fully  warranted  the 
solemnity  observed  at  their  creation,  and  the  ceremony  and 
form  kept  up  in  their  honour.  In  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
formerly,  as  we  have  seen,  the  highest  court  of  civil  jurisdic¬ 
tion,  they  not  only  formed  the  bar,  but  an  integral  part  of  the 
court  itself,  and  the  records  of  the  court  show  a  number  of 
judicial  acts  regularly  performed  by  the  serjeants,  such  as  in 
the  old  proceedings  by  levying  a  fine.  In  all  the  King’s 
courts  the  serjeants  were  at  the  head  of  the  bar,  and  from  their 
number  all  the  judges  were  chosen.  Moreover,  they  not  only 
supplied  the  only  legal  counsel  to  the  Crown  in  old  times,  the 
King’s  Serjeants ;  but  they  also  had  the  honour  of  being  called 
on  to  advise  the  High  Court  of  Parliament :  for  it  was  the 
practice  for  many  ages  for  writs  of  summons  to  be  sent  to 
certain  of  the  serjeants-at-law  to  attend  Parliament  as  legal 
advisers.  The  valuable  report  on  the  ‘  Dignity  of  a  Peer,’ 
drawn  up  by  Lord  Redesdale,  contains  entries  of  such  writs 
of  summons  throughout  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen¬ 
turies,  and  the  Rolls  of  Parliament  during  that  time  attest 
the  appointment  of  serjeants,  with  the  Chancellor  and  Trea¬ 
surer  and  Judges,  as  ‘triers  of  petitions,’  and  to  survey  the 
statutes  requiring  amendment.  Extracts  given  by  Serjeant 
Manning  show  distinctly  that  not  only  King’s  Serjeants,  but 
other  serjeants,  were  so  summoned ;  and  he  gives  instances 
of  claxises  in  bills  passing  through  all  the  stages,  professing 
on  the  face  of  them  to  be  so  passed  ‘  by  the  advice  of  the  Lords 
‘  Spiritual  and  Temporal  and  of  the  King’s  Serjeants-at-law,’ 
and  the  Rolls  of  Parliament  in  1363  (2  Rot.  Pari.  276a)  con¬ 
tain  an  express  provision  for  the  statutes  being  surveyed  by 
the  judges  and  serjeants. 

Not  only  in  their  official  capacity  did  the  members  of  the  old 
Order  of'  the  Coif  aid  the  deliberations  of  the  Legislature.  The 
names  of  serjeants-at-law  figure  in  the  history  of  St.  Stephen’s 
among  the  most  honoured  membei’s  of  Parliament.  During  the 
reigns  of  Edward  VI.,  Elizabeth,  and  James  I.,  the  House  of 
Commons  almost  always  chose  a  serjeant-at-law  for  Speaker. 
Brook  and  Dyer,  Bell  and  Popham,  Pickering,  Yelverton, 
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Croke,  Hobart,  Richardson,  Sir  John  Glanville,  and  Sir 
Heneage  Finch  all  filled  the  Speaker’s  chair,  and  were  all 
distinguished  serjeants-at-law  ;  and  the  names  of  Serjeant  May¬ 
nard  and  Serjeant  Glynne  are  as  familiar  to  the  historical  as 
to  the  legal  student.  The  Great  Seal,  which  up  to  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth  nearly  always  fell  to  the  lot  of  churchmen,  was, 
after  that  time,  continually  entrusted  to  members  of  the  Coif, 
and  in  1688,  the  Great  Seal  being  to  be  j)ut  in  commission,  three 
serjeants-at-law  were  selected  as  commissioners,  Maynard, 
Rawlins,  and  Keek.  In  more  recent  times  the  Lord  Chancellor 
has  been  usually  chosen  from  the  Chancery  Bar ;  but  Serjeant 
Copley  as  Lord  Lyndhurst,  and  Serjeant  Wilde  as  Lord  Truro, 
were  certainly  above  the  average  of  men  who  have  sat  on  the 
w’oolsack. 

In  the  legal  arena  of  Westminster  Hall,  the  Order  of  the 
Coif  long  afforded  a  supply  of  distinguished  men — erudite  law¬ 
yers,  powerful  advocates,  great  judges,  and  masterly  writers — 
or,  in  other  words,  a  number  of  able  men  continued  for  cen¬ 
turies  to  wear  the  coif.  In  modern  and  recent  times  the 
course  of  honourable  distinction  has  somewhat  changed,  and 
the  Queen’s  Counsel  have  trodden  close  on  the  heels  of  the 
seijeants.  But  whilst  the  more  modern  and  more  numerous 
body  has  supplied,  as  successors  to  Bacon  and  North,  such 
men  as  Erskine,  Brougham,  Scarlett,  Cockburn,  Sugden, 
Follett,  Palmer,  and  Cairns,  the  older  order  can  boast  of 
Plowden  and  Coke,  Hale  and  Maynard,  with  a  crowd  of 
others  of  less  prominence,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  best 
writers  on  English  law  from  the  time  of  Plowden  to  this  day ; 
and  in  our  own  times  among  the  highest  samples  of  advocacy 
and  eloquence  will  for  a  long  time  be  remembered  Copley, 
Best,  Wilde,  Talfourd,  Spankie,  Wrangham,  and  Shee. 

Independent  of  other  circumstances,  the  coif  confers  distinct 
rank  and  social  position.  The  serjeants  have  a  place  in  the 
table  of  general  precedence,  very  clearly  defined,  and  legally 
and  socially  recognised ;  it  places  them  immediately  after  the 
knights  bachelors,  and  above  Companions  of  the  Bath,  and, 
of  course,  above  all  the  lower  orders.  It  was  at  one  time  a 
question  whether  the  serjeants-at-law  were  not  above  knights 
bachelors.  Knighthood  conferred  on  one  of  the  serjeants-at- 
law  gives  him  no  precedence  over  his  seniors  as  serjeants.  The 
wives  of  serjeants-at-law  claim  to  come  immediately  after  the 
wives  of  knights  bachelors,  unlike  the  wives  of  bishops  and 
privy  councillors,  who  take  no  rank  from  their  husbands. 

Recent  legal  reforms  have  placed  the  Order  of  the  Coif  in  such 
a  position  that  it  must  in  ashort  time  cease  to  exist, unless  by  some 
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means  it  can  acquire  new  vitality.  The  old  order  has  been  the 
victim  of  innovations  of  a  varied  character.  Its  position  at 
the  bar  has  been  undermined,  and  its  relations  with  the  bench 
altogether  altered.  All  this  has  come  to  pass  in  a  singular 
manner.  Old  institutions  which  are  supposed  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  ‘  free  trade  ’  have  often  come  to  a  sudden  if  not  a  violent 
death ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  serjeants-at-law,  if  they  have 
been  ‘  in  battle  slain,’  it  has  been  less  in  the  battle  betw^een 
privilege  and  free  trade  than  between  the  possessors  of  old 
privileges  and  those  to  whom  new  privileges  have  been  con¬ 
ceded.  All  monopolies  are  to  an  extent  invidious,  and  it  would 
have  been  much  wiser  for  the  serjeants-at-law  to  have  sur¬ 
rendered  with  a  good  grace  any  monopoly  they  possessed, 
rather  than  to  have  stood  out  against  any  change,  and  end 
with  something  very  like  the  total  sacrifice  of  their  ancient 
position. 

The  Serjeants,  as  we  have  seen,  by  law  formed  exclusively 
the  bar  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  There  may  have 
been,  at  one  time,  some  advantage  in  having  a  fixed  bar  at¬ 
tached  to  that  court ;  but  it  Avas  impossible  to  maintain  the 
exclusive  right  to  practise  there  against  the  whole  profes¬ 
sion.  But  there  were  various  unsuccessful  schemes  for  throAv- 
ing  open  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  before  that  work  was 
effected.  In  1755  Chief  Justice  Willes  proposed  a  plan  for 
this  and  other  purposes,  directly  afiecting  the  interests  of  the 
Coif ;  but  after  full  consideration  by  all  the  judges  the  scheme 
was  Avithdrawn.  Seventy-five  years  afterAvards,  Avhen  Lord 
Brougham  came  into  power,  the  question  was  again  mooted, 
and  the  Common  LaAv  Commissioners  reported  substantially 
in  favour  of  all  the  privileges  of  the  Order  of  the  Coif  being 
preserved ;  but  notAvithstanding  this  result  it  would  seem 
from  Serjeant  Manning’s  report  that  clauses  Avere  introduced 
into  several  pending  bills  for  opening  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  and  then  abandoned ;  and  it  is  certain  that  on  April  25, 
1834,  a  royal  mandate  appeared,  directing  the  judges  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  to  give  to  the  whole  bar  the  right  of 
practising,  pleading,  and  audience  in  that  court,  according  to 
their  respective  rank  and  seniority,  the  then  existing  serjeants 
being  permanently  placed  next  after  the  then  existing  Queen’s 
Counsel.  The  legality  of  this  royal  mandate  Avas  contested  by 
the  Serjeants,  and  after  an  elaborate  argument  before  the  Privy 
Council  by  the  late  Sir  William  Follett  and  Mr.  Charles  Austin 
on  the  part  of  the  Serjeants,  and  Sir  John  Campbell  as  At¬ 
torney-General  on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  the  irregularity  of 
Lord  Brougham’s  proceeding  Avas  admitted,  and  the  Court  of 
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Common  Pleas  determined  on  treating  the  mandate  as  no 
longer  in  force.  This  decision,  however,  was  followed  by 
a  short  Act  of  Parliament  in  1840,  passed  through  Parlia¬ 
ment  without  discussion,  placing  the  bar  on  the  same  footing 
in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  as  in  the  other  courts,  and 
thereby  abolishing  the  privilege  the  serjeants-at-law  had  enjoyed 
there. 

The  old  duties  of  the  serjeants  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
precluding  them  from  giving  sufficient  attendance  elsewhere, 
there  grew  up  in  the  other  courts  a  regular  bar,  made  up  of 
the  apprentices  of  the  law,  the  utter  barristers  of  the  Inns  of 
Court,  wffio  were  the  ‘  Counsellors  ’  of  the  suitors  ;  but  until  a 
comparatively  recent  period  the  serjeants-at-law  retained  their 
precedence  and  preaudience  in  all  matters  except  where  the 
Crown  was  concerned,  and  until  Lord  Bacon’s  time  the  ordinary 
counsellors  for  the  Crown  were  the  King’s  Serjeants.  There 
was  no  other  rejiresentative  of  the  Crown  in  the  courts  but  the 
Attorney-  and  Solicitor-General. 

Bacon,  whose  biographers  describe  him  as  soliciting  almost 
every  desirable  office  which  court  influence  was  likely  to  secure 
for  him,  succeeded,  when  an  \itter  barrister  of  Gray’s  Inn,  in 
obtaining  the  new  office  of  Queen’s  Counsel  Extraordinary 
invented  for  his  sj)ecial  advantage.  The  new  appointment 
took  the  bench  and  the  bar  by  surprise,  and  the  recollection  of 
some  of  the  circumstances  seems  never  to  have  been  a  matter  of 
pleasant  reminiscence  to  Bacon,  Avho  in  one  of  his  letters  labours 
to  explain  that  the  appointment  was  conferred  on  him  ‘  honoris 
‘  causa,'  without  patent,  fee,  or  emolument,  a  kind  of  ‘  indivi- 

*  daum  varfum.'  Years  after,  when  his  great  rival  Coke  had 
become  Chief  Justice,  and  Bacon  got  the  long-solicited  post  of 
Attorney- General,  we  find  in  Bulstrode’s  Reports  that  when  he 
was  about  to  move  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench  on  some  busi¬ 
ness  not  relating  to  the  Crown,  and  a  serjeant-at-law  claimed  to 
be  heard  first.  Bacon  was  much  disturbed,  saying*  that  he  mar- 
‘  veiled  he  would  offer  this  to  him.’  But  Chief  Justice  Coke 
said,  ‘  No  serjeant  ought  to  move  before  the  King’s  attorney 
‘  when  he  moves  for  the  King  ;  but  for  other  motions  any  ser- 

*  jeant-at-law  is  to  move  before  him,  and  when  I  was  the  King’s 

*  attorney  I  never  offered  to  move  before  a  serjeant,  unless  it 

*  was  for  the  King.’  In  Bacon’s  advice  to  Villiers  he  goes  out 
of  bis  way  to  stand  up  in  defence  of  the  old  Welsh  judges, 
‘  although  not  of  the  degree  of  the  coif ;  ’  and  when  at  last  in 
1616  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  highest  object  of  a  lawyer’s 
ambition — the  Great  Seal — we  find  him,  as  we  are  told  by  White- 
lock,  having  his  fling  at  the  coif.  He  said  in  a  long  discourse  from 
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the  woolsack :  ‘  I  have  a  fancy.  It  falleth  out  that  there  are 
‘  three  of  us,  the  King’s  servants  in  great  places,  that  are  lawyers 
‘  by  descent — Mr.  Attorney,  son  of  a  judge ;  Mr.  Solicitor, 
‘  likewise  son  of  a  judge,  and  myself,  a  chancellor’s  son.  Now 
‘  because  the  law  roots  so  well  in  my  time,  I  will  water  it  at 
‘  tlie  root  thus  far.  As  besides  these  great  ones,  I  will  hear 
‘  any  judge’s  son  before  a  serjeant.’  On  this,  as  on  other  occa¬ 
sions,  before  Bacon’s  unhappy  degradation,  we  find  proof  of 
his  ill-feeling  to  the  serjeants-at-law,  on  whose  legitimate  pro¬ 
vince  he  had  himself  surreptitiously  encroached. 

The  Order  of  the  Coif  was  left  without  further  innovation  for 
many  years  after  Bacon’s  fall ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  after 
the  death  of  Charles  I.  writs  were  issued  by  the  authority  of 
Parliament  for  a  call  of  serjeants,  and  Whitelock  as  Chief 
Commissioner  of  the  Great  Seal,  in  an  elaborate  speech  set 
forth  in  his  Memoirs,  addressed  to  Serjeant  St.  John  and  the 
rest  of  his  new  brethren  of  the  Coif,  spoke  of  ‘  the  desire  of 
‘  Parliament,  in  commanding  the  writs  to  issue,  to  manifest 
‘  their  resolution  to  continue  and  maintain  the  old  settled  form 
‘  of  government  and  laws  of  the  kingdom.’  Wynn  gives  the 
names  of  Serjeant  Maynard  and  Sir  Matthew  Hale  as  two  of 
the  serjeants-at-law  originally  made  during  the  Commonwealth, 
Serjeant  Maynard  being  made  the  Protector’s  serjeant-at-law 
in  1658,  and  Hale’s  name  appearing  in  the  law  reports  of  the 
time  as  a  serjeant.  After  the  Restoration  the  |)recedent  afforded 
by  Bacon’s  anomalous  office  was  followed  by  the  appointment 
of  Francis  North  (afterwai’ds  Lord  Keeper  Guildford)  as 
Counsel  Extraordinary  to  the  King,  an  appointment  which 
caused  an  expression  of  dissatisfaction  from  the  bar,  who  de¬ 
murred  to  his  assumed  precedence,  and,  the  judges  taking  part 
with  the  King’s  patent,  there  was  what  Roger  North  calls  a 
‘  dumb  day’  in  Westminster  Hall;  upon  which  the  second 
King’s  Counsel  Extraordinary  followed  the  example  of  the  first 
in  showing  his  resentment  and  enmity  to  the  old  order  as  op¬ 
portunity  occurred.  There  was,  according  to  Roger  North, 
a  second  ‘  dumb  day  ’  w'hen  his  brother  became  Chief  J ustice 
of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  took  advantage  of  his  position  to 
introduce  a  further  innovation  on  the  privileges  of  the  serjeants. 

The  practice  commenced  under  such  circumstances  of  appoint¬ 
ing  ‘  Counsel  Extraordinary  to  the  Crown  ’  was  from  time  to  time 
followed.  At  first  the  appointments  were  few  and  far  between, 
and  every  one  appointed  was  the  bond  fide  official  of  the 
Crown.  They  had  a  salary  of  40^.  and  certain  allowances, 
with  the  briefs  in  certain  cases  affecting  the  revenue.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  the  whole  number  of  her 
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Majesty’s  Counsel  Extraordinary  was  under  twenty  for  all  the 
Courts  of  Chancery  and  Common  Law.  It  seems  to  have  been 
the  opinion  of  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon  that  they  ought  not  to 
exceed  that  number.  Political  influence  had  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  such  appointments  in  those  days  ;  and  certainly  the 
brightest  of  the  bar  were  not  always  selected  if  they  were  op¬ 
posed  in  politics  to  the  Government.  In  these  days  it  can 
hardly  be  said  that  great  influence  of  any  kind  is  needed  for  the 
purpose.  Almost  any  barrister  reputed  to  be  in  good  practice 
can  now  get  himself  made  one  of  her  Majesty’s  Counsel,  but 
without  the  old  salary  or  perquisites,  or  any  claim  to  be  really 
engaged  in  her  Majesty’s  service ;  and  we  must  say,  that  the 
reckless  manner  in  which  the  honour  has  been  conferred  for 
some  time  past,  has  de])rived  it  of  all  claims  to  real  distinction. 
Men  of  real  merit  would  hardly  condescend  to  solicit  it,  if  it 
were  not  necessary  to  secure  to  them  their  due  priority  and 
rank  at  the  bar.  The  present  staff  of  Queen’s  Counsel  is 
more  than  ten  times  the  number  of  serjeants-at-law.  There 
are  now  above  two  hundred  patents  in  force  appointing  the 
donee  one  of  her  Majesty’s  Counsel  Extraordinary,  with  pre¬ 
cedence  and  pre-audience  in  all  her  Majesty’s  courts,  immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  person  named  in  the  last  previous  patent.  The 
effect  of  such  a  large  number  of  patents,  each  conferring  special 
precedence  and  pre-audience  in  her  Majesty’s  courts,  is  a  great 
anomaly.  The  serjeants-at-law  derived  from  the  common  law 
precedence  over  all  other  members  of  the  bar  both  in  court 
and  out  of  court,  and  pre-audience  in  all  cases  in  which  the 
Crown  is  not  concerned.  This  position  of  the  serjeants,  as  we 
have  seen,  in  former  times  prevailed  even  against  the  Attorney- 
and  Solicitor-General,  to  whom  precedence  and  pre-audience 
were  granted  by  orders  in  Council.  No  such  course  has 
been  followed  in  the  case  of  the  Queen’s  Counsel  Extraordi¬ 
nary.  Their  precedence  and  pre-audience  in  all  the  courts  are 
derived  merely  from  their  several  patents,  and  assuming  that 
the  legal  effect  of  those  patents  is  to  place  the  last  appointed 
Queen’s  Counsel  over  the  heads  of  all  the  serjeants  who  have 
not  patents,  the  legal  position  of  the  latter  is  made  as  insecure 
as  can  well  be  conceived,  being  liable  to  be  shifted  by  each 
new  patent  issued  by  the  Crown.  As  long  as  the  number  of 
these  patents  was  limited,  the  inconvenience  was  small ;  but 
when  the  position  of  the  serjeants  was  invaded  by  an  incessant 
inroad  of  new  comers,  all  j)rivileged  to  walk  over  their  heads, 
they  were  in  fact  extruded  from  the  rank  they  had  enjoyed  for 
centuries,  though  the  patents  in  question  do  not  affect  the 
general  and  social  position  of  the  old  order. 
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The  relations  which  from  old  times  have  existed  between 
the  serjeants-at-law  and  the  judges  have  been  dealt  with  in  a 
more  legal  but  not  less  peremptory  manner  by  Parliament. 
The  rule  requiring  the  appointment  only  of  members  of  the 
Order  of  the  Coif  for  judges  was  based  on  a  very  old  custom 
designed  to  provide  a  secure  test  of  legal  efficiency  on  the  bench, 
stipulated  for  in  Magna  Charta  and  the  Act  of  Edward  III.  as 
to  Justices  of  Assize  (14  Ed.  III.  c.  16).  It  was  only  in  1850 
that  the  old  law  was  altered  in  the  case  of  the  Circuit  Com¬ 
missions.  By  the  recent  Judicature  Acts,  the  old  Order  of  the 
Coif  has  been  so  far  ignored  as  to  dispense  with  it  altogether 
in  the  appointment  of  judges.  But  as  we  have  lived  to  see  the 
Courts  of  Chancery,  of  Queen’s  Bench,  Common  Pleas,  and 
Admiralty  swallowed  up  and  transformed  into  mere  divisions  of 
the  High  Court  of  Justice,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  old 
order  of  serjeants  should  not  survive  the  courts  to  which  it 
belonged,  and  the  formality  by  which  every  new  judge  was 
admitted  to  the  Order  of  the  Coif  before  he  ascended  the 
Bench,  had  become  troublesome  and  ridiculous:  the  more  so, 
as  it  removed  him  from  the  Inn  of  Court  to  which  he  properly 
belonged. 

We  can  scarcely  hope  to  convince  lawyers  of  the  old  school 
that  there  has  been  much  gain  to  the  public  in  these  various 
changes ;  but  there  is  no  question  as  to  the  treatment  to  which 
the  serjeants  have  been  subjected.  To  them,  certainly,  small 
justice  has  been  meted  out.  Their  old  privileges  have  been 
taken  from  them,  their  position  at  the  bar  encroached  upon,  and 
their  relations  with  the  bench  interrupted,  and  nothing  by  way 
of  compensation  has  been  provided  for  them.  The  royal  mandate, 
which,  in  1834,  assumed  to  take  away  the  old  privileges  of  the 
serjeants  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  contained  a  provision, 
by  way  of  solace  to  the  old  order,  that,  in  lieu  of  their  exclusive 
audience  in  the  Common  Pleas,  the  existing  members  should 
have  precedence  and  j)re-audience  in  all  the  courts  next  after  the 
staff  of  Queen’s  Counsel  then  in  existence ;  but  when  that  coup 
(Cetat,  as  it  has  been  styled,  was  declared  to  be  illegal,  the  Act 
of  Parliament  which  was  substituted  for  it,  contained  no  such 
reservation,  and  the  consequence  has  been  that  the  oldest  ser¬ 
jeant-at-law  is  placed  behind  the  youngest  Queen’s  Counsel. 
When  it  is  remembered  what  sort  of  men  Queen’s  Counsel 
now-a-days  are,  such  a  position  is,  it  must  be  confessed,  humi¬ 
liating. 

It  would  be  idle  to  talk  ot  ‘  pei-sonal  compensation  ’  to  the 
members  of  the  old  Order  of  the  Coif  for  their  position  being 
thus  deteriorated.  Nothing  in  the  way  of  solace  to  the  order 
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has  been  even  attempted.  The  tendency  has  been  lately 
in  quite  a  contrary  direction.  Though  the  old  rule  of  the 
English  law  was  that  all  the  judges  should  be  chosen  from  the 
Order  of  the  Coif,  and  though  for  ages  after  this  had  been 
evaded  by  barristers  appointed  judges  obtaining  the  qualifica¬ 
tion  of  the  coif  at  the  moment  of  their  appointment  being  re¬ 
ceived,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  old  order  continued  to  supply 
from  its  working  members  a  fair  jjroportion  of  men  who  found 
their  way  to  the  bench,  yet  the  selection  of  serjeants  forjudges 
has  suddenly  stojjped,  probably  because  not  many  of  the  more 
eminent  members  of  the  bar  have  cared  to  become  members 
of  an  order  already  shorn  of  so  much  of  its  dignity  and  of 
its  privileges.  A  few  years  ago  there  were  four  out  of  the  fifteen 
judges  who  had  practised  at  the  bar  as  serjeants  ;  at  this  moment 
there  is  not  one.  Until  a  recent  period  there  were  four  Queen’s 
Serjeants.  Though  there  are  now  so  many  Queen’s  Counsel, 
there  is  not  one  Queen’s  Serjeant.  Even  in  the  appointment 
of  County  Court  judges  it  is  remarkable  that  the  present  Go¬ 
vernment,  with  a  considerable  number  of  vacancies  to  fill  up, 
have  not  thought  w’ell  on  any  occasion  to  select  a  serjeant-at- 
law.  It  would  be  idle  to  remark  that  all  this  can  hardly  be  due  to 
the  serjeants  themselves.  It  is  needless  to  make  invidious  com¬ 
parisons  between  the  serjeants  and  the  more  successful  candi¬ 
dates  for  office.  It  may  be  a  mere  coincidence,  but  it  is  not 
the  less  true  that  the  old  order  of  late  years  has  been  slighted. 

What  has  been  brought  about  so  recently  by  the  sanction  of 
Parliament  cannot  be  reversed.  The  Order  of  the  Coif  can 
hardly  be  restored  to  its  old  position,  but  there  is  still  a  feeling 
that  it  should  not  be  altogether  abolished.  The  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor  said  last  Session  in  the  House  of  Lords  that  there  w’as 
nothing  to  prevent  the  Crown  from  creating  more  serjeants,  if 
it  w’ere  thought  expedient  to  confer  the  honour,  and  if  there 
are  members  of  the  bar  who  desire  it.  But  that  can  hardly 
be  the  case  as  long  as  the  serjeants  do  not  even  rank  with  the 
Queen’s  Counsel.  A  badge  of  honour  at  the  bar  is  as  desirable 
as  it  ever  was,  and  as  little  to  be  disregarded  as  in  the  Navy, 
the  Army,  the  Civil  Service,  or  the  Church,  or  the  literary  or 
scientific  professions.  In  the  legal  profession  at  present  there  is 
really,  after  all,  but  an  insuflicieiit  substitute  for  the  okl  honour 
of  the  coif.  High  office  can  fall  to  the  lot  of  but  a  few  among 
the  immense  crow’d  struggling  for  fame  and  position  at  the  bar. 
The  distinction  of  mere  successful  practice  is  inevitably  evanes¬ 
cent,  and  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  to  become  merely  one  of  a 
staff  of  two  hundred  Queen’s  C(  unsel  is  at  this  day  a  sufficient 
inducement  for  a  sacrifice  of  any  substantial  advantages. 
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In  Ireland  the  serjeants-at-law  rank  above  all  the  Queen’s 
Counsel,  and  we  see  no  just  reason  why  the  members  of  the 
older  order  should  in  England  he  subject  to  have  their  legiti¬ 
mate  place  disturbed  by  incessant  appointments  of  Queen’s 
Counsel  placed  over  their  heads.  The  serjeants  would  have 
mere  justice  done  them  by  their  being  placed  according  to  their 
order  of  seniority  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  Queen’s  Counsel 
— without  prejudice,  of  course,  to  the  existing  rights  of  anyone 
— and  they  would  thus  be  free  from  the  incessant  liability  to 
be  displaced  by  fresh  patents  conceded  by  the  Crown.  The 
serjeants  should  also  have  their  fair  share  of  the  judicial  and 
other  appointments ;  but  here  all  attempts  to  help  the  old  order 
must  stop.  The  Order  of  the  Coif  has  a  grand  history.  It 
deserves  to  be  honoured  in  death  as  in  its  former  life,  but  its 
fate  is  probably  irretrievably  settled. 


Art.  VII. — Mr.  Anthony  Trollope's  Novels — 1.  The  IFarden. 
1855.  2.  Barchester  Towers.  3.  The  Bertrams.  4.  Dr. 

Thorne.  5.  Frumley  Parsonaye.  6.  The  Last  Chronicles 
■  of  Barset.  7.  Cun  You  Forgive  Her  f  8.  Orley  Farm. 
9.  Phineas  Phinn.  10.  Nina  Balatka.  11.  Linda  Tres- 
sell.  12.  The  American  Senator.  1877.  &c.  &c. 

have  little  hesitation  in  asset  ting  that  the  present  genc- 
'  ^  ration  owes  a  larger  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Trollope 
than  to  any  other  writer  of  fiction,  living  or  lately  dead.  In 
saying  this,  we  believe  that  Mr.  Trollope  with  his  sound  sense 
and  professional  intelligence  is  the  last  man  to  misunderstand 
us,  or  to  imagine  that  we  mean  extravagant  exaggeration  of 
his  merits.  If  he  has  laboured  long  and  successfully  in  his 
special  sphere,  he  has  learned  where  that  sphere  has  its  limits. 
He  has  seldom  attempted  to  go  beyond  the  powers  he  is  con¬ 
scious  of,  or  to  soar  a  sustained  flight  in  an  atmosphere  too  re¬ 
fined  for  his  pinions.  He  has  not  the  genius  either  of  pathos, 
or  of  humour,  or  of  satire,  though  he  is  very  far  from  being  de¬ 
ficient  in  any  of  these  invaluable  gifts.  He  has  never  written  a 
great  w'ork  of  romance  that  will  survive  as  the  lasting  monument 
of  his  fame ;  but  then  again,  under  the  influence  of  too  ambitious 
aspiration,  he  has  never  advanced  to  the  brilliant  authorship 
that  chills  and  dazzles  the  reader  with  its  cold,  hard  polish ; 
or  puzzles  him  with  its  perj)etual  mystery  of  inscrutable  moral 
enigmas.  Unlike  more  eminent  authors,  too,  Avhom  it  is  un¬ 
necessary  and  might  be  invidious  to  name,  Mr.  Trollope  has 
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never  ‘  written  himself  out,’  and,  as  we  are  glad  to  flatter  our¬ 
selves,  he  shows  no  signs  of  doing  so.  His  talent  is  empha¬ 
tically  of  the  serviceable  order,  and  wears  wonderfully  well. 
There  must  obviously  be  a  good  deal  of  the  mechanical  about 
his  assiduous  literary  toils,  since  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of 
delivering  a  regular  supply  of  his  work  with  most  methodical 
precision.  No  doubt  that  must  be  essentially  an  affair  of  sound 
stamina  and  healthy  temper.  There  are  novelists  of  the 
highest  rank  who,  as  we  know,  have  been  able  to  count  on 
themselves  at  all  times  with  the  confidence  of  experience. 
Walter  Scott  and  Alexandre  Dumas — we  do  not  place  the 
brilliant  Frenchman  on  a  par  with  the  Magician  of  the  North — 
are  instances  that  will  naturally  suggest  themselves.  Scott  in 
the  plenitude  of  his  power  threw  off  the  pages  of  ‘  The  Anti- 
‘  quary  ’  apparently  with  the  ease  of  a  clerk  or  a  copying  ma¬ 
chine  ;  while  Dumas  dashed  off  the  multitude  of  his  literally 
historical  ‘  romances  ’  in  the  longer  or  shorter  intervals  of  a  life 
of  bustling  distractions.  But  Scott  and  Dumas,  in  their  several 
ways,  were  geniuses  of  very  singular  capacity,  and  such  rare 
exceptions  merely  serve  to  prove  an  almost  universal  rule. 
Mr.  Trollope  long  pursued  a  regular  occupation,  and  could 
only  devote  his  official  leisure  to  his  voluminous  literary  work. 
The  result  is  what  might  have  been  expected.  His  work  is 
necessarily  unequal ;  occasionally,  in  the  urgency  of  rapid 
invention,  he  has  been  hurried  away  after  some  hastily  con¬ 
ceived  idea  which  almost  foredoomed  him  to  failure,  since  he 
would  persist  in  following  it  up.  But  taking  the  broad  average 
of  the  library  of  fiction  he  has  written,  we  can  only  admire  its 
sterling  merit. 

Mr.  Trolloj)e,  perhaps  from  his  official  training,  is  the  most 
business-like  of  novelists.  He  has  systematically  attended  to  his 
self-education,  and  has  steadily  benefited  by  his  accumulating  ex¬ 
periences.  He  has  won  his  way  by  sustained  exertion,  and  climbed 
the  ladder  of  fame  by  slow  degrees,  with  not  unfrequent  slips  and 
stumbles.  We  may  presume  that  he  started  with  a  faith  in  his 
vocation  which  was  gradually  confirmed  by  encouraging  results. 
We  do  not  profess  to  have  mastered  the  exact  chronology  of 
the  long  list  of  his  stories,  nor  do  we  know  that  some  of  his 
maiden  productions  may  not  have  been  consigned  to  oblivion. 
But  the  earliest  of  those  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  reprinted 
editions  show  no  little  of  the  promise  of  his  future  excellence. 
There  is  much  shrewdness  and  quickness  of  perception  as 
well  as  freshness  in  some  of  his  Irish  stories,  the  Kellys  and 
O’Kellys,  the  Richmonds  of  Castle  Richmond,  the  McDer- 
mots  of  Ballycloran,  &c.,  which  very  evidently  were  drawn 
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from  the  life,  and  were  the  fruit  of  early  experiences.  But  the 
young  author  has  received  an  appointment  in  the  Post  Office, 
and  he  characteristically  turns  his  observations  among  his  com¬ 
panions  and  superiors  to  the  purposes  of  his  art.  In  ‘  The 
‘  Three  Clerks  ’  we  have  a  faithful  photograph  of  the  embryo 
stage  of  official  existence  with  the  young  gentlemen  of  the 
upper  middle  class,  who  are  to  run  for  jirize^  in  harness  of 
red  tape.  There  is  life  in  ‘  The  Three  Clerks,’  and  a  pretty 
accurate  knowledge  of  certain  limited  phases  of  the  world.  The 
scapegrace  Charlie  is  the  fast  man  of  a  eertain  boyish  set. 
He  has  honestly  tried  to  believe  he  was  enjoying  himself  in 
those  haunts  of  vulgar  dissipation  that  preceded  the  modern 
music-halls,  but  he  feels  that  his  fate  is  pointing  a  moral  when  he 
has  to  haggle  over  the  renewal  of  insignificant  bills  in  the  back 
parlours  of  disreputable  public-houses.  At  the  samej  time 
even  Charlie’s  genuine  proclivities  are  all  in  favour  of  good ; 
he  and  his  more  respectable  friends  show  themselves  pleasantly 
sensitive  to  softening  female  influences;  and  Mr.  Trollope 
begins  to  inculcate  the  maxim  that  every  well-regulated  young 
man  ought  to  marry.  After  ‘  The  Three  Clerks,’  he  fairly 
launched  himself  among  those  studies  and  pictures  of  English 
society,  on  whose  inevitable  monotony  he  has  since  rung 
the  changes  with  an  ingenuity  almost  as  admirable  as  his 
industry. 

To  say  that  Mr.  Trollope  is  unequal  is  only  to  repeat  that 
he  is  a  most  prolific  writer.  To  borrow  the  language  of  the 
ring,  it  is  not  given  to  the  most  vigorous  of  athletes  to  find  him¬ 
self  invariably  in  tip-top  condition,  and  when  a  man  goes  almost 
daily  to  his  desk  to  labour  there  through  long  regular  hours, 
both  body  and  brain  must  fail  him  occasionally.  Nor  is  it  so 
easy  always  to  hit  off  a  happy  idea  that  is  susceptible  of  felicitous 
amplification  into  a  novel  of  regulation  length,  although  we 
are  inclined  to  believe  that  with  writers  like  Mr.  Trollope  that 
useful  knack  may  be  developed  with  practice.  Now  and  then 
Mr.  Trollope  has  given  us  a  book  like  his  ‘  Miss  Mackenzie  ’ 
or  his  ‘  Eustace  Diamonds  ’ — books  that  are  very  hard  reading 
throughout;  and  pnee,  at  least,  he  has  apparently  laid  himself 
out  to  alienate  our  sympathies  and  take  liberties  with  good 
taste,  as  in  that  unfortunate  j)roduction  ‘  The  Way  we  live 
‘  now.’  We  do  not  know,  however,  that  we  need  altogether 
object  to  the  element  of  uncertainty  that  is  mingled  with  our 
hopeful  anticipations  by  such  occasional  failures.  It  gives 
an  opening  at  any  rate  to  those  faculties  of  criticism  which' 
most  professed  novel-readers  flatter  themselves  they  have- 
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acquired ;  and  the  book,  instead  of  being  read  as  a  matter  of 
course,  is  discussed  with  a  certain  animation  and  discrimina¬ 
tion.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  always  the  consola¬ 
tion  of  knowing  that  a  fiasco  more  or  less  complete  has  no 
])ermanent  significance.  If  we  may  forecast  anything  from  a 
failure,  it  will  be  a  reasonable  expectation  that  the  next  piece 
of  the  author’s  work  will  be  decidedly  above  his  average.  Mr. 
Trollope  worked  up  by  slow  degrees  to  his  present  eminence, 
but  there  he  has  sustained  himself  ever  since  he  reached  it, 
and,  for  all  we  can  see  to  the  contrary,  there  he  is  likely 
indefinitely  to  remain.  A  chance  ‘  Miss  Mackenzie  ’  is  far 
more  than  compensated  by  a  ‘  Dr.  Thorne  ’  or  a  ‘  Framley  Par- 
‘  sonage,’  and  while  we  are  shaking  our  heads  over  a  ‘  Eustace 
‘  Diamonds,’  he  shows  himself  capable  of  higher  work  than  we 
had  hitherto  credited  him  with,  by  something  that  is  altogether 
charming  like  ‘  The  Last  Chronicles  of  Barset.’ 

Mr.  Trollope  is  very  much  a  man  of  the  world,  and  a 
thorough  Englishman  to  boot,  who  is  equally  familiar  with  the 
town  and  the  country.  He  is  no  very  profound  or  subtle  ana¬ 
lyst  of  human  nature,  and  is  content  to  deal  with  it  pretty 
much  as  it  shows  upon  the  surface,  although  every  now  and 
then  comes  a  more  suggestive  touch  that  does  unexpected 
credit  to  his  powers  of  penetration.  He  is  no  cabinet  master 
who  puts  on  a  pair  of  microscopic  glasses  to  bring  out  delicate 
refinements  of  light  and  shadow,  luxuriating  in  exquisite 
touches  of  colouring.  He  is  rather  an  artist  of  the  Rubens 
stamp,  who  dashes  off  broad  yet  telling  effects  on  long  stretches 
of  canvas  ;  and,  to  complete  the  metaphor,  he  cai'ries  his  leading 
figures  through  an  assorted  succession  of  works,  as  has  been 
done  by  the  great  Fleming  in  his  ‘  Marie  de’  Medici  ’  series  in 
the  Louvre.  Possibly  that  falling  in  love  with  his  own  crea¬ 
tions  may  seem  to  savour  of  vanity,  but  we  are  rather  disposed 
to  set  it  down  to  self-knowledge,  to  a  well-grounded  self-assur¬ 
ance,  and  to  the  recognition  of  a  sound  artistic  principle.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  the  more  you  live  with  your  characters, 
the  more  they  must  become  living  and  breathing  individualities 
for  you,  and  the  more  naturally  must  you  reproduce  them  as 
you  know  them  better.  It  is  the  common  fault  of  English 
novelists,  that  their  delineation  of  character  is  sketchy  or  hap¬ 
hazard.  They  mainly  rely  for  the  interest  of  their  stories,  if  not 
on  sensation,  on  incident  and  sprightliness ;  and  thus  the  actors 
are  made  to  stalk  through  their  parts,  addressing  themselves  to 
‘anything  rather  than  the  intellect.  Even  second  and  third  rate 
French  artists,  on  the  contrary,  at  all  events  aspire  after  a 
more  artistic  ideal.  Imitating  excellent  examples,  they  strive 
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to  group  their  converging  interests  round  some  central  figure  in 
which  they  compress  the  mainsprings  of  the  action ;  and  the 
painstaking  of  their  construction  is  generally  rewarded  in  a 
measure,  whatever  may  be  their  vices  of  thought  and  style.  Mr. 
Trollope  comes  very  near  to  similar  results,  although  he 
reaches  them  by  a  more  circuitous  road.  To  so  fluent  and 
facile  a  writer  the  practice  he  has  adopted  is  specially  service¬ 
able.  It  dispenses  him  from  a  vast  expenditure  of  imagina¬ 
tion  ;  from  the  alternative  either  of  laying  himself  open  to  the 
charge  of  repeating  himself,  or  of  running  into  extravagances 
in  the  chase  after  novelties.  His  conceptions  as  he  first  seizes 
them  may  be  crude,  but  they  rapidly  take  shape  in  his  hands, 
and  become  palpable  and  sentient  realities  to  him.  As  he  comes 
to  a  better  acquaintance  with  his  people,  their  characters  deve- 
lope,  and  he  easily  works  in  those  innumerable  little  touches 
that  have  made  not  a  few  of  them  so  irresistibly  lifelike. 

Had  his  ‘  Barchester  Towers’  stood  by  itself,  he  would  have 
won  credit  for  a  clever  novel,  and  there  would  have  been  an 
end  of  it.  Doubtless  it  is  a  book  that  will  bear  reading  a 
second  time,  but  it  wmuld  have  been  a  chance  whether  its 
readers  would  have  cared  to  revert  to  it,  unless  pleasant  re¬ 
collections  had  been  revived  by  catching  sight  of  a  reprint  on 
a  bookstall.  Bishop  Proudie  and  Archdeacon  Grantley  might 
have  continued  to  carry  on  their  feud,  but,  so  far  as  most 
people  were  concerned,  they  would  have  been  out  of  sight  out 
of  mind.  As  it  is,  the  novel  has  fallen  into  its  place  in  the 
sequence  which  has  made  us  so  thoroughly  at  home  in  the 
mixed  society  of  Barsetshire.  It  is  the  introduction  to 
*  Framley  Parsonage  ’  and  ‘  Dr.  Thorne,’  in  which  we  have 
the  carte  dii  pays  at  once,  while  our  old  sympathies  and  an¬ 
tipathies  awaken  among  the  familiar  faces.  We  have  not  to  go 
through  the  awkwardness  of  being  ushered  into  a  circle  of 
strangers.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  delighted  to  renew  our 
former  acquaintanceships  or  intimacies ;  to  remark  how  our 
friends  are  looking,  and  whether  they  have  greatly  changed 
since  we  saw  them  last.  Nor  is  it  a  slight  test  of  Mr.  Trol¬ 
lope’s  tact  and  talent,  that  we  almost  invariably  find  them  very 
much  as  we  should  have  expected.  It  is  not  only  that  they 
have  preserved  their  distinctive  traits,  that  Archdeacon  Grant- 
ley  is  as  genially  noisy  and  overbearing  as  ever,  and  Mrs.  Proudie 
as  domineeringly  aggressive.  But  they  are  thoroughly  true  to 
themselves  throughout,  and  the  incidental  indications  of  the 
characters  of  even  very  subordinate  personages  have  seldom  or 
never  played  us  false.  Take  Lady  de  Courcy  for  instance. 
She  merely  flits  across  the  pages  of  ‘  Barchester  Towers  ;  ’  but 
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the  Lady  de  Courcy  who  takes  the  initiative  with  poor  Mr. 
Thorne,  abusing  the  roads  to  his  house  when  she  has  nearly 
spoiled  his  party  by  her  unpunctuality,  is  precisely  the  Lady 
de  Courcy  who  makes  prize  of  Mr.  Crosbie,  cairying  matters 
with  so  high  a  hand  with  the  betrothed  of  Lily  Dale  in  ‘  The 
‘  Small  House  at  Allington.’  Thus  in  *  London  Society  ’  and  in 
those  political  novels  that  take  us  into  the  cabinets  of  ministers 
and  the  crowded  receptions  of  their  wives,  we  have  always  a 
pleasant  home-feeling  when  we  meet  the  Luftons  or  the 
Greshams  in  a  crush.  For  they  bring  back  the  memory  of 
pleasant  days,  and  charm  us  with  their  allusions  to  happy  old 
times. 

Mr.  Trollope  is  generally  kindly  and  lenient,  without  laying 
himself  open  to  the  charge  of  untruthfulness ;  and  after  all  it 
is  always  more  agreeable  to  contemplate  life  in  its  genial 
aspects.  In  such  unpleasant  satires  as  ‘  The  Way  we  live 
‘  now,’  he  departs  from  his  habit,  and  not  to  his  advantage.  But 
as  a  rule  his  social  pictures  are  good-humoured  and  tolerant ; 
and  without  either  ignoring  vice  or  extenuating  it,  it  is  bis  bene¬ 
volent  practice  to  make  large  excuses  for  the  frailties  and  follies 
of  human  nature.  He  hints  at  such  liaisoits  as  that  of  the  Mar¬ 
chioness  of  Hartletop  and  his  Grace  of  Omnium,  for  he  knows 
that  notorious  scandals  of  the  sort  must  have  their  place  in 
the  panorama  of  contemporary  manners ;  but  as  a  rule  he 
takes  care  that  our  more  immediate  friends  are  guilty  of  no¬ 
thing  worse  than  indiscretions.  We  feel  pretty  sure,  too,  that 
he  w'ill  stretch  them  a  helping  hand  when  they  seem  to  be 
tottering  on  the  brink  of  a  catastrophe.  Thus  we  are  not 
intended  to  like  the  frigid  Lady  Dumbello ;  but  setting  Chris¬ 
tian  charity  aside  altogether,  we  should  be  sorry,  as  old  friends 
of  the  Grantley  family,  were  anything  untoward  to  happen  to 
her.  And  as  yet  we  have  little  sympathy  with  the  prim  M  r 
Palliser,  and  personally  should  care  very  little  were  he  to 
fall  out  of  bis  wealthy  uncle’s  good  graces.  But  Mr.  Trollope 
means  Mr.  Palliser  to  improve  on  acquaintance,  and  he  brings 
the  good  sense  of  the  beauty  to  the  rescue  of  the  pair,  and 
forces  them  to  keep  straight  in  spite  of  the  gentleman.  His 
books  have  this  grand  recommendation,  that  they  show  how 
popular  a  writer  may  become  while  dispensing  with  anything  like 
vulgar  sensation.  There  are  but  a  couple  of  murders,  so  far 
as  we  remember,  in  the  whole  range  of  his  novels,  although  it 
is  very  possible  that  our  recollections  may  have  played  us 
false,  since  it  is  no  slight  tax  upon  the  memory  to  recall  the 
innumerable  incidents  he  has  invented.  Then  there  is  the 
forgery  in  ‘  Orley  Farm  ;’  but  there  Lady  Mason’s  guilt,  without 
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being  palliated,  is  dexterously  softened  down  by  extenuating 
circumstances.  While,  generally  speaking,  we  are  excited  by 
nothing  more  culpable  than  some  such  charge  as  was  brought 
against  the  unfortunate  Mr.  Crawley,  a  charge  which  turns 
out  to  be  absolutely  groundless. 

lie  seeks  his  unfailing  sources  of  interest  in  his  vivid  pictures 
of  Mnglish  life,  with  their  fresh  yet  realistic  local  colouring. 
As  we  have  said  already,  he  has  stuck  to  the  sound  principle 
of  ne  sutor  ultra  crepidam.  He  has  never  sent  his  ambition 
fluttering  after  the  conception  of  strange  and  erratic  genius, 
nor  has  he  stooped  to  inventing  deformities  of  moral  perversity. 
We  meet  every  day  of  our  lives  with  men  and  women  like  his, 
only  he  lets  us  see  them  as  they  seem  to  themselves ;  tears  oflp 
such  flimsy  masks  as  are  worn  by  everybody,  and  interests  us 
by  an  insight  into  those  family  secrets  that  few  people  care  to 
publish  if  they  can  help  it.  He  shows  us  how  very  little  need 
go  to  an  entertaining  story,  and  that  the  experiences  of  the 
most  apparently  commonplace  individuals  may  make  excellent 
material  for  the  clever  novelist.  A  very  ordinary  love-affair, 
whose  shallow  flow  is  merely  obstructed  by  the  most  trifling 
everyday  obstacles,  may  be  more  exciting,  because  far  more 
real,  than  a  grand  and  guilty  passion  with  intrigue,  daggers, 
and  death.  In  the  one  case  we  are  invited  to  look  on  at  a 
drama  that  rises  to  regions  purely  imaginary  and  altogether 
beyond  the  range  of  our  personal  experience.  In  the  other 
the  reader,  with  no  conscious  effort,  can  slip  into  the  place  of 
hero  or  heroine.  This  is  the  secret  of  the  lasting  charm  of 
Miss  Austen’s  novels.  She  was  the  greatest  mistress  of  the 
art  of  domestic  fiction  who  has  appeared  in  English  lite¬ 
rature.  We  know  all  her  personages.  We  have  lived  with 
them.  Yet  we  return  continually  with  fresh  pleasure  to  their 
society. 

We  need  hardly  say,  however,  that  the  art  of  ever-entertain¬ 
ing  repetition  is  far  less  easy  than  it  might  seem  at  first  sight. 
Mr.  Trollope  has  had  a  multiplicity  of  imitators,  but  no  suc¬ 
cessful  rivals  in  his  particular  line.  Realism  slightly  idealised 
is  his  guiding  law ;  yet  the  imagination  must  play  no  insig¬ 
nificant  part  in  it.  It  not  only  lays  on  the  colours,  but  defines 
the  outlines  of  the  sketches  and  traces  the  salient  features.  It 
is  always  busy  filling  in  those  suggestive  details  which  com¬ 
bine  to  constitute  romance  by  perpetuating  sensations  of  illu¬ 
sion.  Take  the  pains  to  examine  those  dialogues  by  Mr. 
Trollope  which  occupy  so  large  a  space  in  his  works.  Select 
a  single  one  of  them  almost  at  random,  and  you  will  ])ronounce 
it  a  piece  of  faithful  reporting  and  a  creditable  effort  of  the 
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memory.  To  all  appearance  there  is  really  very  little  in  it; 
no  brilliant  bits  of  epigram  or  stinging  repartees ;  very  pos¬ 
sibly  not  a  single  line  that  is  pointed  enough  to  be  worth  the 
quoting.  Yet  if  half  the  people  we  come  across  could  but 
talk  as  well,  how  much  more  lively  society  would  be.  And 
when  we  have  come  to  the  end  of  the  book,  if  we  care  to  recall 
our  impressions  of  it,  we  shall  find  that  it  is  the  undefinable 
qualities  of  that  talk  which  have  given  us  so  hearty  an  interest 
in  the  speakers.  What  must  originally  have  been  a  gift  with 
Mr.  Trollope  has  grown  into  a  habit.  Here  we  have  a 
middle-aged  or  elderly  gentleman  worming  himself  into  the 
hearts  and  confidences  of  young  ladies,  and  identifying  himself 
with  the  innermost  workings  of  their  minds ;  and  a  very 
remarkable  phenomenon  it  is.  If  manifold  theoretical  experi¬ 
ence  and  an  assumption  of  ready  sympathy  could  make  a 
trustworthy  guide  and  confidant  in  love-affaii’s,  Mr.  Trollope 
might  stand  father  confessor  to  the  spinsterhood  of  feminine 
England. 

That  would  certainly  not  be  the  case,  were  there  any  dash 
of  mawkish  sentimentality  in  him.  But  the  fibres  in  his  nature 
are  essentially  manly.  His  favourite  heroes  are  seldom  intel¬ 
lectual  prodigies  ;  and  although,  in  the  natural  course  of  things, 
they  must  have  their  fits  of  lovelorn  sentiment,  there  always 
comes  a  healthy  reaction.  Even  his  Phineas  Phinn,  who  is  to 
make  his  way  to  high  )X)lltical  destinies,  depends  as  much  on 
his  handsome  person  and  strong  self-assurance  as  on  his  brains, 
and  is  represented  as  a  hard-riding,  ready-handed  Irish¬ 
man.  Mr.  Trollope  is  thoroughly  at  home  in  country  houses, 
and  throws  himself  heartily  into  country  pursuits.  His 
favourites  among  the  squires  keep  open  house  according  to 
their  means  and  sometimes  beyond  them  ;  for,  as  we  gather 
from  his  early  works,  he  is  an  admirer  of  old  Irish  hospitality. 
They  stick  to  venerable  vintage  port,  turning  up  their  noses  at 
claret,  and  think  all  the  better  of  a  youthful  friend  who  is  not 
too  ready  to  leave  them  for  the  ladies.  They  take  a  pride  in 
their  ancestral  seats,  like  Mr.  Gresham,  Mr.  Dale,  Mr.  Thorn, 
or  throw  themselves  enthusiastically  into  agriculture  and 
cattle-breeding,  like  Lord  de  Guest.  They  have  generally 
something  good  in  their  stables,  look  closely  after  their  foxes, 
and  like  to  show  well-mounted  at  the  cover-side,  although  they 
may  avail  themselves  of  their  topographical  knowledge  in  a 
burst  instead  of  taking  the  straightest  line  across  country. 
Mr.  Trollope  himself  is  evidently  a  hunting  man.  There  is  no 
matter  in  which  he  makes  his  country  gentlemen  concern 
themselves  more  heartily  than  the  preservation  of  foxes — indeed 
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it  furnishes  some  of  the  leading  episodes  to  his  latest  novel ; 
and  in  ‘  Phineas  Phinn  ’  and  elsewhere  he  carries  us  through 
many  a  run  with  equal  knowledge  and  spirit.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  not  only  in  field  sports  that  he  makes  his  heroes  dis¬ 
tinguish  themselves.  Success  in  these  is  but  the  evidence  of 
higher  capabilities  in  a  manly  race ;  and  a  finer  courage  and 
a  nobler  endurance  may  be  shown  in  the  strain  and  contest 
of  politics  It  is  Mr.  Trollope’s  opinion  that  public  life  is 
the  legitimate  field  of  every  Englishman’s  aspirations ;  and 
that  a  seat  in  Parliament  and  success  in  the  House  should  be 
the  fitting  climax  of  the  career  of  every  one  who  is  conscious 
of  the  necessary  powers.  He  has  figured  himself  as  an  un¬ 
successful  candidate,  and  selfishly  w'e  have  no  reason  to  regret 
his  disappointment.  And  although  we  do  not  think  that  his 
political  novels  are  by  any  means  the  most  satisfactory  specimens 
of  his  work,  yet  undoubtedly  they  would  make  both  pleasant 
and  profitable  reading  for  the  foreigner  who  desires  an  insight 
into  our  political  institutions. 

Before  passing  on  to  notice  some  of  the  novels  in  more 
detail,  we  are  bound  to  say  a  word  or  two  as  to  some  of  their 
blemishes.  The  three- volume  system  has  been  Mr.  Trollope’s 
bane,  and  he  has  marred  some  of  his  very  best  work  by  falling 
into  the  snare  of  book-making.  There  is,  for  example,  ‘  The 
‘  Last  Chronicles  of  Barset.’  It  is  our  deliberate  opinion  that 
the  story  itself  exhibits  more  real  genius  than  any  he  has 
written.  But  while  our  minds  are  filled  as  they  ought  to  be 
with  the  love-affairs  of  Major  Grantley  and  Grace  Crawley, 
M'e  are  forcibly  distracted  at  regular  intervals  to  a  singu¬ 
larly  uninteresting  group  of  personages.  The  Dobbs  Brough¬ 
tons  and  the  Musselboro’s  and  John  Eames’  dull  entanglement 
with  the  objectionable  Miss  Desmoulins  have  no  more  to  do 
with  the  real  narrative  than  an  emeute  in  Paris  or  a  revolution 
in  Japan.  But  we  can  only  presume  that  Mr.  Trollope  had 
to  write  to  some  regulation  length,  and  felt  bound  to  make  a 
certain  tale  of  bricks,  possibly  to  his  immediate  gain,  but  cer¬ 
tainly  to  the  injury  of  his  reputation.  So  he  too  frequently 
lays  himself  out  to  expatiate  on  some  point  which  might  appa¬ 
rently  have  been  exhausted  and  dismissed  in  a  couple  of  sen¬ 
tences.  A  young  woman  is  thinking  of  her  adored  one,  or 
brooding  over  something  in  his  behaviour  which  makes  her 
miserable ;  or  she  is  pausing  in  hesitation,  as  is  so  often  the 
case,  between  a  couple  of  more  or  less  eligible  admirers. 
Mr.  Trollope  is  not  content  with  turning  her  mind  outside 
in  for  microscopic  examination,  but  he  registers  the  course  of 
her  reflections  for  us  again  and  again  with  results  that  are 
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alirnst  identical.  We  may  quote  his  ‘  Rachel  Ray  ’  as  a  case 
remarkably  in  point,  where  he  spins  a  tolerably  long  and  very 
slightly  tangled  skein  out  of  the  most  slender  miterial.  A 
warm-hearted  and  good-looking  but  rather  ordinary  young 
woman  reciprocates  the  impulsive  passion  of  an  employe  in  a 
local  brewery,  and  through  a  couple  of  volumes,  to  her  sorrow, 
they  are  separated  by  a  most  transparent  misunderstanding. 
That  is  positively  all,  and  it  would  have  made  matter  for 
a  tolerably  amusing  novelette.  But  the  proof  of  the  tedious¬ 
ness  which  so  often  tires  you,  and  which  is  assuredly  no  part 
of  his  nature,  lies  in  attempting  to  read  his  novels  aloud. 
Some  of  them  will  bear  it  far  better  than  others — chiefly  those 
that,  like  ‘  Orley  Farm,’  have  a  real  plot  which  needs  room  to 
develope  itself,  and  consequently  dispenses  with  the  necessity 
for  digressions.  But  in  three  cases  out  of  four  you  are  struck 
with  the  perpetual  recurrence  of  similar  trains  of  thought,  and 
the  iteration  of  obvious  ideas  which  are  scarcely  even  super¬ 
ficially  transmogrified.  We  may  add  that  there  are  few  writers 
more  addicted  to  the  abuse  of  conspicuous  mlunerisms,  and 
mannerisms  which,  though  they  may  be  trivial  and  unmeaning, 
are  apt  to  grate  disagreeably  on  the  ear. 

We  may  link  ‘  Tiie  Warden’  and  ‘  B archester  Towers’ 
together,  since  they  form  in  reality  but  a  single  story.  Very 
deservedly  they  gave  an  extraordinary  impulse  to  their  author’s 
popularity.  He  was  doubly  fortunate  in  the  choice  of  his  sub¬ 
ject,  for  it  not  only  appealed  strongly  to  the  fancy  of  many  of  his 
readers,  but  proved  to  be  peculiarly  suited  to  his  talents.  The 
books  were  ecclesiastical,  but  although  the  general  tone  was 
excellent,  they  were  only  very  indirectly  religious.  He  did 
not  fall  into  the  mistake  of  inventing  unnatural  ideals, 
assuming  perfections  that  do  not  exist,  and  perverting  the 
truth  in  writing  for  edification.  A  fair  proportion  of  his 
clergymen  were  men  worthy  of  regard;  some  of  them  were 
deserving  of  reverence.  But  he  did  not  assume  that  the 
clerical  caste  was  piously  irreproachable  in  virtue  of  its  con¬ 
secration.  In  short,  he  drew  his  clergymen  as  men  like  our¬ 
selves,  who  were  sorely  tried  by  their  special  temptations,  and 
who  had  at  least  their  share  of  human  frailties  while  they  were 
held  in  the  fetters  of  human  ambitions.  So  that  there  was  no 
lack  of  decorous  sensation,  the  more  so  that  the  calm  of  the  old 
establishment  was  being  rudely  disturbed  by  gusts  of  innova¬ 
tion.  The  spirit  of  reform  was  abroad,  setting  the  pens  of 
profane  journalists  in  motion,  and  awakening  timid  and  scru¬ 
pulous  consciences  like  the  W  arden’s  to  a  novel  and  agitating 
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sense  of  their  responsibilities.  Dignitaries  like  Archdeacon 
Grantley,  born  to  domineer  and  animated  by  something  of 
the  temper  of  a  Becket,  saw  the  foundations  of  their  au¬ 
thority  rudely  shaken  by  enemies  they  could  not  venture  to 
ignore.  It  became  a  question  whether  the  venerable  bul¬ 
warks  of  the  existing  state  of  things  were  as  solid  for  resistance 
as  had  been  believed,  when  they  were  fiercely  assailed  by  the 
Bolds  and  the  Slopes.  But  even  if  faith  began  to  fail  as 
position  after  position  was  carried,  the  good  fight  had  to  be 
fought  out  with  courage.  And  in  describing  the  campaign  and 
its  vicissitudes  Mr.  Trollope  showed  the  indispensable  technical 
aci^uaintance  with  the  secular  side  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  ;  and, 
what  was  more  to  the  purpose,  he  established  his  reputation 
as  a  discriminating  observer  of  human  nature.  As  for  his  own 
favourite  fields  of  love,  marriage,  and  family  anxieties,  in  these 
he  might  revel  to  his  heart’s  content.  For  every  priest  in 
orders  must  make  it  a  duty  to  marry,  and  consequently  has 
full  license  to  flirt,  whatever  other  recreations  may  be  denied 
him ;  in  the  dignified  society  of  a  cathedral  town,  there  must 
be  some  eligible  partis  and  many  divines  with  marriageable 
daughters ;  while  as  clergymen,  listening  to  advisers  like  Mr. 
Trollope,  will  marry  in  imprudent  haste  to  starve  and  hope  in 
meagre  preferments,  they  are  likely  enough  to  experience  the 
fate  of  Mr.  Quiverful,  and,  overweighted  with  a  burden  of 
domestic  cares,  scramble  unscrupulously  for  the  loaves  and 
fishes. 

If  Mr.  Trollope  is  a  thoroughly  English  writer,  there  is 
something  especially  English  in  his  ‘  Barchester  Towers.’ 
Even  Englishmen  who  have  no  love  for  establishments,  if  they 
have  any  tinge  of  poetry  or  romance  in  their  composition  must 
have  acknowledged  the  impression  of  the  air  of  dignity  and  re¬ 
finement  that  seems  to  haunt  the  seclusion  of  the  cathedral 
close.  You  see  nothing  resembling  it  anywhere  else.  There  are 
historical  and  mediaeval  associations  in  the  arches  and  sculp¬ 
tured  gateways,  the  gargoyles  and  the  flying  buttresses.  Often 
nature  has  been  prodigal  of  her  beauties,  and,  even  when  nature 
has  done  little,  man  has  done  much.  There  are  shrubberies 
and  fish-ponds  and  old  garden  walls  laden  with  masses  of 
creepers  and  ivy,  and  colonies  of  rooks  cawing  overhead  in 
the  branches  of  the  venerable  trees.  There  may  be  croquet 
or  lawn  tennis  going  forward  on  the  close-shaven  turf,  while 
jolly  priests  look  on  complacently  as  they  chat  with  the  wives 
of  their  clerical  brethren,  and  all,  in  short,  is  as  different 
as  possible  from  the  splendid  austerity  of  the  precincts  of  the 
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continental  cloister,  where  celibacy  reigns  supreme  and  gaiety 
and  the  graces  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  We  could 
imagine,  for  instance,  that  Mr.  Trollope  had  sketched  his  Bar- 
chester  from  recollections  of  Durham,  though  he  has  thrown 
in  his  descriptive  touches  incidentally.  Instead  of  giving  a 
finished  and  formal  picture.  But  nothing  can  well  be  more 
picturesquely  suggestive  than  such  a  stroll  as  the  pretty  Mrs. 
Bold  was  persuaded  to  take  in  company  of  the  Stanhopes, 
when  they  passed  along  the  wooded  banks  of  the  winding 
stream,  to  look  up  from  the  vantage-point  of  the  venerable 
bridge  to  the  overhanging  trees  in  the  Warden’s  garden. 
Genuinely  English,  too,  is  the  wealthy  squire-parson’s  substan¬ 
tial  residence  at  Plumpstead  Episcopi,  as  is  the  delightful 
little  country  vicarage  of  St.  Ewold’s,  which  only  needs  some 
judicious  improvements  to  be  an  ideal  retreat  for  a  culti¬ 
vated  gentleman  who  does  not  object  to  devoting  his  leisure 
to  the  flock  that  is  scattered  among  the  homesteads  in  the 
woodlands. 

Ullathorne  again,  with  its  old-fashioned  inmates,  is  one  of 
those  scenes  that  Mr.  Trollope  delights  to  dilate  uj)on — scenes 
to  which  he  always  returns  with  renewed  zest,  and  a  fresh¬ 
ness  that  is  marvellous  considering  their  frequency.  The 
squire  who  can  trace  a  direct  descent  to  the  Saxon  times, 
who  ‘opens  his  eyes  with  a  delightful  look  of  affected  surprise’ 
if  he  hears  anybody  talk  of  an  ‘  old  ’  baronetcy,  has  good 
reason  to  be  proud  of  the  ancestral  habitation  which  he  is  so 
slow  to  transform  with  modern  alterations.  We  can  recall  half 
a  dozen  old  English  manor-houses  with  which  we  are  more  or  less 
familiar  as  we  look  on  the  venerable  walls  of  the  quadrangle, 

‘  built  of  cut  stone,  rudely  cut  indeed  and  now  much  worn, 
‘  but  of  a  beautiful  rich  tawny  yellow  colour,  the  effect  of  that 
‘  stonecrop  of  minute  growth,  which  it  had  taken  three  centuries 
*  to  produce.’  We  seem  to  see  the  interior  of  the  grand 
entrance  hall  which  at  the  same  time  has  always  done  duty 
for  a  dining-room,  with  the  stupendous  fireplace,  constructed 
originally  to  receive  half  a  cartload  of  wood,  but  where  some 
compromise  has  been  made  with  more  modern  notions  of 
comfort,  by  introducing  a  portentous  grate  that  holds  about 
a  hundredweight  of  coal.  It  is  men  of  the  stamp  of  the 
Squire  of  Ullathorne  who  give  and  take  colour  from  their  sur¬ 
roundings,  and  in  the  telling  strokes  that  define  them  Mr. 
Trollope  is  particularly  happy.  The  idea  of  that  clinging  to 
old  ways  and  traditions  while  involuntarily  compounding  with 
new-fangled  habits,  is  carried  with  strict  consistency  through 
our  whole  acquaintance  with  the  Thornes,  as  in  the  state 
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entertainment  given  in  honour  of  the  installation  of  the  new 
vicar,  when  Miss  Thorne’s  revival  of  old  English  sports  is  de¬ 
scribed  with  very  considerable  humour. 

It  is  the  people,  and  especially  the  clerical  personages,  who 
give  the  character  to  the  story.  We  get  just  a  retrospective 
glimpse  of  the  quiet  old  times  when  good  Dr.  Grantley  occu¬ 
pied  the  palace,  an  easy-going  and  venerable  gentleman,  the  em¬ 
bodiment  of  tolerant  benevolence,  spending  his  great  resources 
with  princely  liberality  ;  providing  for  those  of  his  own  house¬ 
hold  by  bestowing  pluralities  of  preferment  on  his  son  ;  sitting 
down  to  his  quiet  rubber  of  an  evening  with  his  intimates  ; 
seeing  no  sort  of  harm  in  it  all,  and  lying  down  on  a  peaceful 
deathbed  with  an  untroubled  conscience.  Then  followed  the 
days  of  change,  evil  days  as  they  were  regardetl  by  the  arch¬ 
deacon  and  the  autocrats  of  the  diocese.  Dr.  Grantley  the 
younger,  bitterly  disappointed  in  his  expectations  of  succeeding 
to  his  father’s  place,  rallies  the  comfortably'  established  con¬ 
servatives  of  the  old  regime  for  the  battle  with  those  who  have 
been  sent  to  trouble  the  peace  of  the  diocese.  The  contrast 
between  Dr.  Grantley  and  his  antagonists  is  admirable ;  and 
though  it  may  be  said  that  Mrs.  Proudie  and  Mr.  Slope  are  in 
some  degree  caricatured,  on  the  whole  it  seems  to  us  that  Mr. 
Trollope  has  thrown  upon  his  stage  a  light  that  is  impartial  as 
well  as  humorous.  More  prominence  is  given  to  the  weaknesses 
and  foibles  of  the  combatants  than  to  their  virtues  or  merits. 
We  seldom  see  much  of  the  archdeacon  except  when  he  is 
disposed  to  be  wrongheaded  and  far  more  bellicose  than  is 
befitting  a  minister  of  the  Christian  religion  ;  andt-though  Mr. 
Trollope  reminds  us  from  time  to  time  of  his  domestic  virtues 
and  the  staunchness  of  his  friendships, yet  it  is  the  unamiable  side 
of  his  character  with  which  we  are  more  intimately  concerned. 
So  with  the  Proudie  family.  We  may  admit  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  exaggerate  the  disagreeable  qualities  of  the  hen¬ 
pecked  bishop’s  immortal  consort.  But  even  as  Mr.  Trollope 
would  represent  her,  we  discover  in  the  end. that  this  terrible 
woman  was  better  than  w'e  believed.  It  is  only  at  the  very 
last,  in  her  tardy  remorse  in  ‘  The  Last  Chronicles  of  Barset,’ 
that  we  fully  realise  the  hard  struggle  Mrs.  Proudie  had  to 
wage  with  her  unregenerate  nature,  and .  we  feel  that  in  our 
repugnance  and  unsparing  'condemnation  we  have  been  doing 
her  some  injustice.  Temptations  that  were  too  strong  have 
utterly  spoiled  her.  As  the  wife  of  a  political  churchman  pro¬ 
moted  to  a  see,  her  ambition  and  lusti  for  power  had  almost 
swallowed  her  womanly  affection.  Had  her-  husband  not  been 
SO  foolishly  weak,  she  would  nevc^r  harS  been'  so  selfishly  over- 
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bearing.  But  according  to  her  lights  she  had  been  doing  her 
duty  by  him,  and  it  was  as  much  his  fault  as  hers  that  her  lights 
had  gradually  grown  clouded.  Then,  had  he  only  remained 
a  bachelor,  the  bishop  might  have  closed  a  distinguished  career 
in  the  flush  of  success,  and  in  the  odour  of  sanctity.  Had  he 
married  a  different  woman,  he  might  have  asserted  his  marital 
supremacy,  and  even  been  looked  up  to  with  loving  reverence. 
He  was  an  able  man,  largely  gifted  with  tact,  and  he  ought  to 
have  done  credit  to  the  choice  of  the  statesman  who  singled  him 
out  for  the  episcopacy.  But  the  consciousness  of  his  domestic 
servitude  cowed  his  courage,  even  before  the  doubly  fatal  blow 
was  dealt  in  his  famous  interview  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Tempest; 
and  so  the  wedded  life  of  the  pair  is  a  most  clever  satire  on  the 
consequences  of  an  ill-assorted  marriage  ;  while  Mrs.  Grantley 
is  made  to  illustrate  the  power  of  the  ‘  suaviter  in  modo  ’  in  con¬ 
tradistinction  to  Mrs.  Proudie  with  her  ‘Jortiter  in  re' 

Indeed  the  series  of  contrasts  is  among  the  most  effective 
features  of  the  novels.  In  the  competition  for  Hiram’s  Hospital 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Harding  has  but  a  poor  chance  with  Mr.  Quiver¬ 
ful,  whose  natural  scruples  and  delicacy  are  blunted  by  the 
promptings  of  his  overtasked  wife  and  the  clamouring  of  their 
hungry  brood.  The  Stanhope  family,  denationalised  and  de¬ 
moralised  by  prolonged  residence  abroad,  throw  lively  if  garish 
lights  across  the  solemn  sobriety  of  Barchester  society.  And 
then,  above  all,  we  have  Low  Church  and  High  Church  in 
Mr.  Slope  and  Mr.  Arabin,  polemical  antagonists  who  have 
nothing  in  common  except  the  single  bond  of  their  common 
consecration.  Mr.  Arabin  is  a  gentleman  and  a  high  church¬ 
man  to  the  finger-nails,  whose  dissipation  at  the  University 
had  taken  the  shape  of  speculative  license  in  thought  and 
opinion,  and  who  had  a  very  narrow  escape  from  following  Dr. 
Newman  in  his  secession.  Notwithstanding  distinguished  man¬ 
ners  and  some  acquaintance  with  the  world,  his  escape  from 
becoming  a  confirmed  ‘  prig  ’  had  been  still  narrower.  But  he 
is  still  within  the  reach  of  salvation  when  he  makes  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  the  fascinating  Eleanor  Bold ;  and  accordingly  Mr. 
Trollope  seizes  the  opportunity  of  illustrating  the  blessed  effects 
of  a  congenial  marriage.  Arabin  becomes  the  head  of  a  cheerful 
household  in  place  of  shrivelling  up  in  his  library  at  St.  Ewold’s 
while  bombarding  his  enemies  with  crushing  articles.  In  con¬ 
nexion  with  Mr.  Arabin  we  may  remark  by  the  way  what  may 
seem  to  be  a  striking  proof  of  Mr.  Trollope’s  literary  fore¬ 
thought.  We  hear  merely  casually  of  a  certain  old  college 
acquaintance  who  had  been  singularly  helpful  to  the  perplexed 
divine  in  the  critical  life-struggle  that  decided  his  creed.  So 
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far  as  we  remember,  tlie  name  is  not  even  mentioned  ;  but  that 
anonymous  counsellor  is  Mr.  Crawley,  the  perpetual  curate  of 
Hogglestock,  whose  family  fortunes  fill  so  great  a  space  in 
‘  Framley  Parsonage  ’  and  the  ‘  Chronicles  of  Barset.’ 

Mr.  Slope  in  every  respect  is  the  exact  oj)posite  of  Arabin. 
Arabin’s  nature  is  retiring,  and  although  controversy  in 
public  has  become  easy  to  bim  from  force  of  habit,  yet  his 
modesty  is  taxed,  and  he  has  to  make  a  call  upon  his 
courage,  even  when  he  reads  himself  into  his  country  parish. 
Mr.  Slope  is  essentially  brazen  and  pushing ;  he  knows 
nothing  of  timidity,  and  has  no  conception  of  bashfulness, 
unless  when  his  personal  vanity  is  humiliated,  or  when  the 
revengeful  Signora  Neroni  takes  her  bitter  revenge  upon  him 
for  his  fickleness.  We  must  pronounce  him  a  finished  and 
forcible,  if  a  very  disagreeable  study.  Once  give  us  the  clue 
to  his  character,  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  following  it  up ; 
we  find  the  motives  of  his  conduct  on  the  surface  of  his  nature, 
even  when  his  behaviour  at  first  sight  is  improbable  and  exag¬ 
gerated.  He  is  quick  enough  and  shrewd  enough,  but  his 
schemes  are  repeatedly  baffled,  because  the  circumstances  of  his 
rapid  rise  have  thrown  him  among  ladies  and  gentlemen.  He 
is  capable  of  assuming  many  parts,  in  a  hypocrisy  that  we  may 
charitably  suppose  to  be  half  unconscious ;  but  he  can  never 
successfully  assume  the  part  of  a  gentleman,  because  he  has  no 
conception  of  a  gentleman’s  feelings.  He  is  a  man  who  might 
have  made  his  way  to  the  highest  places  in  those  dissenting 
communions  with  which  Mrs.  Oliphant  has  made  us  so  familiar ; 
hut  in  the  Church  of  England  he  is  all  abroad.  He  chiefly 
owed  his  early  successes  to  his  aptitude  in  playing  the  parasite 
to  such  a  patroness  as  Mrs.  Proudie ;  but  his  conceit  and 
audacity  prove  his  bane,  and  must  infaUibly  have  brought  him  J 
to  shipwreck  sooner  or  laterj  W e  shall  not  dwell  upon  tlie 
ladies  and  the  love-making,  a  propos  to  these  particular  novels. 
Mrs.  Bold’s  behaviour  is  extremely  natural.  Her  rejections 
of  Mr.  Slope  and  of  Bertie  Stanho{)e  are  told  with  equal 
truth  and  spirit ;  but,  after  all,  the  demure  flirtation  of  a  well- 
dowered  widow  with  a  bashful  middle-aged  divine  can  do  but 
very  imperfect  justice  to  the  delicacy  of  Mr.  Trollope’s  amatory 
touch. 

W e  believe  that  his  story  of  ‘  The  Bertrams  ’  followed 
‘  Barchester  Tow-ers.’  Like  nine-tenths  of  his  books,  it  is 
exceedingly  readable,  but  we  notice  it  in  ])assing  as  one  of 
those  that  impress  us  with  the  notion  of  hasty  conception. 
Once  fairly  launched  he  writes  brightly  and  fluently  as  usual, 
but  the  merits,  such  as  they  are,  may  be  said  to  be  negative. 
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"VVe  are  interested  by  fits  and  starts,  episodically  and  in  sepa¬ 
rate  chapters.  There  is  no  sense  of  completeness  in  the  plot, 
and,  although  we  may  wrong  a  most  systematic  writer,  we 
greatly  doubt  whether  he  knows  his  own  mind  as  to  what  is  to 
happen  even  in  the  immediate  future.  It  is  certain  that  not  a 
single  character  leaves  either  distinct  or  agreeable  impressions 
behind.  Many  of  them  are  meant  to  be  repulsive  or  eccentric: 
as,  for  example,  the  niggardly,  crotchety  Mr.  Bertram ;  his 
spendthrift  brother,  the  venerable  roue ;  and  Harcourt,  the 
brilliant  but  base-minded  lawyer,  whose  rapid  professional  ad¬ 
vancement,  by  the  way,  is  almost  as  incredible  as  its  sudden 
collapse.  As  for  Arthur  Wilkinson,  he  is  weak  ;  and  George 
Bertram,  who  figures  as  the  hero,  with  all  the  noble  qualities 
of  his  nature,  is  captious,  self-conceited,  and  most  perversely 
impracticable.  In  spite  of  the  graces  of  her  manner  and  the 
charms  of  her  Juno-like  person,  her  hard  common  sense  and 
the  cold  glitter  of  her  intellect  make  it  impossible  to  share 
Bertram’s  love  for  Miss  Waddington  ;  nor  can  we  either  blame 
or  pity  him  greatly  when  he  breaks  off  his  first  engagement 
with  her.  There  is  a  stronger  touch  of  vulgarity,  too,  than 
seems  either  natural  or  necessary  about  the  elderly  ladies 
of  the  Littlebath  Society;  and  altogether  ‘The  Bertrams’ 
is  an  unsatisfactory  novel,  though  the  worst  the  critic  can 
fairly  say  of  it  is  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  whole  design  is  a 
mistake. 

Nowhere,  by  the  way,  has  Mr.  Trollope  inculcated  more 
uncompromisingly  his  pet  doctrine  of  the  propriety  of  matri¬ 
mony  in  almost  any  conceivable  circumstances  when  the  lovers 
are  young,  with  the  world  before  them,  and  any  glimmer  of  de¬ 
cent  prospects  ahead.  ‘  Ah !  young  ladies,  sweet  young  ladies,’  he 
ejaculates  parenthetically,  ‘dear  embryo  mothers  of  our  England 
‘  as  it  will  be,  think  not  overmuch  of  your  lovers’  incomes. 
‘  He  that  is  true  and  honest  will  not  have  to  beg  his  bread, 

*  neither  his  nor  yours.  The  true  and  hones"  do  not  beg  their 
‘  bread,  though  it  may  be  that  for  a  while  they  cut  it  without 
‘  much  butter.  But  what  then  ?  If  a  wholesome  loaf  on  your 

*  tables,  and  a  strong  arm  around  your  waists,  and  a  warm 
‘  heart  to  lean  on  cannot  make  you  happy,  you  are  not  the 
‘  girls  for  whom  I  tjike  you.’  Though  we  have  the  highest 
authority  for  believing  that  the  children  of  the  righteous  never 
beg  their  bread,yet  we  are  by  no  means  sure  that  experience  tells 
us  that  even  personal  honesty  and  energy  assure  one  a  credit 
with  the  baker.  Health  may  fail,  and  families  will  come  to 
‘  the  embryo  mothers  of  England,’  and  the  best  of  Avives  are  not 
free  from  the  temptation  of  doing  as  they  have  always  been 
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used  to  do,  and  dressing  after  the  station  they  have  been  bom 
in.  So  earnest  a  preacher  as  Mr.  Trollope  assumes  a  respon¬ 
sibility  proportioned  to  his  popularity  and  the  unmistakable 
strength  of  his  personal  convictions ;  and  here  is  a  doctrine 
which  we  should  fancy  might  make  careful  mothers  hesitate  as 
to  j)utting  these  pleasant  stories  of  his  ‘  into  the  hands  of  young 
‘  people.’ 

If  the  author  gained  little  reputation  by  ‘  The  Bertrams,’  he 
more  than  recovered  himself  in  ‘  Dr.  Thorne  ’  and  ‘  Framley 
‘  Parsonage.’  On  the  former,  indeed,  so  far  as  its  pretensions 
go,  it  would  be  difficult  to  bestow  excessive  praise.  The 
power  of  condensation  is  neither  Mr.  Trollope’s  forte  nor  aim, 
but  in  ‘  Dr.  Thorne  ’  there  is  little  writing  that  we  would  spare. 
In  the  pleasant  chatty  style  which  comes  so  easily  to  him,  he 
introduces  us  to  an  unusual  variety  of  characters,  yet  it  is  just 
such  a  mixed  society  as  one  might  meet  in  such  a  neighbour¬ 
hood  as  Greshambury.  On  Dr.  Thorne  himself  and  his  niece 
Mary  Mr.  Trollope  has  expended  no  ordinary  pains  with  the 
art  that  is  artful  in  concealing  itself  and  an  apparent  absence 
of  effort.  The  Doctor  is  inimitable  in  the  self-respect  and 
independence  with  which  he  fills  a  somewhat  ambiguous 
position.  He  is  never  false  to  himself  or  to  the  consistency  of 
his  conception.  He  is  not  polished  in  his  manners,  he  is 
straightforwai’d,  not  to  say  blunt,  in  his  speech,  but  he  is  never 
to  be  mistaken  for  anything  but  a  gentleman.  He  is  repre¬ 
sented  not  only  as  a  clever  physician,  but  as  an  exceedingly 
clear-headed  man  of  business,  and  he  always  acts  so  as  to 
sustain  that  character.  His  clear  head  guides  him  safely 
through  intricate  affairs  that  lie  wide  of  his  professional  beat ; 
he  carries  himself  well  in  the  most  embarrassing  situations ;  he 
comes  off  with  the  honours  of  war  in  sharp  encounters  of  wit  and 
tongue,  whether  with  his  jealous  professional  rivals  or  super¬ 
cilious  ladies  of  fashion.  In  short  he  takes  his  natural  place 
as  standing  counsellor  to  his  friends  and  patients  from  the  long- 
descended  squire  of  Greshambury  to  the  rough,  self-made 
millionnaire  at  Boxall  Hill.  His  pretty  niece  has  almost  a 
more  difficult  part  to  play,  after  she  has  succumbed  to  her 
obvious  destiny  and  fallen  in  love  with  the  heir  to  the  encum¬ 
bered  Greshambury  acres.  Assuredly  Mr.  Trollope  has  a 
happy  knack  of  making  his  young  ladies  very  loveable,  which 
is  the  best  excuse  for  their  becoming  the  objects  of  those 
imprudent  passions  that  are  the  framework  of  his  stories.  As 
Mary  was  pretty  and  attractive,  and  otherwise  singularly 
ineligible,  it  was  inevitable  that  Frank  Gresham  should  grow 
fond  of  her.  But  when  she  and  other  people  had  discovered 
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that  her  heart  was  irrecoverably  lost  to  him,  her  life  became 
as  trying  as  can  well  be  imagined,  and  Mr.  Trollope  has 
worked  at  the  story  of  her  troubles  with  more  than  his  ac¬ 
customed  skill.  The  more  constant  her  lover,  the  more  she 
loves  him,  and  the  more  impossible  does  it  become  that  they 
shall  ever  marry.  For  it  is  being  perpetually  dinned  into  her 
ears  that  a  penniless  match  would  be  fatal  to  bim,  and  how  can 
she  bring  him  as  her  only  dower  the  final  ruin  of  his  family 
fortunes  ?  The  ardent  advances  she  is  constrained  to  repel 
tantalize  and  torment  this  feminine  St.  Anthony,  and  the 
apprehension  that  her  assumed  coldness  may  be  misconstrued 
mixes  additional  bitters  in  ber  melancholy.  Moreover,  to 
her  sensitive  delicacy,  the  circumstances  are  singularly  trying. 
By  education  and  manners  she  is  at  least  the  equal  of  the 
Gresham  girls,  who  have  been  her  playmates  and  intimates 
from  childhood.  But  as  for  her  birth,  she  scarcely  can  say 
that  she  has  even  a  title  to  the  name  she  bears,  for  she  is  the 
illegitimate  daughter  of  a  brother  of  the  doctor’s.  And  when 
she  is  half-banished  from  the  little  country  circle  of  which  she 
has  hitherto  been  a  welct^me  member,  her  pride  or  self-respect 
leaves  her  little  to  fall  back  upon  but  the  sympathy  of  her 
uncle,  who  aggravates  her  griefs  by  sufiering  so  intensely  from 
them.  "VVe  are  assured,  of  course,  that  all  is  to  come  right  in 
the  end,  nor  are  we  troubled  by  any  serious  anxiety  about  her. 
But  in  her  Mr.  Trollope  gives  a  vivid  idea  of  one  of  those 
every-day  dramas  of  misery  which  are  all  the  more  grievous  to 
the  victim,  that  neither  her  nearest  nor  dearest  realise  half  her 
wretchedness.  It  is  never  very  easy  to  select  extracts  for 
quotation  from  Mr.  Trollope.  He  seldom  sparkles  inj  short 
telling  passages :  his  strength,  as  we  have  said,  is  in  the  breadth 
of  his  effects  ;  and  to  do  bare  justice  to  his  manner,  we  should 
be  inclined  to  borrow  from  him  by  pages.  The  critical  {)a6- 
sages  in  his  love-making  are  rarely  either  very  epigrammatic 
or  romantic.  He  knows  that  an  Englishman,  when  he  feels 
earnestly,  is  not  in  the  habit  of  hazarding  poetical  fights,  and, 
as  a  rule,  a  timid  young  woman  falls  back  as  far  as  possible  on 
the  eloquence  of  silence  when  she  knows  she  is  disposing  of  her 
fate.  But  as  the  courtship  of  Frank  Gresham  and  Mary 
Thorne  is  a  favourable  specimen  of  his  imaginative  powers,  we 
are  tempted  to  quote  something  of  the  decisive  interview  in 
which  the  lady  was  finally  prevailed  upon  to  yield  her  consent 
to  an  engagement.  There  is  a  pleasant  dash  of  fun,  too,  in  the 
notion  of  mounting  her  upon  a  donkey.  In  consideration  of 
the  exigencies  of  our  space,  we  must  leave  many  a  hiatus  in 
the  narrative. 
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‘  He  did  pluck  up  his  courage,  and  then  rushed  at  once  to  the  attack. 

‘  “  Mary,”  said  he ;  and  as  he  spoke,  he  put  his  hand  on  the  donkey’s 
neck,  and  looked  tenderly  into  her  face.  He  looked  tenderly,  and,  as 
Mary’s  ear  at  once  told  her,  his  voice  sounded  more  soft  than  it  had 
ever  sounded  before.  “  Mary,  do  you  remember  the  last  time  that  we 
were  together  ?  ” 

‘  Mary  did  remember  it  well.  It  was  on  that  occasion  when  he  had 
tenderly  held  her  hand ;  on  that  day  when  according  to  law  he  had 
become  a  man.  .  .  .  Mary  did  remember  it  well,  but  how  was  she  to 
speak  of  it  ?  ‘‘  It  was  your  birthday,  I  think,”  said  she.  • 

‘  “  Yes,  it  was  my  birthday.  I  wonder  whether  you  remember  what 
I  said  to  you  then  ?  ” 

‘  “  I  remember  that  you  were  very  foolish,  Mr.  Gresham.” 

‘  “  Mary,  I  have  come  to  repeat  my  folly — that  is,  if  it  be  folly.  I  told 
you  then  that  I  loved  you,  and  I  dare  say  that  I  did  so  awkwardly,  like 
a  boy.  Perhaps  I  may  be  just  as  awkward  now,  but  you  ought  at  any 
rate  to  believe  me  when  you  find  that  a  year  has  not  altered  me.” 

‘  Mary  did  not  find  him  at  all  awkward,  and  she  did  believe  him. 
But  how  was  she  to  answer  him  ?  .  .  .  .  . 

‘  The  poor  fellow  got  so  far,  looking  apiKirently  at  the  donkey’s 
ears,  with  hardly  a  gasp  of  hope  in  his  voice,  and  he  so  far  car¬ 
ried  Mary  with  him  that  she  also  had  hardly  a  gasp  of  hope  in 
her  heart.  There  he  paused,  and  then,  looking  up  in  her  face,  he  spoke 
but  one  word  more — “  But,”  said  he,  and  there  he  stopped.  It  was  all 
clearly  told  in  that  ‘  but.’  Thus  would  he  do  if  Maiy  should  declare 
that  she  did  not  care  for  him.  If,  however,  she  could  bring  herself  so 
to  declare,  then  he  was  ready  to  throw  father  and  mother  to  the  winds; 
then  would  he  stand  his  ground ;  then  would  he  look  all  other  difii- 
culties  in  the  face,  sure  that  they  might  be  finally  overcome.  Poor 
Mary  !  The  whole  onus  of  settling  the  matter  was  thus  thrown  upon 
her.  She  had  only  to  say  that  he  was  indifferent  to  her ; — that  was  all.’ 

Mary,  who  has  strength  of  mind  with  all  her  feminine  soft¬ 
ness,  is  equal  to  the  occasion.  She  has  suffered  and  made  her 
lover  suffer,  but  when  she  is  assured  his  life’s  happiness  is  at 
stake,  she  tells  herself  that  she  owes  something  to  him,  and 
something  also  to  herself.  Enough  has  been  yielded  to  family 
reasons  and  parental  objections.  At  last  she  lets  her  heart 
speak,  although  her  lips  are  still  silent. 

‘  Si  jeunesse  savait !  .  .  .  There  is  so  much  in  that  wicked 

old  French  proverb!  Had  Frank  known  more  about  a  woman’s 
mind — had  he,  that  is,  been  forty-two  instead  of  twenty-two — he  would 
have  at  once  been  sure  of  his  game,  and  have  felt  that  Mary’s  silence 
told  him  all  he  wished  to  know.  .... 

‘  “  Mary,  Mary  1  ”  said  Frank,  throwing  his  arms  round  her  knees  as 
she  sat  upon  her  steed,  and  pressing  his  face  against  her  body,  “  Mary, 
you  were  always  honest ;  be  honest  now.  I  love  you  with  all  myjheart. 
will  you  be  my  wife  ?  ” 
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*  But  still  Mary  said  not  a  word.  She  no  longer  bit  her  lips.  She 
was  beyond  that,  and  was  now  using  all  her  efforts  to  prevent  her  tears 
from  absolutely  falling  on  her  lover’s  face.  She  said  nothing.  She 
could  no  more  rebuke  him  now,  and  send  him  from  her,  than  she  could 
encourage  him.  She  could  only  sit  there  shaking  and  crying,  and 
wishing  she  were  on  the  ground.  Frank,  on  the  whole,  rather  liked 
the  donkey.  It  enabled  him  to  approach  nearer  to  an  embrace  than  he 
might  have  found  practicable  had  they  been  both  on  their  feet.  The 
donkey  himself  was  quite  at  his  ease,  and  looked  as  though  he  were 
approvingly  conscious  of  what  was  going  on  behind  his  ears, 

‘  “  One  word,  Mary,  one  little  word.  There,  if  you  will  not  speak, 
there  is  my  hand.  If  you  will  have  it,  let  it  lie  in  yours — if  not,  push 
it  away.”  So  saying,  he  managed  to  get  the  end  of  his  fingers  on  to  her 
palm,  and  there  it  remained  unrepulsed.  La  jeunesse  was  beginning  to 
get  a  lesson  ;  experience,  when  duly  sought  after,  sometimes  comes  early 
in  life. 

‘  In  truth  Mary  had  not  strength  to  push  the  fingers  away. 

‘  “  My  love,  my  own,  my  own  !  ”  said  Frank,  presuming  on  this  very 
negative  sign  of  acquiescence.  “  My  life,  iny  own  one,  my  own  Mary  !  ” 
and  then  the  hand  was  caught  hold  of  and  was  at  his  lips,  before  an 
effort  could  be  made  to  save  it  from  such  treatment. 

‘  “  Mary,  look  at  me ;  say  one  word  to  me.” 

‘  There  was  a  deep  sigh,  and  then  came  the  one  word — “  Oh,  Frank  !  ” 

‘  “  Mr.  Gresham,  I  hope  I  have  the  honour  of  seeing  you  quite  well,” 
said  a  voice  close  to  his  ear.’ 

The  portrait  of  Sir  Roger  Scatcherd  is  so  speaking,  that 
we  believe  it  to  have  been  painted  closely  from  the  life.  The 
very  type  of  the  successful  contractor  who  has  raised  him¬ 
self  from  the  ranks  in  spite  of  his  vices  by  sheer  physical 
and  intellectual  power,  the  salient  features  in  his  indivi¬ 
duality  are  far  too  marked  to  be  rubbed  down  by  contact 
mth  his  altered  circumstances.  Notwithstanding  the  value  he 
sets  upon  his  wealth  to  the  last,  he  takes  more  pride  in  the 
magnificent  physique  by  which  he  first  began  to  assert  his 
ascendency.  There  is  much  that  is  at  once  characteristic  and 
terrible  in  the  death-bed  scenes,  where  he  lies  hugging  the 
brandy-bottle  that  has  been  his  bane,  boasting  of  the  quantity 
of  spirits  he  could  swallow  in  his  best  days  ;  yet  warning  the 
son,  whom  he  has  ruined  by  his  solitary  weakness,  against  that 
besetting  sin  of  his  own,  which  made  his  example  clash  with 
his  preaching.  Sir  Roger’s  appearances  before  the  Barchester 
electors  give  much  of  their  animation  to  the  humours  of  the 
contested  election.  One  of  themselves,  and  professing  himself 
ostentatiously  vain  of  his  humble  origin,  he  is  the  very  man  to 
win  the  ears  of  the  working-classes  if  he  does  not  catch  their 
votes.  His  pluck  is  undeniable :  he  is  always  equal  to  the 
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occasion  ;  and  is  just  as  indifferent  to  a  coarse  personality  as  to 
such  material  missiles  as  dead  cats  or  brickbats. 

In  ‘  Fraraley  Parsonage  ’  also  the  interest  centres,  of  course, 
in  a  country  parish.  Framley  is  in  the  diocese  of  Barchester. 
But  in  ‘  Framley  Parsonage  ’  Mr.  Trollope  breaks  fresh 
ground.  We  are  still  in  one  sense  in  ‘  the  best  ’  country 
society,  but  many  of  its  members  are  far  from  irreproachable. 
Lady  Lufton  is  the  incarnation  of  respectability,  and  a  very 
captivating  elderly  lady,  although  she  has  her  fancies  and  her 
prejudices.  Mark  lloberts,  the  rector,  living  in  his  delight¬ 
ful  parsonage  with  his  charming  wife  and  sister,  though  he 
touches  pitch  is  but  slightly  defiled  by  it,  and  young  Lord 
Lufton’s  sowing  of  wild  oats  may  be  very  easily  forgiven  him. 
But  the  private  life  of  the  unapproachable  Duke  of  Omnium 
will  hardly  bear  close  investigation ;  and  as  for  Mr.  Sowerby  of 
Chaldicotes,  he  is  a  very  black  sheep  indeed,  and  the  more 
dangerous  because  a  thorough  ‘  good  fellow.’  We  press  but 
lightly  upon  lloberts  when  he  is  betrayed  into  the  indiscretions 
that  hang  a  millstone  round  his  neck,  seeing  that  it  is  Sowerby 
who  plays  the  tempter.  We  follow  Sowerby  and  Roberts  to 
their  interviews  with  such  bloodsucking  bill  discounters  as  the 
Tozers,  tenth-rate  financiers,  who  seem  as  much  out  of  place 
in  the  idyllic  story  of  such  a  paradise  as  Framley  as  the  vipers 
you  may  find  lurking  among  the  rose-leaves.  Sowerby  may  be 
a  great  sinner,  but  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  a  certain  kindness 
for  him,  and  yet  Mr.  Trollope  cannot  be  said  to  play  fast  and 
loose  with  his  sins.  They  are  sho\vn  up  unsparingly,  and  the 
punishment  is  very  heavy,  when  he  forfeits  the  standing  he 
inherited  from  his  fathers,  and  has  to  go  as  a  beggar  from  the 
home  to  which  he  is  really  attached. 

Mark  Roberts  is  very  far  from  being  a  clergyman  of  Mr.‘ 
Trollope’s  invention,  for  in  truth  he  is  an  exact  reproduction' 
of  the  men  whose  lines  have  fallen  to  them  in  many  a  snug 
family  living.  But  there  is  decided  originality  about  him,  so 
far  as  the  clergymen  of  fiction  are  concerned.  These  range 
generally  between  the  devout  and  hard-working  divine  and 
the  easy  incumbent  of  the  old  school  who  took  the  office  of 
the  priest  for  a  piece  of  bread,  and  seldom  cared  to  have  it 
supposed  that  he  had  a  higher  purpose.  jNIark  is  a  man  of  the 
world.  He  takes  his  tone  too  easily  from  his  company ;  and 
though  he  talks  the  gossip  of  the  world  at  Chaldicotes,  and  is 
unparsonically  knowing  in  horseflesh,  yet  having  fortunately  an 
excellent  wife  and  a  decidedly  religious  lady  patroness,  he 
discharges  the  duties  of  his  parish  conscientiously,  and  is  any¬ 
thing  but  a  hypocrite  in  the  composition  of  his  sermons.  He 
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likes  to  have  everything  nice  about  his  stables,  and  to  have  a  good 
horse  to  carry  him.  He  likes  occasionally  to  have  a  look  at  the 
hoimds ;  he  enjoys  the  gayer  country  society  more  than  is 
altogether  befitting.  But  when  he  is  sternly  but  lovingly 
reproved  by  Mr.  Crawley,  whom  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of 
looking  down  upon  socially,  he  bows  to  the  justice  of  the 
rebuke  submissively,  accepting  its  severity.  One  moment  Mr. 
Roberts  is  pressing  kidneys  and  eggs  on  Mr.  Crawley  at  his 
hospitable  breakfast  table,  half  apprehending  the  purpose  of 
the  unwelcome  visitation;  then  a  little  later  he  is  pleading 
conscience-stricken  for  leniency  in  his  visitor’s  judgment,  and 
all  is  perfectly  natural  and  consistent. 

We  shall  say  nothing  of  the  wooing  of  Lxicy  Roberts  by 
Lord  Lufton.  It  is  a  repetition  of  the  story  of  a  match  that  is 
unwelcome  to  the  friends  of  the  gentleman,  though  in  this  case 
the  gentleman  can  afford  to  please  himself  in  place  of  being 
driven  to  marry  for  money  ;  and  though  the  tale  is  pleasantly 
told,  and  Lucy  will  make  an  admirable  wife,  we  half  agree  with 
her  future  mother-in-law  that  she  is  ‘  insignificant.’  But  what 
shortcomings  there  may  be  in  that  respect,  so  far  as  the  heroine 
is  concerned,  are  more  than  made  up  for  by  Miss  Dunstable 
and  her  offers.  We  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  wealthy 
heiress  of  the  patentee  of  the  Oil  of  Lebanon  in  ‘  Dr. 
‘  Thorne,’  and  in  ‘  Framley  Parsonage  ’  she  meets  her  fate  in  the 
person  of  Dr.  Thorne  himself,  after  rejecting  the  master  of 
Chaldicotes.  Miss  Dunstable  gave  us  a  glimpse  of  the 
feminine  feelings  she  so  studiously  conceals  when  she  refused 
Frank  Gresham  at  Courcy  Castle.  She  saw  that  he  had  been 
prompted  by  his  designing  relatives ;  that  he  had  carried  out 
with  boyish  awkwardness  what  he  regarded  partly  as  a  joke 
and  partly  as  a  corvke.  So,  after  reproaching  him  with  real 
emotion,  she  consents  to  kiss  (metaphorically  speaking)  and 
be  as  good  friends  as  ever.  She  receives  Mr.  Sowerby’s  pro¬ 
posals  in  a  very  different  way'.  Naturally  they  do  not  flatter 
her  in  any  sense.  But  she  has  been  in  the  habit  of  being 
hunted  by  adventurers ;  she  is  not  to  be  surprised  or  put  out ; 
and  there  is  so  much  drollery  in  her  reception  of  her  friend 
Mrs.  Harold  Smith’s  vicarious  wooing  for  her  brother,  that 
that  sympathetic  lady,  although  serious  enough,  cannot  con¬ 
trive  to  keep  her  gravity.  When  Mrs.  Smith  says  that  the 
marriage  would  be  a  very  good  thing,  she  is  forced  by  Miss 
Dunstable  to  avow  that  she  means  a  very  good  thing  for  her 
brother,  and  in  saying  so  she  cannot  help  smiling,  and  in 
smiling  she  finally  lays  aside  all  pretence.  We  should  say 
that  the  elderly  heiress  was  doomed  to  perpetual  spinsterhood. 
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for  few  men  are  likely  to  love  her  for  herself,  and  she  is 
becoming  morbidly  incredulous  of  honest  intentions.  But  Mr. 
Trollope’s  inveterate  propensity  for  matchmaking  comes  in  to 
arrange  a  sensation  for  us.  It  would  be  in  discordance  with 
all  his  dearest  theories  if  so  deserving  and  amiable  a  woman 
were  to  go  down  to  a  spinster’s  grave  simply  because  she  had 
been  cursed  with  an  enormous  fortune.  So  he  brings  our  friend 
Dr.  Thorne  forward,  and  sets  more  softly  insinuating  agencies 
to  work  than  the  intrigues  of  the  clever  Mrs.  Harold  Smith. 
Dr.  Thorne  is  led  or  coaxed  to  the  proposing  point ;  all  his 
antecedents  speak  loudly  in  his  favour,  for  he  is  about  the 
only  man  of  whom  it  may  be  believed  that  he  rather  regards 
the  lady’s  riches  as  a  drawback.  He  is  accepted  because,  at  all 
events,  she  relies  upon  his  friendship,  and  doubtless  she  per¬ 
suades  herself  with  some  reason  that  his  well-reasoned  friend¬ 
ship  may  turn  into  love. 

Although  our  personal  favourite  is  Grace  Cx’awley,  perhaps 
no  one  of  Mr.  Trollope’s  heroines  has  laid  such  a  hold  on  the 
public  as  Lily  Dale.  The  uncertainty  of  her  matrimonial 
prospects  held  many  a  reader  in  suspense  from  one  novel  to 
another.  Circumstances  had  been  so  exceedingly  hard  upon 
her  that  it  seemed  unlikely  that  Providence  would  not  relent. 
She  had  great  treasures  of  love  at  her  disposal,  and  a  far  more 
experienced  maiden  might  have  been  tempted  as  she  was  to 
throw  them  away.  Her  hopes  were  wrecked  upon  her  want  of 
fortune ;  had  she  had  a  few  of  Miss  Dunstable’s  superfluous 
thousands,  Crosble  would  certainly  have  made  her  his  wife,  and 
then  his  official  promotion  would  have  come  in  to  make  things 
pleasant  for  them.  Of  course  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
her  disappointment  was  a  blessing  in  disguise,  for  assuredly 
Crosbie  would  never  have  been  worthy  of  her ;  yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  she  was  just  the  girl  to  make  an  idol  of  a  very 
ordinary  husband.  It  is  striking  evidence  of  her  reality  that  we 
speculate  about  her  as  if  w'e  had  known  her  well,  and  the  draw¬ 
back  on  the  interest  with  which  we  follow  her  story  is  the  un¬ 
satisfactory  rival  started  against  Crosbie.  Her  mother,  and 
Lord  de  Guest,  and  the  Squire  of  Allington  might  all  desire 
that  she  should  marry  John  Eames.  We  do  not,  and  that  on 
Mr.  Trollope’s  own  showing.  The  original  taint  of  an  unde- 
flnable  vulgarity  clings  to  Eames  throughout.  It  is  not  that 
his  mother  lived  in  a  very  humble  way  in  Guestwick,  or  even 
that  she  showed  her  under-breeding  when  she  received  the 
Dales  and  Crosbie  for  a  morning  call.  It  is  not  that  Master 
Johnnie  could  get  on  so  pleasantly  among  vulgar  people  in  a 
vulgar  boarding-house,  or  even  that  he  could  make  a  bosom 
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friend  of  a  Craddock,  and  get  betrayed  into  an  entanglement 
with  an  Amelia  Roper.  But  there  is  an  indescribable  some¬ 
thing  in  his  ways  of  thought,  as  much  as  in  the  manner  of  his 
behaviour,  that  brands  him  with  the  mark  of  inferiority.  We 
cannot  conceive  him  at  home  in  a  London  club  even  if  he  had 
passed  the  ordeal  of  the  ballot ;  and  when  Lily  stands  trem¬ 
bling  between  her  friendship  for  him  and  matrimony,  if  she 
had  toppled  over  in  a  sudden'  impulse  towards  the  latter,  her 
tale  would  have  had  a  regrettable  and  unroinantic  end. 

In  the  ‘  Small  House  at  Allington  ’  not  a  little  of  our  time 
is  passed  in  rather  vulgar  company.  Not  that  we  object  to  that 
by  any  means,  since  the  scenes  in  Burton  Crescent,  the  strug¬ 
gles  of  poor  Mrs.  Roper  with  her  penury  and  her  lodgers,  and 
the  squabbles  of  Eames’  fellow-clerks  in  the  Income  Tax  Office, 
supply  some  of  the  most  amusing  chapters.  Beskles,  the  tone 
of  the  book  is  so  modestly  pitched  that  the  Lupexes  and  the 
Craddocks  do  not  clash  with  it.  It  is  different  with  ‘  The 
‘  Last  Chronicles  of  Barset.’  There  we  admire  the  actual 
story  so  highly  as  to  deplore  anything  that  does  injury  to  its 
artistic  completeness.  Eames  may  very  w'ell  reappear  inci¬ 
dentally  in  the  train  of  Lily  Dale,  who  is  the  friend  of  Grace 
Crawley  ;  nor  do  we  object  to  his  trying  his  luck  again,  or  to 
his  priding  himself  with  innocent  vainglory  on  the  heroic  journey 
to  Venice  which  he  hopes  may  recommend  him  to  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  his  lady  love.  But  what  can  we  or  the  Crawley  family 
possibly  have  to  do  with  his  intercourse  with  the  Desmoulins  or 
the  Dobbs  Broughtons  ?  As  we  have  remarked  already,  all 
that  secondary  flirtation  and  'foolery  among  personages  who 
are  singularly  dull  and  uninteresting  are  as  harmful  to  the  story 
as  they  are  foreign  to  it.  However,  having  made  the  objec¬ 
tion  and  repeated  it,  we  have  only  to  say  that  through  those 
parts  of  the  book  in  which  they  do  not  figure  we  see  Mr. 
Trollope  rising  to  a  very  unusual  level.  He  has  never  painted 
anything  more  pathetic,  as  a  domestic  picture  or  otherwise, 
than  the  struggles  of  the  ill-fated  Crawleys.  AVe  feel  sincere 
pity  for  the  loving  wife  whose  many  afflictions  arc  made  more 
])oignant  by  the  warj)ing  of  her  husband’s  noble  nature  under 
the  weight  of  his  disappointments  and  bitter  disillusioning. 
It  comes  as  a  positive  relief  to  us  when  the  old  college 
comrade  of  Dean  Arabin  and  the  sturdy  reprover  of  Mark 
Roberts’  backslidings  has  an  honourable  helping  hand  reached 
him  at  last,  and  emerges  from  the  sea  of  his  troubles  upon 
something  like  firm  standing  ground.  As  for  his  daughter 
Grace,  never  was  a  giid  more  happily  named.  As  a  child 
growing  into  a  woman  she  is  in  delicate  refinement  all  that  her 
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cousin  Eames  is  not.  The  squalid  poverty  of  Hogglestock,  the 
isolation  from  all  cultivated  society  except  that  of  the  mother, 
who  is  always  a  lady,  only  bring  her  inherent  graces  and  her 
beauty  out  in  higher  relief.  Yet  there  is  far  from  being  anything 
violently  improbable  in  her  upbringing  and  development.  She 
grows  up  a  lady  in  every  thought  and  action  because  she  can¬ 
not  help  it,  as  her  coarse  clothing  and  scanty  fare  can  do  no 
real  hurt  to  the  charms  of  her  person.  Even  when  an  ungainly 
girl,  between  childhood  and  womanhood,  there  is  something  in 
her  that  takes  an  artist’s  eye  and  strikes  a  close  observer  of 
character.  Her  father’s  faults  have  only  been  the  exaggera¬ 
tion  or  perversion  of  virtues.  Though  she  has  been  reared  in 
an  unkindly  soil,  she  has  thriven  in  a  pure  atmosphere ;  and 
when  Archdeacon  Grantley’s  son  falls  over  head  and  ears  in 
love  with  her  we  feel  that  he  has  found  a  pearl  of  price,  and 
can  only  hope  for  both  their  sakes  that  he  will  be  man  enough 
not  to  be  persuaded  to  throw  it  away. 

Crawley  himself  is  delineated  with  unusual  subtlety  of 
analysis.  His  seeming  inconsistencies  are  consistent  with  the 
conception  shadowed  out  in  the  first  allusion  to  him  in  ‘  Bar- 
‘  cheater  Towers.’  His  pride  has  grown  with  the  growth  of  his 
bitterness.  He  has  a  great  consciousness  of  the  powers  of  his 
mind  and  of  that  earnest  and  genuine  piety  that  somehow  has 
served  him  so  ill.  He  is  almost  malignantly  overbearing  and 
aggressive  towards  the  spiritual  superiors  with  whom  he  draws 
comparisons  much  to  their  disadvantage.  He  carries  himself 
with  offensive  independence  towards  those  who  would  act 
kindly  by  him,  like  the  Rector  of  Framley  or  Dr.  Tempest 
the  rural  dean.  He  will  hardly  accept  a  kindness  at  the  hands 
of  his  old  college  friend  Arabin,  to  whom  he  knows  that  he  has 
rendered  inestimable  services.  He  hates  the  soft  raiment  and  the 
luxuries  that  are  removed  so  hopelessly  beyond  his  reach.  Yet 
in  his  heart  he  envies  and  covets  them  all  the  time  for  the  sake 
of  the  wife  and  children  he  loves  so  dearly.  At  home  as  abroad 
he  is  irritable  and  ill-conditioned.  He  snarls  over  his  cold 
hearth  and  bare  board  ;  he  snubs  the  wife  of  his  bosom,  whom 
in  reality  he  reverences  as  a  ministering  angel.  Yet  he  never 
falters  in  the  dischai’ge  of  his  parochial  duties,  although 
his  charity  and  tenderness  towards  his  humble  flock  have 
almost  degenerated  into  matters  of  routine  with  him.  In  his 
threadbare  coat  and  his  patched  boots,  with  outbreaks  of  temper 
bordering  on  lunacy,  and  eccentricities  of  conduct  he  cannot 
explain  that  lay  him  open  to  a  charge  of  felony,  Crawley  is 
still  the  commanding  figure  among  all  the  comfortable  and  dig¬ 
nified  clergymen  in  the  volumes.  Nothing  can  be  better  than 
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his  behaviour  on  his  summons  to  the  bisliop’s  palace  at  Bar- 
chester,  where  he  drives  poor  Mrs.  Proudie  to  the  verge  of 
insanity  by  calmly  ignoring  her  through  his  long  official  inter¬ 
view,  unless  indeed  the  success  of  his  concluding  rebuke,  whose 
sting  must  have  temporarily  comforted  him  in  his  wretched¬ 
ness. 

‘  “  Sir,  you  will  find  that  your  wicked  threats  will  fall  baek  upon  your 
own  head,”  said  Mrs.  Proudie. 

‘  “Peace,  woman!  ”  Mr.  Crawley  said,  addressing  her  at  last.  The 
bishop  jumped  out  of  his  chair  at  hearing  the  wife  of  his  bosom  called 
a  woman.  But  he  jumped  rather  in  admiration  than  anger.  He  had 
already  begun  to  pereeive  that  Mr.  Crawley  was  a  man  who  had  better 
be  left  to  take  eare  of  the  souls  at  Ilogglestock,  at  any  rate  till  the  trial 
should  come  on. 

‘  “Woman !  ”  said  Mrs.  Proudie,  rising  to  her  feet,  as  though  she  really 
intended  some  personal  eneounter. 

‘  “  Madam,”  said  Mr.  Crawley,  “you  should  not  interfere  in  these  high 
matters.  You  simply  debase  your  husband’s  high  offiee.  The  distaff 
were  more  fitting  for  you.  My  lord,  good  morning.”  And  before  either 
of  them  could  speak  again,  he  was  out  of  the  room,  and  through  the 
hall,  and  beyond  the  gate,  and  standing  beneath  the  towers  of  the 
cathedral.  Yes,  he  had  in  truth,  he  thought,  crushed  the  bishop.  He 
had  succeeded  in  crumpling  the  bishop  up  within  the  clutch  of  his  fist.’ 

By  a  sublime  piece  of  retributive  justice  this  case  of  Mr. 
Crawley  is  the  death  of  Mrs.  Proudie ;  and  we  should  have 
been  aware,  even  had  we  not  gathered  it  from  the  title,  that 
her  death  must  close  the  ‘  Chronicles  of  Barset.’  For  we  should 
never  have  known  the  diocese  or  the  county  without  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  that  indomitable  advocate  of  the  rights  and  supremacy 
of  woman,  and  Mr.  Trollope  would  have  had  to  recast  his 
scheme,  had  he  continued  the  play  of  his  actors  when  the  most 
irrepressible  of  them  had  left  the  stage. 

Law  is  a  fertile  source  of  inspiration  to  Mr.  Trollope  as  to 
most  habitual  novel-writers,  and  in  ‘  Orley  Farm  ’  we  have  him 
in  the  full  swing  of  it.  Hitherto  he  has  introduced  us  chiefly 
to  members  of  the  different  firms  of  solictors  who  conducted 
the  business  of  our  friends  in  the  country.  But  here  in  a 
desperately  contested  lawsuit,  the  reputation  of  a  lady  as  well 
as  the  lauded  property  of  her  son  is  depending  on  the  issue. 
The  chief  interests  all  come  to  be  concentrated  in  the  court 
where  the  learned  Baron  ^Maltby  holds  the  scales  of  justice. 
Here  too  we  may  give  the  author  high  praise.  He  makes  no 
profession  of  interpreting  law,  of  weighing  evidence,  or  of 
technical  accuracy  in  forms.  The  Orley  Farm  case  is  very 
differently  conducted,  for  instance,  from  that  of  the  famous 
trial  at  York,  ‘  Uoe  detn.  Titmouse  v.  Solter,’  by  the  late  Mr. 
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Samuel  Warren.  Mr.  Trollope  does  not  set  the  legal  minds 
of  eminent  counsel  actually  in  motion,  following  them  through 
their  game  of  check  and  countercheck,  so  that  the  unprofes¬ 
sional  reader  must  acknowledge  that  the  description  is  by  the 
hand  of  a  master.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  his  habit  to  depre¬ 
cate  criticism  by  pleading  that  his  novelist’s  law  is  good  enough 
for  the  novelist’s  purpose.  But  he  takes  a  broad  man-of-the- 
world  view  of  the  different  classes  of  lawyers,  and  traces  the 
idiosyncrasies  of  their  varieties  with  a  conhdent  and  skilful 
hand.  Mr.  Chaffinbrass,  the  Old  Bailey  counsel,  is  almost  as 
lifelike  as  any  of  the  partners  in  the  unsavoury  firm  of  Saffron 
Hill  solicitors  in  Warren’s ‘Ten  Thousand  a  Year.’  There 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  caricature  in  the  portraiture  of  that 
terrible  adept  in  the  art  of  tormenting,  whose  transparent 
affectation  of  mildness  only  gives  fearful  warning  of  what  is  to 
come  when  he  has  warmed  to  his  work  and  is  irritated  by 
resistance  ;  when  the  little  wig  has  been  worked  to  the  back  of 
the  head,  and  the  small  ugly  red  eyes  are  gleaming  with  the 
malignity  of  the  wild  boar.  We  can  see  him  casting  his  pro¬ 
foundly  contemptuous  glance  at  Felix  Graham,  who,  believing 
that  a  lawyer  ought  to  be  honest  before  everything,  has  at  all 
events  proved  himself  a  fool  by  so  absurdly  mistaking  his  pro¬ 
fession.  And  yet  we  are  reminded  that  even  the  savage  Chaf¬ 
finbrass  is  human,  when  we  follow  him  after  his  superb  exertions 
to  his  home,  where  he  is  tenderly  cared  for  by  attentive  daugh¬ 
ters,  to  have  his  energies  recruited  by  fine  old  port.  Nor  is 
the  companion  picture  of  ]VIr.  Furnival  in  any  way  inferior, 
although  it  is  less  striking.  Mr.  Furnival  believes  in  the 
license  of  conscience  of  the  bar  almost  as  Implicitly  as  his 
brother  the  Old  Bailey  advocate ;  but  he  respects  the  suscep¬ 
tibilities  of  the  outside  world,  and  knows  the  value  of  reputa¬ 
tion  to  a  man  whose  branch  of  the  profession  may  lead  to  high 
promotion.  And  Judge  Staveley  is  the  model  of  a  noble- 
minded  English  lawyer  who  has  attained  to  well-deserved 
distinction,  and  might  have  come  to  honour  in  many  other 
pursuits.  He  has  good  classical  cultivation,  he  has  a  refined 
literary  taste,  and  he  has  liberality  enough  to  appreciate  the 
eccentric  Felix  Graham,  although  Felix,  thanks  to  his  fine¬ 
spun  scruples,  is  always  quarrelling  with  his  bread  and  butter. 
We  need  not  dwell  on  the  family  circle  at  Noningsby,  into 
which  Felix  has  the  extraordinary  good  fortune  to  be  Avel- 
comed.  The  quiet  charms  of  domestic  life  being  Mr.  Trollope’s 
specialite,  he  is  always  sure  to  excel  in  them  when  he  is  in  vein 
as  in  ‘  Orley  Farm.’  But  in  ‘  Orley  Farm ’his  vulgar  life 
appears  to  us  to  be  as  much  in  place  as  it  is  out  of  it  in  ‘  The 
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*  Last  Chronicles  of  Barset.’  The  humours  of  the  commercial 
room  contrast  the  gravity  of  the  law  courts,  and  the  Moulders 
and  the  Kantwises  falling  into  the  plan  of  the  story,  throw 
lively  gleams  of  relief  across  what  would  be  otherwise  sombre. 

Like  most  actively  minded  Englishmen,  Mr.  Trollope  takes 
an  earnest  interest  in  politics.  As  we  have  said  before,  it  is 
his  deep-seated  conviction  that  the  crowning  triumph  of  a  for¬ 
tunate  career  is  the  honour  of  representing  a  constituency. 
His  Plantagenet  Palliscr  is  the  type  of  the  hard--working 
patriot  whose  honourable  condition  is  helped  by  his  advantages 
of  birth  and  station,  and  who  fully  recognises  the  responsibilities 
he  has  inherited  with  his  birthright.  The  heir  presumptive  to 
the  title  and  great  possessions  of  the  Duke  of  Omnium,  with 
his  intense  earnestness  of  purpose  and  his  immense  capacity 
for  work,  is  one  of  those  politicians  who  may  exert  an  influence 
in  the  country  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  intrinsic  ability. 
They  baffle  the  hopes  of  the  socialists,  and  make  revolutions 
impossible,  by  placing  themselves  in  front  of  the  party  who 
would  otherwise  sap  their  position.  But  as  all  is  made  so 
easy  for  him,  there  is  much  that  is  necessarily  tame  in  the 
career  of  an  hereditary  politician,  cradled  in  the  purple.  So, 
availing  himself  of  a  form  of  legitimate  sensation  that  excites  our 
interest  and  engages  our  sympathies,  Mr.  Trollope  has  chro¬ 
nicled  the  parliamentary  vicissitudes  of  the  Irish  adventurer 
Phineas  Phinn.  George  Vavasour  in  *  Can  you  forgive  her  ?’ 
plays  his  venturesome  political  cards  with  a  plausible  prospect 
of  winning.  But  Phineas  goes  in  for  a  neck-or-nothing  game, 
when  all  the  probabilities  are  terribly  against  him.  Even  in 
the  comparatively  early  days  when  he  was  eating  his  dinners  in 
the  Temple,  a  brisk  competition  had  set  in  among  elderly 
moneyed  gentlemen  for  any  seat  that  seemed  going  a-begging, 
and  in  any  case  some  sort  of  property  qualification  must  have 
appeared  eminently  desirable  to  the  wirepullers  of  the  parties, 
in  the  promising  young  men  whom  they  hoped  to  make  useful. 
But  Phineas  had  neither  money  nor  connection.  It  is  true 
that  his  good  looks  and  pleasant  manners  served  him  even  more 
than  his  talents.  Yet  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  son 
of  an  Irish  provincial  doctor  must  have  been  deficient  in  those 
little  points  of  social  education  that  help  a  parvenu  to  such 
a  rise  as  his ;  while  Mr.  Trollope  is  discreetly  silent  as  to  the 
inevitable  brogue.  So  that,  in  our  opinion,  Mr.  Phineas’  career 
is  even  a  more  startling  romance  than  it  professes  to  be.  He 
has  such  marvellous  luck  in  the  seats  he  finds  and  the  friends 
he  makes.  We  can  easily  understand  the  causes  of  the  esteem 
in  which  such  a  man  as  Dr.  Thorne  was  held ;  but  it  is  by  no 
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means  made  clear  to  us  how  Phineas  came  to  be  held  in  such 
consideration  by  the  great  statesmen  who  were  leaders  of  his 
party.  The  tact  Avhich,  according  to  popular  notions,  is  by  no 
means  the  ordinary  attribute  of  his  countrymen,  with  the 
readiness,  eloquence,  and  self-confidence  that  are,  Avill  not 
explain  everything.  Feminine  influences  may  count  for  more 
than  is  often  supposed  in  public  measures  and  political  com¬ 
binations  ;  yet  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  the  friendship  of 
a  Lady  Laura  Standish  should  have  pushed  her  protege  as  it 
did.  To  be  sure,  Phineas’  meteor-like  transit  across  the  poli¬ 
tical  horizon,  so  far  as  the  first  part  of  his  history  is  concerned, 
was  as  brief  as  it  was  brilliant.  He  fades  out  of  the  lofty 
spheres  in  which  for  a  time  he  has  shed  his  radiance,  and  has 
to  console  himself  with  a  tolerable  income  as  an  Irish  poor-law 
inspector,  which  he  owes  to  the  unwonted  gratitude  of  his  late 
allies.  But,  on  second  thoughts,  Mr.  Trollope  determines  that 
the  retirement  should  only  be  a  temporary  eclipse,  and  Phineas 
Redux  takes  a  new  departure,  establishing  himself  solidly  by 
a  wealthy  marriage.  Yet  we  should  not  advise  any  aspiring 
young  barrister  to  imitate  the  example  of  this  fortunate />ar- 
penw,  who  began  at  the  wrong  end,  as  his  counsellor  Mr.  LcAve, 
pointed  out  to  him. 

But  in  following  Phineas  through  the  fluctuations  of  his  luck 
we  get  a  very  fair  popular  notion  of  the  inner  w'orking  of 
parliamentary  government,  and  of  the  w'ays  of  men  in  exalted 
office.  We  are  admitted  to  the  confidences  of  Premiers  and 
Secretaries  of  State  with  colleagues  and  whips,  with  their 
private  staffs,  and  the  wives  of  their  bosom.  We  are  invited 
to  the  assembling  of  aristocratic  caucuses  in  country  houses, 
where  peers  too  great  or  too  indolent  to  care  for  place  are 
called  into  grave  consultation.  We  even  penetrate  into 
inner  councils  of  the  Cabinet,  and  we  may  say  that  in  that 
high  political  society  Mr.  Trollope’s  imagination  appears  to 
have  served  him  w'ell.  The  men,  of  course,  are  drawn  chiefly 
from  life.  Yet  although  w'e  hit  off  here  and  there  unmistak¬ 
able  features  of  resemblance,  it  is  impossible  absolutely  to  iden¬ 
tify  any  of  them.  We  know  who  must  have  sat  for  Mr. 
Gresham,  Mr.  Mildmay,  JVIr.  Monk,  and  above  all  for  Mr. 
Turnbull ;  but  if  we  were  to  venture  to  make  positive  affirma¬ 
tion  to  that  effect,  Mr.  Trollope  could  easily  prove  a  negative. 
That  transmuting  of  contemporary  historical  biography  into 
fiction  naturally  protluces  more  or  less  effective  work  for  which 
the  author  can  claim  no  special  credit.  But  the  secondary 
politicians,  the  Barrington  Earles,  the  Laurence  FitzGibbons, 
and  the  Lord  Fawns,  necessarily  give  greater  scope  for  the 
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play  of  original  talent,  and  to  these  Mr.  Trollope  has,  gene¬ 
rally  speaking,  done  very  satisfactory  justice.  Mr.  Palliser  is 
purely  imaginary,  and  on  no  one  has  he  apparently  bestowed 
greater  thought  or  ])ains.  In  Mr.  Palliser’s  case,  he  appa¬ 
rently  rather  courted  difficulties  than  otherwise.  The  future 
prime  minister,  as  we  see  him  first,  is  singularly  uninteresting 
and  unpromising.  He  is  the  incarnation  of  high-born  respect¬ 
ability,  and  his  only  idea  of  recreation  is  in  the  driest  of 
occupations.  His  threatened  liaison  with  Lady  Dumbello  is  the 
sole  sign  of  his  being  accessible  to  the  temptations  to  which 
meaner  mortals  sometimes  succumb ;  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  it 
rather  increases  our  regard  for  him  than  otherwise,  more  espe¬ 
cially  as  so  little  harm  comes  of  it.  Socially,  his  chilling  pro¬ 
priety  of  demeanour  w’ould  fall  like  a  wet  blanket  on  the 
liveliest  dinner  party.  Politically,  he  should  be  safe,  for 
assuredly  he  is  slow.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  conceive  any 
woman  falling  in  love  with  him,  and  the  more  so  that  he  is  such 
a  magnificent  match.  When  he  negotiates  an  alliance  with 
Lady  Glencora  McClusky,  we  heartily  ])ity  that  warm-hearted 
young  person,  and  fear  that  she  has  only  chosen  less  happily  than 
had  she  mated  with  the  spendthrift  Burgo  Fitzgerald.  Yet  in 
course  of  time  we  are  actually  made  to  like  Mr.  Palliser,  while 
all  along  he  has  commanded  our  respect.  If  he  was  objectionably 
free  from  moral  flaws  as  a  young  man,  as  a  statesman,  and  as 
a  parliamentary  leader,  he  is  the  soul  not  only  of  honour  but 
of  delicacy.  A  certain  diffidence  that  is  not  ungraceful  in  his 
circumstances  is  his  besetting  sin,  and  when  he  has  climbed  to 
heights  he  acknowledges  to  be  above  his  capabilities,  we  regard 
him  with  a  mixture  of  admiration  and  compassion.  Happy  in 
the  activity  and  routine  of  subordinate  place,  he  is  wretched 
under  the  w'eight  of  accumulating  responsibilities ;  his  unsus¬ 
pected  sensitiveness  gives  him  continual  matter  for  melancholy 
reflection,  and  he  becomes  almost  sublime  in  his  persistency  in 
standing  to  his  post  M'hen  the  leaving  it  would  bring  intense 
personal  relief.  Such  a  man  would  of  course  make  an  un¬ 
impeachable  husband  and  father  in  the  common  acceptation. 
But  both  he  and  Lady  Glencora  are  really  as  happy  as  so  ill- 
assorted  a  pair  could  be  expected  to  be.  He  gains  her  love 
after  their  marriage,  and  the  chivalrousness  and  real  tenderness 
by  which  he  wins  it  bring  out  the  more  engaging  qualities 
which  his  shyness  has  studied  to  conceal. 

Although  Mr.  Trollope  likes  to  take  people  to  continental 
towns,  and  has  laid  his  love  scenes  in  all  manner  of  places, 
from  Basle  and  its  balcony  over  the  Rhine  to  Jerusalem 
and  the  groves  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  he  has  confined  him- 
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self  to  foreign  life  in  only  one  or  two  of  his  minor  novels.  His 
‘  Nina  Balatka  ’  and  his  ‘  Linda  Tressel  ’  preceded,  as  we 
fancy,  by  some  years,  the  ‘  Golden  Lion  of  Grandpere,’  appear¬ 
ing  in  serial  form  in  ‘  Blackwood’s  Magazine,’  and  both  are 
clever  in  their  way,  though  somewhat  brusque  in  arrangement. 
There  is  plenty  of  local  colour  laid  on,  nor  could  Mr.  Trollope 
have  easily  found  more  picturesque  locations  for  his  personages 
than  the  superbly  situated  city  on  the  rushing  Moldau,  or  the 
old  imperial  free  town  in  ‘the  broad  Franconian  meadow-lands.’ 
The  main  defect  is  that  his  foreigners  are  virtually  English  to 
all  intents  and  purposes.  And  as  it  has  never  been  his  practice 
to  condense,  he  rather  rushes  to  the  extreme  of  abruptness  in 
plunging  in  medias  res.  Here  is  the  opening  sentence  of 
‘  Nina  Balatka :  ’ — ‘Nina  Balatka  w’as  a  maiden  of  Prague, 

‘  bom  of  Christian  parents  and  herself  a  Christian — but  she 
‘  loved  a  Jew  ;  and  this  is  her  story.’  That  is  going  straight  to 
the  point  with  a  vengeance,  and  it  is  only  subsequently  by 
incidental  allusion  that  we  are  made  to  understand  how  it 
came  about  that  Anton  Trendellsohn  is  become  lord  of  her 
affections.  But  their  after  struggles  are  graphically  depicted 
when  she  has  to  hold  to  her  love  against  the  objurgations  of 
her  relatives,  and  when  her  lover  unconsciously  conspires  with 
them  to  disenchant  her  by  showing  the  low-minded  suspicion 
which  they  have  told  her  is  the  badge  of  his  race.  Anton  is 
neither  a  noble  nor  a  pleasant  character.  Nina  is  become 
somewhat  hard  and  unfeminine,  owing  to  the  self-reliant  and 
pinching  life  she  has  led.  Ziska  Zamenoy,  her  cousin  and 
Anton’s  rival,  shows  disadvantageously  even  as  compared 
with  the  Jew;  and  Souchey,  the  old  family  servant  of  the 
Balatkas,  is  as  cross-grained  a  piece  of  grumbling  fidelity  as 
one  has  often  encountered  either  in  fact  or  in  fiction.  In¬ 
deed,  with  the  exception  of  Nina  herself,  the  whole  cast  of 
the  actors  is  the  very  reverse  of  engaging.  But  that  only 
serves  to  bring  out  into  stronger  relief  the  troubles  and  anxieties 
of  the  lonely  girl  who  has  to  look  after  the  ruined  and  bed¬ 
ridden  father  who  is  a  care  instead  of  a  companion  and  a  com¬ 
fort  to  her.  All  along  we  are  greatly  in  doubt  as  to  whether 
Anton  and  Nina  will  ever  make  a  match  of  it ;  whether  their 
misunderstandings  will  not  turn  mutual  love  into  repulsion ; 
and  whether  it  would  be  for  the  happiness  of  either  that  they 
should  marry.  But  Anton,  in  spite  of  his  insulting  doubts, 
gives  unmistakable  evidences  of  his  devotion,  and  he  shows 
generosity  in  great  matters.  So  that  we  think  the  situation  is 
solved  as  satisfactorily  as  may  be,  when  he  finally  weds  the 
Christian  maiden,  but  takes  her  away  from  their  people  at 
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Prague  to  a  place  where  there  is  less  bitterness  of  blood  and 
creed. 

Poor  Linda  Tressel  is  even  less  lucky  in  her  admirers,  and 
more  kindly  treated  by  her  guardian  and  only  friend.  It  seems 
scarcely  natural  that  her  pious  aunt,  Madame  Staubach,  should 
be  so  earnest  to  save  her  from  the  snares  of  the  world  by 
forcing  upon  her  so  very  unsuitable  a  match  as  the  ill-con¬ 
ditioned  old  gentleman  who  might  have  been  her  father. 
Madame  Staubach  reminds  us  of  the  pious  inquisitor  who 
tortures  his  miserable  victim  out  of  concern  for  the  victim’s 
soul.  Her  perverted  conscientiousness  triumphs  over  the  re- 
lentings  of  her  natural  affection,  and  Linda  has  nowhere  to  turn 
for  sympathy,  since  her  aunt  has  become  her  enemy  on  iron 
j)rinciple.  No  wonder  she  lends  a  willing  ear  to  the  seductive 
whispers  and  caresses  of  a  youth  who  very  deservedly  bears 
the  worst  of  characters.  She  is  saved  by  an  accident  from 
the  misery  of  a  union  with  him ;  but  we  feel  all  along  that 
she  has  no  hopes  of  happiness,  since  Mr.  Trollope  has  pro¬ 
vided  no  hero  in  reserve  to  step  in  at  the  right  moment  to  the 
rescue.  And  accordingly  hers  is  a  most  melancholy  end.  She 
seeks  for  tranquillity  in  flight,  and  reaches  a  haven  of  refuge, 
but  only  to  expire  in  the  arms  of  her  newly  found  relations 
and  friends.  In  his  descriptions  of  the  grand  old  city  of 
Nuremberg,  Mr.  Trollope  has  made  good  use  of  his  eyes  and 
memory ;  and  Linda’s  lot  seems  the  more  deplorable  that  her 
loving  nature  might  have  made  so  bright  and  peaceful  a  home 
in  her  quaint  three-gabled  house  on  the  little  island  in  the 
Pegnitz. 

The  title  of  the  latest  of  the  novels — ‘  The  American 
‘  Senator  ’ — is  decidedly  a  misnomer.  Mi‘.  Gotobed  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  actual  story,  and  is  merely  introduced  to 
indicate  the  peculiarities  of  our  English  customs  as  seen  from 
the  shrewdly  American  point  of  view.  It  strikes  us  that  this 
must  have  been  one  of  the  occasions  on  which  Mr.  Trollope, 
casting  about  for  a  subject,  made  a  rather  impulsive  and  unfor¬ 
tunate  choice.  It  occurred  to  him  that  it  ought  to  be  a  happy 
idea  to  introduce  a  ’cute  American  to  English  country  society, 
and  he  did  not  fully  forecast  the  difficulties  of  handling  him 
successfully.  Mr.  Gotobed  is  nothing  if  he  is  not  inquisitive 
and  voluble.  In  his  quest  after  information  he  forces  on 
discussions  a  tort  et  a  trnvers  on  those  English  institutions 
which  puzzle  or  scandalise  him ;  and  as  he  is  represented  as 
boring  the  unfortunates  he  fastens  upon,  it  follows  that  he 
bores  Mr.  Trollope’s  readers.  The  action  is  thrust  aside,  and 
interest  in  it  must  languish,  while  the  questions  of  the  Poor 
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Laws,  of  church  patronage,  or  of  the  relation  of  landlord  and 
tenant  are  being  thoroughly  ventilated.  There  is  some  incon¬ 
sistency  besides  in  so  intelligent  a  man  bringing  a  mind  so 
entirely  blank  to  the  investigation  of  life  in  England.  Had 
he  but  glanced  beforehand  through  the  antiquated  pages  of 
his  countryman,  Washington  Irving,  he  would  have  found  con¬ 
siderably  less  to  astonish  him  in  the  old  country.  But  the 
result  is  that  most  people  will  be  inclined  to  imitate  the  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dillborough, 
and  see  the  less  of  the  senator  the  better  they  know  him.  The 
story  in  itself  is  sufficiently  entertaining,  though  it  falls  far 
short  of  the  author’s  highest  mark.  We  have  a  minute  de¬ 
scription  of  the  complication  of  the  wheels  in  the  machinery  of 
ordinary  country  society.  There  are  the  worthy  residents  of 
the  dull  little  town  of  Dillborough,  professional  and  com¬ 
mercial,  with  their  degrees  of  precedence  rigidly  observed,  and 
their  absorbing  interest  in  the  trifles  of  local  gossip.  There 
are  the  neighbouring  squires,  and  the  gentlemen  farmers,  and 
the  yeomen,  and  finally  there  are  local  aristocrats,  like  Lord 
Ruftbrd,  who  spends  his  time  and  income  on  the  national  sports 
with  the  spirit  of  a  fine  young  English  nobleman.  Of  course 
Mr.  Trollope  takes  advantage  of  his  opportunities  to  indulge 
himself  in  those  hunting  pictures  in  which  he  always  excels.  In 
his  pace  across  country  he  has  scarcely  the  dash  of  some  more 
especially  sporting  writers,  but  he  goes  fully  as  carefully  over 
the  ground,  and  with  quite  as  hearty  enjoyment.  Nothing 
amazes  the  unenlightened  mind  of  the  American  so  much  as 
the  phenomena  of  the  Ruffbrdshire  pack.  He  cannot  under¬ 
stand  keeping  up  a  great  establishment  of  hounds  when  a  few 
useful  couples  would  have  amply  answered  the  purpose.  He 
cannot  conceive  that  farmers  should  look  on  complacently  at  a 
charge  of  heavy  cavalry,  or  even  lead  it,  across  their  own 
new-sown  wheatlands ;  and  he  is  fairly  silenced  by  the  reserved 
Mr.  Runce,  who  declares  that  he  would  make  the  pack 
welcome  to  his  wife’s  bedroom  if  the  hounds  should  happen  to 
take  that  line.  But  it  is  only  when  he  is  present  at  the  dis¬ 
closure  of  a  case  of  fox-poisoning  which  subsequently  throws 
half  the  country  into  a  ferment,  that  he  learns  how  deeply 
rooted  are  our  feelings  as  to  the  most  sacredly  conservative 
of  rural  institutions. 

At  the  same  time  there  is  a  very  fair  proportion  of  love- 
making  to  enliven,  for  lady  readers,  the  American’s  political 
talk  and  the  details  of  the  case  of  vulpicide.  We  have  Mr. 
Trollope’s  habitual  combination  in  duplicate — the  girl  who 
hesitates  between  a  couple  of  admirers ;  and  when  we  embrace. 
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in  a  comprehensive  retrospect,  the  long  series  of  his  works,  it  is 
curious  to  observe  how  ingeniously  he  has  contrived  to  vary 
that  very  commonplace  and  unoriginal  idea.  Time  after  time 
in  his  practical  experience  it  has  been  as  fruitful  of  interest  and 
fresh  situations  as  if  it  had  never  been  handled  before.  In  ‘  The 
‘  American  Senator,’  for  the  sake  perhaps  of  ma  king  the  most  of 
a  contrast,  the  very  different  heroines  run  into  opposite 
extremes.  Mary  Masters,  daughter  of  the  Dillborough  attor¬ 
ney,  is  rather  prosaic  and  retiring,  and  the  only  thing  that  is 
romantic  about  her  is  the  girl’s  natural  longing  after  love, 
while  the  handsome  and  highly  connected  Arabella  Trefoil 
shows  a  contempt  for  the  conventionalities  and  a  brazen 
audacity  in  her  husband-hunting,  which,  as  her  common  sense 
should  have  told  her,  must  infallibly  frighten  her  game.  She 
reminds  us  unpleasantly  of  the  caricatures  of  society  in  *  The 
‘  Way  we  live  now,’  and  while  we  can  heartily  congratulate 
Lord  Ilufford  on  having  escaped  her,  we  cannot  bring  ourselves 
to  believe  that  his  lordship  was  in  serious  danger.  For,  after 
all,  he  is  a  gentleman  and  no  fool,  while  Miss  Trefoil,  in  the  ar¬ 
dour  with  which  she  spreads  her  snares  in  his  sight,  has  almost 
renounced  her  claims  to  be  a  lady.  Indeed,  the  leading  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  book  recommend  themselves  to  us  much  more  than 
the  women.  Lord  Rufibrd  is  a  favourable  specimen  of  Mr. 
Trollope’s  stalwart  young  English  country  gentleman,  with 
iron  health  and  ample  means,  who,  by  the  evident  zest  with  which 
he  throws  himself  into  his  amusements,  deprecates  severe  con¬ 
demnation  of  his  indefatigable  idleness.  Lawrence  Twentyman 
is  a  good  sample  of  the  English  ‘  squireen,’  who  has  similar 
tastes  with  Lord  Rufford  in  his  own  particular  sphere,  but  who 
spares  the  time  to  keep  things  going  about  his  homestead. 
Nor  are  we  by  any  means  sure  that  Mary  Masters  might  not 
have  done  better  to  accept  him,  although  the  middle-aged 
admirer,  on  whom  she  bestows  herself,  does  inherit  the  acres  of 
Bragton.  But  although  ‘The  American  Senator’  is  unequal 
and  somewhat  awkwardly  put  together,  it  shows  no  falling  off 
in  force ;  so  that,  on  the  principle  of  averages  and  invariable 
alternations  to  which  we  have  adverted,  we  may  hope  that 
the  next  novel  of  its  author  will  do  greater  credit  to  his  well- 
earned  reputation. 
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Art.  VIII. — A  Historg  of  Eton  College.  1440--1875.  By 

H.  C.  Maxweli.  Lytk,  !M.A.  With  Illustrations. 

London:  1875. 

^iiE  existence  of  the  Eton  cultus  (there  is  no  English  equi¬ 
valent  for  the  idea)  is  a  fact  strange  undoubtedly,  but 
not  unnatural.  Eton  is  not  the  oldest  of  our  public  schools  ; 
the  founder  had  recourse  to  the  great  foundation  of  William  of 
Wykeham  for  some  of  his  statutes,  and  acknowledged  the 
obligation.  He  copied  from  the  same  source  the  association  of  a 
school  for  y'outh  with  a  college  in  one  of  the  two  Eng¬ 
lish  Universities.  Though  now  by  far  the  largest  of  the  old 
schools,  and,  if  not  actually  the  largest,  at  least  among  the 
largest  of  all  schools,  old  or  new,  in  the  Queen’s  dominions,  it 
has  not  always  been  so.  Within  living  memory',  we  believe,  it 
has  been  exceeded  in  numbers  by  Harrow,  and  at  other  periods 
of  its  history  it  has  been  exceeded  by  others.  It  has  perhaps, 
on  the  whole,  a  greater  list  of  names  among  its  former  pupils 
than  any  other  school  can  boast ;  yet  there  are  great  and  all 
but  unequalled  names  to  be  found  in  the  ancient  rolls  of  West¬ 
minster  and  Winchester,  of  Harrow  and  the  Charter  House. 
Still,  probably  at  the  present  day  no  member  even  of  the 
scholastic  senate  would  seriously  dispute  with  klton  the  rank 
and  title  of  Princeps  Senatus  ;  and  outside  the  influence  of  the 
public  schools,  amongst  the  mass  of  Englishmen,  the  pre¬ 
eminence  of  Eton  is  always  assumed. 

It  is,  as  we  have  said,  the  largest  in  number,  or  amongst  the 
largest ;  it  has  always  been  by  far  the  most  splendid  in  its 
religious  and  secular  buildings.  Its  situation  does  not  need 
the  poetry'  of  Gray  to  strike  the  heart  and  mind  of  everyone 
capable  of  feeling  the  beauty  of  a  noble  river  and  of  broad 
meadows  so  planted  with  great  trees  as  to  look  like  a  stately 
park.  Separated  from  it  only  by  the  Thames  lies  a  portion 
of  Windsor  Park  ;  and  towering  over  it,  so  as  to  be  constantly 
in  the  sight  of  every  Eton  man  and  boy,  stands  Windsor 
Castle,  the  most  magnificent  residence  of  the  English  Sove¬ 
reign — we  should  hardly  exaggerate  if  we  said  of  any  sovereign. 
And  its  wealth,  of  which  its  noble  architecture  is  but  the 
material  symbol  and  expression,  great  already’,  and  rapidly 
increasing  with  the  value  of  its  property  in  and  near  London, 
strikes  the  mind,  and  even  the  senses,  if  it  does  not  appeal  to 
the  imagination.  These  things  all  men  can  see,  and  the  effect 
of  them  all  fair  men  will  acknoAvledge. 

What  was  the  real  merit  of  the  Eton  system  of  school  life  is 
VOL.  CXLVI.  NO.  CCC.  K  K 
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no  doubt  a  matter  as  to  which  men  widely  differ  in  opinion. 
We  are  not  speaking  of  the  teaching  or  instruction,  but  of 
the  freedom  from  supervision,  and  independence  of  any  visible 
control,  in  which  so  much  of  the  school  life  of  an  Eton  hoy  is 
or  was  habitually  passed.  Till  thirty  years  ago  it  stood  alone 
in  this  respect  among  English  schools.  Good  or  bad,  beneficial 
or  injurious,  its  system  was  peculiar.  In  the  manliness  of 
character  which  as  a  rule  it  developed,  in  the  thorough  happi¬ 
ness  which  most  boys  enjoyed  in  the  latter  years  (we  say 
nothing  of  the  earlier)  of  an  Eton  life,  is  to  be  found  perhaps 
an  adequate,  certainly  a  very  natural  and  intelligible,  reason 
for  the  enthusiastic  devotion  with  which  most  Eton  men  cling 
to  the  memory  of  their  old  school,  and  of  the  years  they  passed 
in  its  studies  and  its  pastimes. 

Yet  of  this  great  school,  the  centre  of  a  cultus  Avhich  has  no 
parallel,  there  has  never  been  up  to  the  present  day  anything 
which  can  be  called  a  history.  A  volume  or  two  of  stories 
and  recollections,  slight  though  interesting,  are  all  which  Eton 
men  can  turn  to  for  a  record  of  its  trials  or  its  glories  from  the 
fifteenth  century  to  the  nineteenth.*  Mr.  Lyte’s  book  is  an 
attempt  to  supply  a  want  which  certainly  exists.  He  would 
not  himself  say  that  as  a  history  it  is  complete.  A  real  history 
of  Eton  would  require  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
England  and  of  English  scholarship  from  the  time  of  Henry  VI. 
to  our  own,  and  could  be  contained  only  in  volumes  the  pro¬ 
portions  of  which  would  dwarf  the  moderate  though  handsome 
book  which  is  before  us.  Mr.  Lyte  does  not  exhaust  the 
subject,  but  he  has  produced  a  very  valuable  and  interesting 
book,  and  especially  in  all  the  earlier  part  of  it,  in  which  he  is 
concerned  with  the  foundation  and  the  first  fortunes  of  Eton, 
his  materials  will  have,  to  most  readers,  the  freshness  of  novelty, 
and  to  all  the  interest  of  skilful  handling.  A  sentence  must  be 
permitted  us  of  just  praise  for  the  execution  of  the  book  as  a 
work  of  art ;  it  has  been  carefully  and  beautifully  printed,  and 
the  illustrations  are  excellent,  both  for  fidelity  and  for  feeling. 

FeAv  subjects  would  be  more  interesting  to  a  man  with  anti¬ 
quarian  perseverance  and  historical  power  than  to  linger  over 
the  records,  imperfect  as  they  are,  of  the  first  foundation  of  the 
great  school.  It  may  be  that,  by  the  discovery  and  publication  of 
other  sets  of  letters  like  the  correspondence  of  Bekynton,  we 
may  learn  hereafter  from  whom  came  the  suggestion,  and  to 


*  A  slight,  but,  so  far  as  it  goes,  valuable  and  accurate  account  of 
Eton,  by  Sir  Edward  Creasy,  published  in  1848,  hardly  interl’eres  with 
the  general  truth  of  this  statement. 
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whom  is  due  the  full  conception,  of  the  noble  school  and 
college  which  Henry  VI.  founded.  The  king’s  uncle  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  Cardinal  Beaufort  William  of  Wykeham’s 
successor  in  the  Bishopric  of  Winchester,  Archbishop  Chichele, 
Bekynton,  and  Langton,  Vice-Chancellor  of  Cambridge,  have 
all  been  named  as  persons  who  might,  or  did,  suggest  to  the 
king  the  first  idea  of  Eton  and  of  King’s.  We  hardly  know 
enough  of  the  real  character  of  Henry  VI.  to  judge  whether 
he  himself  was  to  any  extent  the  real  author  of  the  plan  which 
he  appears  to  have  delineated,  and  which  he  began  to 
execute.  The  conception  was  of  striking  grandeur.  Not 
only  was  the  foundation  itself  on  a  noble  scale,  but  there 
are  intimations  more  or  less  clear  that  he  contemplated 
the  accession  of  those  non-foundation  members  who,  under 
the  name  of  Oppidans,  have  in  later  times  formed  by  far 
the  majority,  as  they  have  raised  the  character  and  widened 
enormously  the  influence  of  Eton  School.  The  buildings,  as 
Henry  VI.  designed  them,  would  have  been  unique  in  charac¬ 
ter  and  almost  unparalleled  in  magnificence.  The  chapel  was 
to  have  been  on  the  scale  of  a  cathedral,  and  would  have 
exceeded  the  glorious  building  in  the  sister  college  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  in  size  and  splendour.  The  other  buildings  would  have 
been  fit  adjuncts  to  such  a  chapel,  and  the  result  would  have 
been  the  grandest  and  stateliest  home  of  learning  in  the  whole 
world.  The  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster,  the  dethronement 
and  death  of  Henry,  and  the  accession  and  character  of  Edward 
IV.,  curtailed  the  wealth,  clouded  the  rising  prosperity,  and 
wellnigh  strangled  the  young  life  of  the  nascent  institution. 
Fortune  favoured  it,  however,  and  the  great  ability  and  distinc¬ 
tion  of  its  early  provosts  and  head-masters  carried  it  safely 
through  the  troubles  of  York  and  Lancaster,  and  the  still  more 
serious  dangers  of  the  Reformation  and  the  great  Parliamentary 
struggle.  It  emerged  from  the  storms  of  those  times  somewhat 
plundered  indeed,  somewhat  shorn  of  the  wealth  and  splendour 
with  which  Henry  VI.  had  endowed  it,  but  still  a  wealthy  and 
powerful  body,  growing  in  riches  with  the  steady  increase  in 
the  value  of  property,  and  in  power,  as  its  former  scholars  mul¬ 
tiplied,  and  as  many  of  them  rose  to  place  and  influence  in  the 
Church  and  in  the  State. 

AVhatever  may  be  said  of  its  educational  claims  upon  the 
affection  and  gratitude  of  its  pupils  in  later  times,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  for  many  years  after  its  foundation  their  grati¬ 
tude  was  justified  by  the  soundness  (according  to  the  standard 
of  those  days)  of  the  learning  which  followed  from  a  real  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  course  of  study  prescribed  at  that  time  at  Eton. 
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What  is  termed  a  consuetudinarium  exists  amongst  the  MSS. 
given  to  Corpus  Christ!  College  at  Cambridge  by  Archbishop 
Parker,  from  which  we  are  able  to  collect  the  whole  curriculum 
of  Eton  in  the  sixteenth  century  and  the  hours  taken  up  by 
study. 

‘Like  the  boys  on  Wykeham’s  foundation,  the  Eton  scholars  rose 
early,  being  awakened  at  five  by  one  of  the  praepostors,  who  thundered 
forth  Surgite.  While  dressing  they  chanted  prayers,  probably  consist¬ 
ing  of  Latin  psalms,  in  alternate  verses.  Each  boy  had  to  make  his 
own  bed,  and  to  sweep  the  dust  from  under  it  into  the  middle  of  the 
Long  Chamber,  whence  it  was  removed  by  four  juniors  selected  for  the 
purpose  by  the  pra;postors.  All  then  went  downstairs  two  and  two  to 
wash — doubtless  at  the  “  children’s  pump  ”  mentioned  in  the  audit 
books.  There  was  no  morning  service  for  the  boys  in  the  church,  as 
there  was  at  Winchester ;  so,  their  ablutions  ended,  they  proceeded  at 
once  to  their  respective  places  in  the  schoolroom.  The  usher  came  in 
at  six,  and,  kneeling  at  the  upper  end  of  the  room,  read  prayers.  While 
he  was  engaged  in  teaching  the  lower  foiins,  one  of  the  prajpostors 
made  a  list  of  those  who  were  late  for  prayers,  while  the  Freepostor 
JmmvndanoTvm  had  to  examine  the  faces  and  hands  of  his  schoolfellows 
in  order  to  report  any  who  appeared  dirty,  to  the  head-master  on  his 
entry  at  seven  o’clock.  Work  of  various  kinds  was  carried  on  until 
after  nine,  when  there  w’as  a  short  interval,  possibly  for  breakfast,  as  at 
Winchester,  though  Malim  makes  no  allusion  to  any  such  meal.  At 
ten  o’clock  one  of  the  praepostors  shouted  Ad  preces  consurgite,  to  recall 
the  boys  to  school,  where,  standing  in  order  on  either  side  of  the  room, 
they  had  to  recite  further  prayers. 

‘  Dinner  was  served  at  eleven  o’clock,  and  the  boys  marched  to  the 
hall  and  back  in  double  file.  The  work  in  school  began  again  at  mid¬ 
day,  and  lasted  continuously  till  three.  The  afternoon  play-time  ended 
at  four,  and  was  followed  by  another  hour  of  lessons.  At  five  the 
boys  again  left  the  school  in  procession,  apparently  for  supper. 

‘  The  duties  of  the  master  and  usher  were  now  ended  for  the  day,  as 
the  work  between  six  and  eight  was  carried  on  under  the  superintend¬ 
ence  of  monitors  chosen  from  among  the  members  of  the  seventh  form. 
There  was  a  slight  break  at  seven  o’clock  for  another  meal,  which 
probably  consisted  only  of  a  draught  of  beer  and  a  slice  of  bread.  At 
eight  the  boys  went  to  bed  chanting  prayers’  (pp.  144-5.) 

Such  were  the  hours  given  to  schoolwork  on  the  four  first 
working  days  in  the  week.  Friday  and  Saturday  were  devoted 
partly  to  examinations  in  what  had  been  done  during  the  four 
preceding  days,  and  occasionally  to  the  delivery  of  speeches  or 
recitations.  The  course  of  study  is  given  to  us  from  the  same 
authority. 

‘  It  is  clear  that  Latin  was  almost  the  only  subject  of  study,  and  that 
no  means  of  inculcating  a  sound  knowledge  of  it  was  neglected.  The 
lower  boys  had  to  decline  and  conjugate  words,  and  their  seniors  had 
to  repeat  rules  of  grammar,  for  the  illustration  of  which  short  phrases. 
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called  Vulgaria,  were  composed  and  committed  to  memory.  Some 
sort  of  Latin  composition,  however  brief,  was  a  necessary  portion  of  the 
daily  work  of  every  Eton  scholar.  In  the  lower  forms  it  was  confined 
to  the  literal  translation  of  an  English  sentence  or  passage,  while  in  the 
fifth  form  it  consisted  of  a  theme  on  a  subject  set  by  the  master.  The 
boys  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  forms  used  to  write  verses.  No  gradus 
ad  Farnassum  then  existed,  to  assist  the  would-be  poets  in  finding  suit¬ 
able  words  for  their  compositions,  so  they  had  to  rely  on  the  contents 
of  their  own  MS.  note-books  for  “  flowers,  phrases,  or  idioms  of  speech, 
antitheses,  epithets,  synonyms,  proverbs,  similes,  comparisons,  anecdotes, 
descriptions  of  times,  places,  and  persons,  fables,  bons-mots,  figures,  and 
apothegms.”  The  master  and  usher  used  to  read  aloud  and  explain  to 
the  boys  the  passages  which  were  to  be  learnt  by  heart.  The  books 
studied  in  the  school  were : — 

‘  In  the  first  form,  Cato,  and  Vives. 

‘  In  the  second,  Terence,  Lucian's  “  Dialogues  ”  (in  Latin),  and 
“  iEsop’s  Fables  ”  (in  Latin). 

‘  In  the  third,  Terence,  “  ..Esop’s  Fables  ”  (in  Latin),  and  selections 
by  Sturmius  from  Cicero’s  “  Epistles.” 

‘  In  the  fourth,  Terence,  Ovid’s  “  Tristia,”  and  the  Epigrams  of 
Martial,  Catullus,  and  Sir  Thomas  IMore. 

‘  In  the  fifth,  Ovid’s  “  Metamorphoses,”  Horace,  Cicero’s  Epistles, 
Valerius  Maximus,  Lucius  Florus,  Justin,  and  “  Sysembrotus.” 

‘  In  tho  sixth  and  seventh,  Ctesar’s  “  Commentiiries,”  Cicero  “  de 
Officiis  ”  and  “  de  Amicitia,”  Virgil,  Lucan,  and  the  Greek  Grammar  ’ 
(pp.  146-7.) 

Holidays,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  boys  had  at  Easter  and  at 
Christmas,  but  not  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word ;  for  they 
stayed  at  Eton,  and  though  the  work  was  less,  they  were  not 
allowed  to  be  idle.  The  only  vacation,  in  our  sense,  during  the 
whole  year,  when  the  boys  were  allowed  to  leave  Eton  for 
their  homes,  lasted  for  three  weeks,  and  three  weeks  only, 
beginning  on  Ascension  Day  and  ending  on  the  eve  of  the 
Feast  of  Corpus  Christi.  The  school  hours  and  the  length  of 
school  times  at  Eton  in  the  sixteenth  century  may  well  put  to 
shame  our  modern  tutors  and  modem  scholars.  At  Eton  the 
vacations  are  now,  even  without  extra  weeks  of  holiday,  more 
than  four  months  in  the  year;  and  we  are  gravely  told  that 
the  six  months  of  Oxford  vacations  (sometimes,  Avhen  Easter 
falls  early,  running  far  into  a’seventh)  are  absolutely  essential 
for  the  maintenance  of  bodily  health  and  mental  freshness  in 
the  College  Tutor  or  the  University  Professor.* 


•  In  this  matter  of  vacations  Cambridge  is  no  doubt  much  better . 
Tliere  in  most  of  the  Colleges,  certainly  in  Trinity,  it  is  possible, 
under  College  sanction  and  proper  restrictions,  to  continue  reading  in 
the  University  during  the  long  vacation.  At  Oxford  it  is,  or  certainly 
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'  Mr.  Lyte  does  not  tell  us,  nor  probably  is  it  now  to  be 
ascertained,  when  or  by  what  steps  the  change  of  system 
between  the  sixteenth  and  the  eighteenth  centuries  was  effected 
at  Eton.  But  by  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  it 
had  been  effected.  Mr.  Lyte  gives  us  copious  extracts  from  a 
very  interesting  document,  a  kind  of  eighteenth  century  con- 
suetudinarium,  drawn  up  for  the  use  of  Dr.  James,  an  Eton 
man,  and  well  known  as  an  accomplished  and  very  successful 
head-master  of  Rugby.  The  paper  was  drawn  up  between 
1768  and  1775,  and  gives,  to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Lyte,  ‘a 

*  minute  account  of  the  system  of  education  pursued  at  Eton  in 
‘  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  George  III.,  a  system  which 

*  continued  almost  unaltered  until  forty  years  ago,  and  of  which 

*  many  traces  remain  even  in  these  days  of  scholastic  reform.’ 
In  all  respects  we  find  the  discipline  much  looser.  A  whole 
holiday  and  two  half-holidays  in  every  week,  vacations  of 
the  length  to  which  we  are  now  accustomed,  much  later  rising 
in  the  morning,  many  fewer  hours  in  the  week  consumed  in 
school — all  this,  we  find,  has  already  replaced  the  stem,  unbend¬ 
ing  discipline  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  characteristic  of 
Eton  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  the  preparation  of  the 
lessons  and  the  composition  of  the  exercises  out  of  school  and 
away  from  the  personal  superintendence  of  the  masters,  is 
found  to  be  established  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago.  The 
studies  of  the  highest  forms  in  the  school  (we  omit  those  of  the 
other  forms  for  brevity’s  sake)  we  take  from  Mr.  Lyte’s 
abstract  of  Dr.  James’s  paper. 

‘  The  consfruing-lessons  were  as  follows  : — 

‘  Homer,  twice,  about  thirty-five  lines  each  time. 

‘  Lucian,  twice,  about  forty  lines  each  time. 

‘  Virgil,  twice,  about  thirty  lines  each  time. 

‘  “  Scriptures  Romani,”  twice,  about  forty  lines  each  time. 

‘  “  Poetaj  Grajci,”  about  thirty-five  lines. 

‘  Horace  (hexameters),  about  sixty  lines. 

‘  This  Horace,  and  the  double  lessons  of  Homer-Virgil,  and  “  Poete 
Graeci,”  constituted  four  of  the  subjects  for  repetition.  Two  of  the  re¬ 
maining  saying-lessons  were  taken  from  the  “  Selects  ex  Ovidio, 
Tibullo  et  Propertio”  (for  the  fifth  form),  or  from  the  “  Epigramma- 
tum  Delectus  ”  (for  the  sixth  form),  while  on  Monday  morning  about 
twenty  verses  of  the  Greek  Testament  had  to  be  said  by  heart.  At  all 
the  repetition  lessons,  each  boy  was  allowed  to  go  out  of  school  as  soon 
as  he  had  repc^ated  his  part. 


was  a  few  years  ago,  a  serious  offence  for  an  undergraduate  to  stay  in 
Oxford,  or  even  to  go  to  his  college  for  a  book,  between  Commemoration, 
which  may  be  early  in  June,  and  the  middle  of  October. 
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‘  In  the  summer,  between  Whitsuntide  and  Election-tide,  the  “  Odes 
“  of  Horace  ”  were  construed  instead  of  Lucian,  Virgil,  and  the  “  Scrip- 
“  tores  Romani,”  and  were,  moreover,  repeated  by  heart  instead  of  the 
“  Selects  ex  Ovidio,”  and  the  “Epigrammatum  Delectus.”  The  last  week 
before  the  summer  and  winter  holidays  respectively,  was  entirely  set 
apart  for  the  study  of  Greek  plays.  The  boys  in  the  sixth  form,  and  tho.se 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  fifth,  had  two  extra  school  hours  every  week  all 
the  year  round,  viz.,  from  nine  to  ten  on  Monday  and  Saturday  morn-' 
ings,  when  they  had  to  construe  about  a  hundred  lines  of  a  Greek  play, 
generally  taken  from  the  “  Pentalogia  ”  of  Dr.  Burton,  or  from  Aristo¬ 
phanes.  At  the  ordinary  lessons,  the  members  of  the  sixth  form  were 
generally  called  up  to  construe,  before  those  of  the  fifth,  and  it  is  re¬ 
markable  that  the  former  had  to  turn  the  Homer  into  Latin,  instead  of 
into  English.  The  boys  in  the  fifth  form  were  expected  to  be  able  to 
parse  the  words,  and  to  quote  rules  in  grammar  and  parallel  passages. 

‘  “  The  sixth  form  boys,  and  the  fifth,  are  supposed  to  read,  at  their 
leisure  hours.  Dr.  Middelton’s  ‘  Cicero,’  Tully’s  ‘  OflSces,’  Ovid’s  long 
and  short  verses,  ‘  Spectator,’  &c..  Milton,  Pope,  Roman  History, 
Grecian  History,  Potter’s  ‘  Antiquities,'  and  Rennet’s  and  all  other 
books  necess-ary  towards  making  a  compleat  scholar.” 

‘  All  the  boys  in  the  fifth  form  had  to  compose  three  Latin  exercises 
every  week,  viz.,  an  original  theme  of  not  less  than  twenty  lines,  a 
copy  of  verses  of  not  leas  than  ten  elegi.ac  couplets,  and  five  or  six 
stanzas  of  lyrics  on  the  same  sixbject  as  the  other  verses.  In  the  sixth 
form,  the  theme  and  verses  were  rather  longer,  and  Greek  iambics  took 
the  place  of  the  Latin  lyrics.  These  three  exercises  were  written  in 
play-time,  and  were  shown  up  to  the  master  at  repetition  lessons.  In 
irregular  weeks,  a  translation  from  Latin  into  English  was  exacted,  as 
some  compensation  for  work  omitted. 

‘  “  If  the  week  be  regular,  the  master  sets  an  extempore  theme  at 
three  o’clock  school  [on  Monday],  and  the  boys  are  to  make  four  long 
and  short  verses  on  it  in  the  manner  of  Martial,  like  this  on 
‘  “  OTiosrs. 

‘  “  Occurris  quocunque  loco  mihi,  Posthume,  clamas 
Protinus,  et  prima  est  ha;c  tua  vox,  “  quid  agis  ?  ” 

Hoc,  si  me  decies  una  con  veneris  hora, 

Dicis ;  habes  puto  tu,  Posthume,  nil  quod  agas. 

‘  “  BREVITAS. 

‘  “  Si  placeat  Brevittis,  hoc  breve  carmen  habe. 

‘  “  If  the  boys  are  not  able  to  cut  a  joke  on  the  theme,  they  ought 
by  no  means  to  be  punished ;  however  it  will  be  right  to  have  an  ex¬ 
tempore,  which  must  be  shown  to  the  master  and  read  in  five  o’clock 
school  ”  ’  (pp.  315-7.) 

Speaking  generally,  this  remained  a  tolerably  correct  account 
of  the  studies  at  Eton  till  the  time  of  Dr.  Hawtrey.  There  was 
one  kind  of  learning,  however  feebly  enforced  in  1768,  which 
had  absolutely  disappeared  as  a  matter  of  obligation  from  the 
Eton  of  1830.  Mr.  Lyte  tells  us: — 
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‘  In  addition  to  teaming  the  lessons  enumerated  above,  all  the  boys 
had  to  repair  to  the  school  from  ten  to  eleven  o’clock  and  from  two  to 
three,  on  holidays,  and  from  two  to  three  on  half-holidays.  During 
these  hours  the  younger  boys  were  exercised  in  writing  and  in  arith¬ 
metic,  while  some  of  the  fifth  form  were  learning  geography  or  alge¬ 
bra.  Those  who  stayed  at  Eton  long  enough,  went  through  part  of 
Euclid,  and  thus,  in  our  author’s  opinion,  could  proceed  to  College 
“  compleat  scholars  (p.  319.) 

Fifty  years  ago  even  this  small  modicum  of  mathematics  (so 
to  call  them)  had  vanished,  as  we  have  said,  from  the  necessary- 
curriculum  of  Eton ;  all  modern  languages,  and  even  arith¬ 
metic,  were  extras  to  be  paid  for  separately,  and  to  be  learned 
or  not  at  discretion;  and  the  education  of  a  gentleman, 
which  Eton  was,  at  least,  supposed  to  give,  was,  from  the  Eton 
point  of  view,  complete  without  the  most  elementary  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  any  foreign  language,  even  French,  and  without 
any  knowledge  of  the  simplest  rules  of  arithmetic. 

It  is  very  difficult  for  those  w'ithout  experience  themselves, 
and  knowing  nothing  from  those  who  had  it,  to  realise  the  con¬ 
dition  of  this  magnificent  institution  during  the  first  three  decades 
of  this  century,  and  even  to  the  time  when  men  of  the  standing 
of  the  present  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  -ivere  boys  at 
school.  The  school  was  indeed  large,  but  the  college  was  not 
full.  So  wretched  was  the  state  to  which  the  collegers  had  been 
reduced  in  point  of  comfort  and  even  decency,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  substantial  was  the  expense  of  even  a  colleger’s  educa¬ 
tion,  that  in  the  Avhole  of  England  seventy  boys  could  not  be 
found,  whose  parents  were  willing  to  place  them  on  what  was 
intended  to  be,  and  might  have  been,  the  noblest  and  freest 
foundation  in  the  world.  There  w'as  no  examination  for  entrance 
into  college ;  there  was  worse  than  none,  for  there  was  an  ex¬ 
amination,  in  the  result  of  which  merit  had  no  part,  for  election 
from  Eton  to  the  scholarships,  which  led  as  of  right  to  fellow¬ 
ships,  at  King’s.  In  one  year  Bishop  Sumner,  Dean  Milman, 
and  Sir  John  Coleridge  were  all  superannuated  in  favour  of 
boys  admittedly  below  the  lowest  standard  of  even  Eton  scholar¬ 
ship.  From  the  Fellows  of  King's  who  succeeded  to  their  fel¬ 
lowships  from  scholarshi{)S  to  which  they  had  succeeded  by- 
mere  seniority  from  Eton,  came  exclusively  the  whole  body  of 
the  Eton  masters.  That  any  competent  masters,  and  some, 
were  indeed  highly  competent,  should  have  been  the  result  of 
such  a  system,  is  perhaps  astonishing ;  it  is  not  astonishing  that 
many  of  them  were  incompetent  or  indolent,  or  both,  and  that 
many  an  Eton  boy  (so  much  in  the  later  Eton  system  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  character  of  the  tutor)  left  Eton  knowing  no  more 
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than  when  he  came  to  it,  sometimes  less.  The  vitality  of  this 
mischievous  abuse,  considering  that  it  could  be  broken  down 
only  by  those  who  had  themselves  profited  by  it,  is  natural 
enough ;  but  it  may  surprise  some  readers  to  be  told  that  so 
late  as  1846  two  young  Oxford  men  of  great  distinction  (one 
of  them  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith)  were  rejected  as  masters  by  the 
then  Provost  of  Eton,  though  Dr.  Hawtrey,  then  head  master, 
was  anxious  to  bring  them  there,  on  the  single  and  simple  ground 
that  the  masterships  at  Eton,  then  as  now  important  and  lucra¬ 
tive  positions,  were  what  the  Provost  was  pleased  to  term  ‘  the 
‘  peculium  of  the  Fellows  of  King’s.’  Narrowness  of  view,  deep- 
seated  prejudice,  incapacity  for  comprehending  new  ideas  or 
assimilating  new  studies  were  but  natural  results.  It  was 
possible  (in  an  instance  known  to  us  it  was  the  fact)  for  a  man 
to  pass  his  boyhood  at  Eton,  to  be  three  or  four  years  only  at 
King’s,  where  he  was  suri'ounded  by  Eton  men  and  Eton  asso¬ 
ciations,  and  where,  by  an  arrangement  with  the  University,  he 
was  entitled  to  his  degree  without  any  University  examination, 
and  then  to  return  to  Eton  and  spend  his  whole  life  there  as  a 
master,  and  a  Fellow  or  Provost,  and  die  as  he  had  lived, 
knowing  nothing,  and  not  believing  that  there  was  aught  to 
know,  beyond  the  narrow  circle  which  had  bound  his  life  and 
thoughts. 

Whither  then  went  the  wealth,  and  who  jtrofited  by  the 
revenues,  which  Henry  VI.  intended  for  his  whole  college? 
The  answer  must  be  that  practically  the  Provost  and  Fellows 
took  and  enjoyed  the  whole.  The  payments  to  the  Head 
Master  and  the  Lower  Master,  the  only  two  of  the  whole  body 
of  the  teachers  who  w'ere  on  the  foundation  of  the  college, 
were  kept  at  the  nominal  rate  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
provision  for  the  scholars  was  measured  by  a  like  standard. 
The  whole  increase  in  the  value  of  property  enured  to  the 
benefit  of  eight  men,  who,  holding  every  one  else  strictly  to  the 
letter  of  the  Statutes,  violated  them  unscrupulously  in  their 
own  favour,  by  not  residing  at  Eton  for  more  than  six  weeks  in 
the  year,  by  holding  j)roperty,  and  by  taking  valuable  benefices, 
any  of  wdiich  acts,  according  to  the  Statutes,  vacated  the 
Fellow'ships  ipso  facto.  In  their  system  of  beneficial  leases  upon 
fines,  they  w'ere,  it  is  fair  to  say,  no  more  open  to  censure  than 
most  other  ecclesiastical  and  collegiate  bodies ;  but  the  effect  in 
their  case,  as  in  others,  was  to  Avaste  and  dilapidate  the  cor¬ 
porate  property  in  favour  of  accidental  and  uncertain  gains  to 
individual  members  of  the  corporation. 

Nor  were  these  members,  as  a  rule,  any  better  than  their 
administration.  In  early  days  they  were  generally  distin- 
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guished  men ;  at  all  times  amongst  them  were  to  be  found  some 
men  of  high  character  and  great  gifts.  But  at  least  for  the  last 
hundred  years  it  is  impossible  to  affinn  that  this  was  tlie  rule. 
The  Provosts,  indeed,  were  practically,  though  not  in  theory,  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Crown  ;  and  on  the  whole  it  must  be  said  that 
this  patronage  of  the  Crown  has  ‘  been  exercised  well  and 
w'isely.  Amongst  the  thirty-two  Provosts  of  Eton  there  are 
a  few  great  men,  not  a  few  brilliant  and  able,  and  scarcely,  one 
but  is  respectable.  With  the  Fellows  it  has  been  different. 
They  were  a  small  self-elective  body,  and,  like  most  such 
bodies,  they  too  often  abused  their  power.  They  were  by  no 
means  always  elected  from  the  Masters ;  wdien  a  Master  was 
elected,  it  was  by  no  means  always  or  even  generally  the 
hard-working  and  successful  tutor,  who  had  done  credit  to  the 
school  and  advanced  its  character,  who  was  rewarded  by 
election  into  the  college.  The  votes  were  silent,  but  if  the 
voters  had  been  obliged  to  accompany  them  by  reasons,  the 
reasons,  if  truly  stated,  would  have  been  often  more  curious 
than  edifying.*  They  took  no  part  in  the  business  of  the 
school.  They  resided,  when  not  at  the  livings  which  most  of 
them  possessed  besides  their  Fellowships,  in  good  houses  pro¬ 
vided  for  them  out  of  the  college  buildings,  and  each  of  them 
seven  times  a  year  occupied  the  chapel  pulpit.  Of  any  other 
function  performed  by  them  we  never  heard.  Such  an  institu¬ 
tion  could  not  meet  the  rising  tide  of  inquiry  and  improvement. 
It  could  give  no  account  of  itself ;  and  though  the  name  is  pre¬ 
served,  the  institution  has  perished. 

It  is  true  that  in  this  as  in  so  many  like  cases  the  storm  fell 
upon  the  body  just  when  it  was  least  deserved.  Not  only  were 
the  members  of  the  corporation  at  that  time  for  the  most  part 
men  of  high  character  and  distinction,  but  both  as  a  body  and 
individually  they  must  be  credited  with  an  unselfish  and  even 
munificent  administration  of  the  college  revenues,  of  which  for 
at  least  a  century  there  had  been  few  examples.  If  the  college 
had  always  been  what  it  was  for  twenty  years  before  the  creation 


*  There  is  an  Eton  epigram  on  this  matter  of  election  to  Fellowships, 
dating  from  the  last  century,  and  worth  preserving,  Provost  Barnard, 
whose  Christian  name  was  Joseph,  had  procured  the  election  of  one  of 
his  brothers,  not  an  Eton  man,  to  a  Fellowship.  The  following  lines 
were  anonymously  appended  to  a  Latin  poem  on  the  Israelites  in  Egypt, 
hung  up,  according  to  the  then  custom,  in  the  College  Hall.  An  Israelite 
is  supposed  to  meet  an  Egyptian  going  to  the  lanu  of  Goshen  : — 


*  “  Advena,  quo  tendis?  ”  “  Goshenis  ad  arva.”  “  Quid  istuc?  ” 

‘  “  Josephi  frater  sum,  bona  verba,  tace.”  ’ 
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of  the  Public  Schools  Commission,  it  is  possible  that  its  exist¬ 
ence  might  never  have  been  threatened.  But  a  few  years  of 
most  honourable  individual  conduct  could  not  alter  the 
anomalous  and  indefensible  character  of  the  institution  itself, 
and  we  believe  that  no  part  of  the  new  constitution  of  Eton 
has  been  more  generally  approved  than  the  practical  abolition 
of  the  old  college. 

Nor  could  it  be  said  that  the  general  system  of  education 
in  the  school  had  moved  onward  with  the  age  any  more  than 
the  condition  of  the  collegers  and  the  college.  To  the  minds 
of  men  selected  as  the  Eton  masters  were,  and  living  the 
lives  they  did,  the  reception  of  new  ideas  from  without  was  a 
difficult  and  painful  process ;  to  believe  that  anything  good 
could  come  out  of  what  was  not  Eton  was  an  effort  to  which 
their  faith  was  unequal.  And  accordingly  till  quite  recent 
times  the  curriculum  was  wonderfully  narrow,  and  the  school 
system,  till  the  time  of  Dr.  Hawtrey,  almost  inconsistent  with 
the  possibility  of  useful  influence  from  any  single  master  how¬ 
ever  gifted.  The  great  and  wise  reforms  introduced  by  Dr. 
Hawtrey  simplified  and  improved  the  mode  of  teaching ;  but 
he  made  few  changes  in  what  was  taught.  No  classical  author 
excepting  Horace  was  read  in  his  integrity.  Horace,  with  a 
few  necessary  excisions,  ■was  so  read.  But  the  AEneid  alone  of 
Virgil,  the  Iliad  alone  of  Homer,  and  some  two  or  three 
Greek  plays,  and  those  only  by  boys  at  the  very  top  of  the 
school,  were  read  right  through.  Meagre  extracts  from  some 
of  the  greater  Greek  and  Latin  classics  filled  up  the  rest  of 
the  school  work.  Unless  our  memory  deceives  us,  not  a  line 
of  any  Greek  or  Roman  orator,  mere  fragments  of  Herodotus 
and  Thucydides,  no  Plato,  no  Aristotle,  no  Pindar,  no  Ca¬ 
tullus,  or  Propertius,  or  Lucretius,  or  Juvenal,  or  Plautus,  or 
Terence,  was  ever  construed  in  the  school.  The  whole  of 
the  lesser  and  later  Roman  poets  were  absolutely  passed  by. 
Of  the  Greek  writers  in  prose  and  verse  some  short  but  well- 
chosen  selections  from  a  few  of  them  were  read  in  their  turn. 
The  Roman  prose  writers  were  read  in  only  one  thin  volume 
of  extracts,  coinprising  some  short  pieces  of  Cicero’s  Phi¬ 
losophy  and  a  few  of  his  Letters,  a  little  Livy,  a  little  Cajsar, 
a  little  Tacitus,  a  very  little  Pliny  and  Quintilian.  Such, 
with  unimportant  variations,  was  the  classical  curriculum  of 
Eton  till  within  a  few  years.  Nor  does  this  even  represent 
the  whole  case.  For  from  the  shortness  of  the  school  lessons, 
though  the  Iliad  and  the  jEneid  were  read  through  by  the 
school,  no  single  boy  ever  remained  at  Eton  long  enough  to  read 
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through  the  Iliad  in  school  lessons.  We  should  doubt  if 
anyone  ever  in  school  lessons  achieved  even  the  -ZEneid.* 

Now  if  this  had  been  really  the  whole  amount  of  even 
classical  instruction  which  a  clever  and  willing  boy  could  get 
from  Eton,  it  would  have  been  indeed  surprising  had  any 
Eton  man  ever  attained  any  classical  distinction.  But  to 
those  who  attacked  the  narrowness  and  meagreness  of  the 
school  teaching  the  able  and  excellent  men  who  from  time  to 
time  had  to  defend  it  had  two  answers ;  both  real  answers  as  far 
as  they  went,  both,  we  think,  entitled  to  considerable  weight. 
First  it  was  said  you  cannot  teach  thoroughly  if  you  teach  much. 
You  must  start  from  the  assumption  that  Greek  and  Latin 
are  to  be  viewed  as  means  of  educating  the  mind,  and  you 
cannot  read  much  at  one  time  of  any  refined  and  beautiful 
f  classical  Avriter  if  you  use  him  as  an  educator.  Mere  know¬ 

ledge  to  be  directly  used  in  after  life  is  not  Avhat  Ave  profess 
to  impart  in  school ;  if  it  Avere,  Ave  must  admit  that  Ave  fail ; 
nay,  it  is  probable  that  the  fullest  and  exactest  knoAvledge  of 
everything  connected  Avith  the  history,  the  literature,  the  lives 
of  Greeks  and  liomans,  even  if  it  could  be  given,  is  not 
directly  useful  in  any  calling  Avhich  Eton  boys  Avill  folloAA\ 
We  strive  at  least  to  educate  the  mind,  to  implant  principles 
of  taste,  to  awake  and  discipline  the  imagination,  to  give  boys 
that  Avhich  boys  can  usefully  take,  Avhat  will  make  them  fit  for 
the  Avork  of  life,  fit  for  the  further  instruction  Avhich  either 
the  university  or  the  Avorld  or  both  Avill  give — to  teach  them,  in 
short,  those  ‘  manners,’  in  the  old  sense,  Avhich  the  Winchester 
motto  affirms  ‘  makyth  man.’  So  Ave  read  more  poetry  than 
prose,  more  philosophy  than  history,  beautiful  and  striking  ex¬ 
tracts  from  many  Avr iters,  rather  than  the  Avhole  Avorks  of  any 
one  author,  hoAvever  great  or  valuable  in  himself.  We  culti¬ 
vate  the  memory  by  insisting  upon  much  saying  by  heart  of 
Greek  and  Latin  poetry  ;  we  strive  to  draAv  out  all  the  poAvers 


*  It  docs  not  belong  to  this  discussion  to  consider  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  the  religious  instruction  at  Eton.  But  to  the  classical 
lessons  mentioned  above  Ave  must  add  Watts’s  Questions,  a  few  verses 
every  week  of  the  (Ireek  Testament,  and  in  Lent  the  Lectures  of  Arch¬ 
bishop  Seeker  and  Bishop  Porteus.  Such  Avas  the  school  provision 
under  this  head.  It  is  hardly  fair  to  add  the  chapel  services,  for  they 
partook,  except  on  Sunday,  more  of  the  nature  of  roll-calls  than  any¬ 
thing  else.  There  Avere  none  on  Avorking  days,  and  two  on  a  holiday. 
On  a  Sunday  there  were  two  services  and  one  sermon  from  a  FelloAv.  In 
former  days  Juvenal  and  Lucretius  Avere  said  by  heart  (not  construed) 
on  a  Sunday  morning ;  but  this  portion  of  the  religious  instruction  has 
been  discontinue!  for  in<?ny  years. 
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of  the  mind,  its  accuracy,  its  refinement,  as  well  as  its  strength, 
and  passion,  and  knowledge,  by  requiring  constant  original 
composition  in  verse  and  prose  in  Latin  and  Greek.  This  is, 
in  substance,  the  first  answer. 

Next  it  is  said  that  what  is  actually  taught  in  school  at 
Eton  is  the  smallest  part  of  what  a  boy  learns  there.  The 
system  has  been  deliberately  adopted  of  leaving  the  masters 
much  at  liberty  to  cultivate  their  pupils  by  lectures  in  their 
own  houses  on  any  subjects  or  in  any  authors  they  may  think 
fit ;  and  the  boys  free,  when  not  in  school,  to  cultivate  them¬ 
selves  and  pursue  what  trains  of  study  may  suit  them  best. 
Securing  in  school  a  certain  amount  of  composition,  and  the 
careful  and  exact  reading  of  the  best  passages  of  the  greatest 
writers,  there  will  be,  it  is  said,  a  breadth,  a  freedom,  a  manli¬ 
ness,  about  the  education  which  the  masters  give  in  private, 
and  which  the  boys  give  each  other,  which  no  other  system 
could  produce.  And  with  this  view  the  course  of  the  yearly 
examination  for  the  Newcastle  Scholarship,  the  highest  prize 
at  Eton,  conducted  every  year  by  two  examiners  selected  from 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  is  almost,  if  not  entirely,  unknown 
beforehand,  and  depends  upon  the  varying  tastes  and  views 
which  the  examiners  may  from  time  to  time  entertain.  Such 
is  the  substance  of  the  second  answer.  Both,  as  we  have  said, 
have  weight  and  reality. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  first  answer  raises  the  whole  question 
of  the  fitness  or  sufficiency  of  the  old  classical  education  for  the 
requirements  of  modern  life.  It  is  profitless  to  consider  which 
is  the  best  way  of  teaching  Latin  and  Greek  writers,  if  Latin 
and  Greek  writers  are  not  worth  teaching.  That  they  are 
worth  teaching,  that  the  fruits  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
them  are  rich  and  noble  fruits,  that  for  many  minds  at  certain 
times  of  life  no  better  studies  can  be  or  have  been  devised,  is 
our  deep  and  strong  conviction.  But  in  this  as  in  so  many 
other  cases  the  means  have  been  confounded  with,  or  converted 
into,  the  end.  In  this  case,  too,  as  in  so  many  others,  clever 
men  brought  up  on  the  classics,  and  conscious  of  the  benefit  and 
pleasure  to  themselves  of  an  acquaintance  with  them,  have 
exaggerated  the  value  of  what  it  has  cost  them  so  much  to  learn, 
and  the  possession  of  which  is  in  the  nature  of  a  personal  dis¬ 
tinction.  It  does  not  follow  certainly  that  success  in  life  has 
been  the  consequence  of,  because  it  has  followed  upon  and 
been  gilded  by,  a  classical  education.  Still  less  does  it  follow 
that  because  a  knowledge  of  great  classical  authors  and  a 
power  of  composition  in  Greek  and  Latin  has  been  at  once  a 
severe  training  and  a  graceful  ornament  to  the  statesman,  the 
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orator,  the  poet,  the  man  of  letters,  that  this  knowledge  and 
this  power  is  the  whole  end  of  education,  or  a  thing  to  be 
rested  in  and  boasted  of  by  itself  and  for  its  own  sake.  Even 
less  still  can  it  approve  itself  to  common  sense  to  force  all 
minds,  apt  or  inapt,  through  the  same  mould,  or  to  treat  the 
classics  as  a  necessary  of  life  like  food,  or  air,  or  clothes.  The 
extravagance  of  praise  bestowed  upon  them,  the  undue  depre¬ 
ciation  of  other  means  of  education,  the  pedantic  uniformity 
of  their  application  to  all  minds,  whether  fit  for  them  or  unfit, 
have  led  not  unnaturally,  but  unhappily,  to  an  unjust  prejudice 
in  mauy  minds  against  them,  and  to  a  contempt  unwise  and 
unfounded  for  the  results  which,  rightly  understood  and  ap¬ 
plied,  they  undoubtedly  produce. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  pronounce  the  panegyric  of  the  classics. 
It  has  been  often  pronounced  by  great  men  in  noble  eloquence, 
and  those  only  who  know  nothing  of  them,  and  who  cannot 
feel  the  effect  of  perfect  beauty  in  consummate  form,  will  ques¬ 
tion  its  justice.  Of  the  practical  use  and  advantage  of  them 
to  those  who  have  learnt  them  in  youth  and  delighted  in  them 
in  age,  men  the  most  unlike,  in  callings  the  most  widely  sepa¬ 
rated,  have  spoken  with  affectionate,  with  reverent  gratitude. 
Did  this  statement  need  proof,  a  volume  might  be  filled  with 
quotations  from  great  writers  which  would  prove  it.  If  we 
choose  out  one,  it  is  because  the  writer  was  the  calmest  and 
most  judicial  of  men,  who  seldom  allowed  himself  to  be  warm 
or  eloquent,  though  the  following  passage,  and  a  few  others, 
show  that  he  could  be  both.  It  is  Mr.  Hallam,  an  old  Eton 
man,  who  speaks,  and  he  speaks  of  Milton. 


‘  Then  the  remembrance  of  early  reading  came  over  his  dark  and 
lonely  path  like  the  moon  emerging  from  the  clouds.  Then  it  was 
that  the  muse  was  truly  his ;  not  only  as  she  poured  her  creative  inspi¬ 
ration  into  his  mind,  but  as  the  daughter  of  Memory,  coming  with  frag¬ 
ments  of  ancient  melodies,  the  voice  of  Euripides,  and  Homer,  and 
Tasso ;  sounds  that  he  had  loved  in  youth,  and  treasured  up  for  the 
solace  of  his  age.  They  who,  though  not  enduring  the  calamity  of 
Milton,  have  known  what  it  is,  when  afar  from  books,  in  solitude  or  in 
travelling,  or  in  the  intervals  of  worldly  care,  to  feed  on  poetical  recol¬ 
lections,  to  murmur  over  the  beautiful  lines  w'hose  cadence  has  long 
delighted  their  ear,  to  recall  the  sentiments  and  images  which  retain  by 
association  the  charm  that  early  years  once  gave  them — they  will  feel 
the  inestimable  value  of  committing  to  the  memory,  in  the  prime  of 
its  power,  what  it  will  easily  receive  and  indelibly  retain.  I  know  not, 
indeed,  whether  an  education  that  deals  much  with  poetry,  such  as  is 
still  usual  in  England,  has  any  more  solid  argument  among  many  in  its 
favour,  than  tliat  it  lays  the  foundation  of  intellectual  pleasures  at  the 
other  extreme  of  life.’ 
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It  may  be  thought  more  difficult  to  defend  the  practice  of 
Greek  and  Latin  composition,  especially  of  Latin  verse,  which 
formed,  and  Avhich  still  forms,  so  main  a  part  of  Eton  instruc¬ 
tion.  To  the  great  mass  of  boys  no  doubt  it  is  an  utter  waste 
of  time.  They  do  the  smallest  allowable  number  of  lines,  with 
the  least  amount  of  thought,  in  Latin  of  the  lowest  standard 
which  will  avail  to  ward  off  disgrace  or  punishment ;  and  if 
they  leave  school  with  any  feeling  at  all  on  the  subject  of 
Latin  verse,  it  is  with  one  compounded  of  hatred  and  contempt. 
They  never  write,  they  seldom  even  read,  a  line  of  Latin 
poetry  again ;  and  if  any  memory  of  it  remains  it  is,  like  a  bad 
dream,  to  be  as  soon  as  may  be  banished  and  forgotten.  The 
waste  of  time  has  been  worse  than  profitless ;  it  has  prevented 
the  acquirement  of  other  knowledge  which  would  have  been  of 
value,  and  it  has  ruined  and  corrupted  many  a  character  which 
a  more  sensible  and  elastic  mode  of  teaching  might  have 
strengthened  and  refined.  But  when  the  composition  of  Latin 
verse  attains  the  perfection  to  which  a  few  men  in  modern 
times,  chiefly  Eton  men,  have  brought  it,  the  splendour  and 
beauty  of  the  verses  do  not  so  much  pervert  as  convince  the 
judgment ;  and  we  feel  that  such  absolute  mastery  of  a  foreign 
language  could  not  be  gained  but  by  a  training  in  accuracy, 
in  judgment,  in  feeling  for  propriety,  and  repose,  and  balance, 
in  itself  most  valuable  and  admirable. 

We  have  been  told  lately,  indeed,  on  high  authority,  that 
after  all  the  very  best  productions  in  this  kind  are  but  pre¬ 
tentious  failures,  and  that  they  are  all  full  of  barbaric  sole¬ 
cisms  which  any  Roman  of  the  classical  ages  would  have  at 
once  found  out  and  laughed  at.  Very  difterent  was  the  o[)i- 
nion  of  a  great  but  eccentric  scholar  some  fifty  years  ago,  who 
used  to  maintain  that  the  four  greatest  Latin  poets  were  to 
be  classed  in  the  following  order — Gray,  Lucretius,  Bobus 
Smith,  Virgil !  Probably,  indeed,  much  of  the  verse  which 
passes  current  as  good  Latin  with  ordinary  scholars,  might 
seem  not  much  better  to  a  Roman  of  the  time  of  Virgil  than 
Voltaire’s  English  verses  seem  to  us;  yet  there  are  verses  of 
Gray,  of  Dr.  Keate,  of  Bishop  Lonsdale,  which  Virgil,  or 
Lucretius,  or  Ovid,  would  not  have  disdained  to  father.  They 
remain  to  show  what  Eton  could  produce,  and  what  a  real 
mental  discipline  it  was  which  could  alone  produce  it.  What 
can  be  more  beautiful  or  finished  than  this  lament  of  Gray 
over  the  grave  of  his  dearest  friend? — 

‘  Visa  tamen  tardi  denium  inclementia  morbi 
Cessare  est,  reducemque  iterum  rosco  ore  Salutem 
Speravi,  atque  una  tecum,  dile^te  Favoni ! 


Ik 


Credulus  lieu  longos,  ut  quondam,  fallere  Soles. 

Heu  sjies  nequicijuam  dulces,  atque  irrita  vota  ! 

Heu  ma!.stos  Soles  sine  te  quos  ducere  flendo 
Per  desideria,  et  questus  jam  cogor  inanes ! 

At  tu,  sancta  nnima,  et  nostri  non  indiga  luctus, 

Stellanti  templo,  sincerique  setheris  axe 
Unde  orta  es,  fruere ;  atque  O  si  secura,  nec  ultra 
Mortalis,  notos  olim  miserata  labores 
IJespectes,  tenuesque  vacet  cognoscere  curas ; 

Uumanam  si  forte  alta  de  sede  procellam 
Contemplere,  metus,  stimulosque  cupidinis  acres, 

Gaudiaque  ot  gemitus,  parvoque  in  corde  tumultum 
Irarum  ingentem,  et  saivos  sub  pectore  fluctus : 

Kcspice  et  has  lacrimas,  memori  quas  ictus  amore 
B'undo,  quod  possum  ;  juxta  lugere  sepulcrum 
Dum  juvat,  et  muta;  vana  ha:c  jactare  favilla;.’ 

Or  this  of  Dr.  Keate  ? — 

‘  Qualis  ubi  tremuli  excipiens  suspiria  venti 
Increpuit  chelys,  elicitos  ea  percita  sensim 
Solvitur  in  numeros,  ultroque  per  omnia  maistum 
B'ila  bibit  nielos,  ct  niolli  languescit  in  aura. 

Maud  secus  assiduo  tremulos  ferit  inipete  sensus 
^lateries  circumvolitans  :  mens  unde  recepto 
Tangitur  impulsu,  et  salientibus  incita  nervis, 

Vel  placidi  murmur  Zephyri,  et  sinuosa  sonorum 
Flumina,  vel  liquidum  lucis  bibit  acrior  imbrem.’  * 

Passages  of  great  beauty  are  to  be  found  in  the  Latin 
writings  of  the  Cannings,  of  Lord  Wellesley,  of  Lord  Gren¬ 
ville,  of  Bishop  Lonsdale,  and  his  contemporaries.  There  are 
many  men  still  living  (to  say  nothing  of  those  lately  dead)  who 
can  write  Latin  and  Greek  verses  with  grace  and  facility,  and 
who  find  in  this  sort  of  composition  a  relief  they  find  in  nothing 
else ;  an  employment  which  takes  them  far  away  from  the  sin, 
and  wretchedness,  and  paltry  cares  amid  which  so  many  lives 
are  cast,  and  a  pleasure  which  many  will  envy  them,  and  no  one 
grudge.  While,  therefore,  we  should  heartily  rejoice  to  find 
that  such  composition  was  not  universally  enforced,  we  should 
equally  regret  if  it  ceased  to  be  discriminatingly  encouraged. 

We  are,  indeed,  as  we  have  shown,  no  unqualified  admirers 
of  the  system  of  education  which  Eton  administered  to  her 
pupils;  but  it  had  undoubtedly  certain  positive  advantages. 

*  The  fine  poem  on  the  ‘  Immortality  of  the  Soul,’  from  which  these 
lines  are  taken,  is  ascribed  to  Robert  Smith  (Bobus),  in  the  *  Museum 
Criticum.’  But  this  is  a  mistake.  It  is  certainly  Dr.  Keate’s.  It  is 
properly  given  to  him  in  Mr.  Cookesley’s  Fasciculus  of  Poems  in  the 
iieroic  metre  written  by  Ftonians,  and  we  have  seen  a  copy  of  it  signed 
with  his  name  by  Dr.  Keate  himself. 
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To  boys  capable  of  appreciating  them,  all  the  head-masters  of 
this  century  were  men  capable  of  teaching  with  great  effect 
what  it  was  most  precious  to  learn.  They  were  men  of  very 
different  characters  and  gifts.  Goodall  was  a  high-bred  gentle¬ 
man  of  easy  temper,  and  a  very  elegant  and  graceful  scholar. 
Keate  is  known  to  the  present  age  chiefly  by  the  caricature  of 
him  in  ‘  Eothen,’  and  for  the  physical  energy  and  Spartan  rigour 
with  which  he  applied  the  birch ;  but  many  men  still  amongst 
us  can  testify  to  his  severe  and  masculine  taste,  his  wide  and 
singularly  accurate  scholarship,  and  the  generosity  and  man¬ 
liness  of  nature  which  the  whole  school  knew  that  he  pos¬ 
sessed,  and  which  prevented  the  laughter  which  his  occasional 
eccentricities  provoked  from  ever  degenerating  into  disrespect. 
Of  Hawtrey’s  merits  it  is  more  difficult  to  speak;  for  while 
very  few  men  ever  reformed  the  practical  system  of  a  great 
school  more  thoroughly,  more  wisely,  or  more  successfully ; 
while  few  ever  show'ed  more  firmness  and  sagacity  than  he  in 
designing  and  effecting  his  objects ;  while  scarcely  anyone  was 
ever  more  munificent,  sometimes  even  to  profusion,  more  mag¬ 
nanimous,  even  to  chivalry,  towards  opponents— often  violent, 
sometimes  malignant — yet  there  were  certain  defects  which 
impaired,  perhaps  unduly,  his  influence  on  the  boys,  and  weak¬ 
ened  the  respect  and  admiration  which  many  parts  of  his  cha¬ 
racter  were  calculated  so  justly  to  excite.  His  reading  was  very 
wide,  but  his  scholarship,  though  elegant,  was  anything  but 
exact ;  and  a  certain  foppery  in  habits,  and  want  of  manliness 
in  mind  and  manner,  made  boys  and  manly  men  impatient  and 
unjust.  But  no  history  of  Eton  can  be  fairly  or  justly  written 
without  recording  the  unequalled  services  he  rendered  to  the 
school.  Almost  all  the  modern  reforms  there  have  been  effected 
according  to  lines  which  he  laid  down.  He  reintroduced  mathe¬ 
matics  as  part  of  the  necessary  school  work ;  and  by  wisely 
enlisting  the  great  influence  of  the  Prince  Consort  in  favour  of 
the  study  of  modern  languages,  he  gave  a  stimulus  to  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  them  at  Eton  (at  least  of  French,  German,  and 
Italian),  which  has  been  followed  by  the  happiest  results.  His 
direct  teaching  Avas  the  least  successful  part  of  his  work,  from 
his  want  of  accuracy  and  his  deficiency  in  sound  and  clear 
principles  of  taste.  But  his  whole  influence  was  excellent; 
by  his  large  and  liberal  mind  he  kept  Eton  from  falling 
manifestly  behind  the  age  in  her  educational  standard ;  he 
breathed  a  new  spirit  into  her  system,  and  he  would  have  done 
even  more,  but  that  he  Avas  subject  during  his  whole  career  as 
head-master  to  the  authority  of  provosts,  excellent  and  accom¬ 
plished  men,  but  in  Eton  matters  ultra  Tories. 
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Dr.  Goodford,  the  present  provost,  who  succeeded  Hawtrey 
as  head-master,  followed  loyally  in  Hawtrey’s  steps,  and  brought 
to  his  office  that  sound  and  masculine  scholarship  the  want  of 
which  was  Hawtrey’s  chief  defect.  Dr.  Balston,  as  a  scholar, 
had  probably  no  superior  in  the  long  line  of  Eton  head-masters, 
and  was  universally  beloved  and  respected ;  but  he  held  the 
office  only  a  few  years,  and  is  understood  to  have  resigned  it  ? 
because  he  felt  himself  out  of  Ixarmony  >\dth  the  educational 
views  which  were  becoming  prevalent,  and  was  unwilling  to 
initiate  changes  the  necessity  of  which  he  saw,  but  the  wisdom 
of  which  he  did  not  recognise. 

Such  were  the  men  who  administered  the  Eton  system 
while  its  ancient  principles  remained  substantially  unchanged — 
all  men  of  distinct  and  individual  character,  all  capable  of 
teaching,  and  teaching,  as  we  have  said  in  fact,  much  that  it 
was  very  good  for  boys  to  learn.  Considering  that  the  body 
of  assistant  masters,  during  nearly  all  this  time,  was  select^ 
only  from  former  collegers,  and,  with  one  or  two  happy  and  I 

remarkable  exceptions,  from  Fellows  of  King’s,  it  must  be  said  1 

that  they  were,  as  a  body,  fairly  competent  to  teach  what  Eton  1 

required  to  be  learned,  and  that  on  the  whole  they  taught  it  I 

well.  In  some  few  instances  a  tutor  brought  to  bear  a  weight 
of  character  and  a  power  and  authority  over  the  minds  of  his  I 

pupils  of  inestimable  and  enduring  value,  apart  altogether  from  | 

the  worth  of  what  he  directly  taught.  It  must  indeed  be  | 

admitted  that  many,  perhaps  the  greater  number,  of  Eton  boys  1 

carried  away  but  little  direct  result  from  the  years  they  spent  | 

there.  But  at  least  the  boys  who  did  learn  were  admirably  I 

taught  within  the  narrow  limits  of  the  Eton  course.  What 
was  taught  was  well  taught,  and  what  was  taken  away  was  in 
itself  well  worth  taking.  There  were  grave  and  indefensible 
omissions,  but  a  knowledge  of  a  few  great  writers,  and  of  noble 
passages  from  others,  is  at  least  knowledge  useful  in  itself. 

Nor  in  the  case  of  really  intellectual  boys  was  the  result  at  all 
(in  a  purely  literary  view)  confined  or  narrow.  They  edu¬ 
cated  themselves  ;  they  educated  one  another.  Few  Eton  men 
but  will  admit  how  wide,  how  valuable,  was  the  education  which  I 
went  on  out  of  school  hours  and  apart  from  school  work,  often  | 
encouraged  or  directed  by  the  tutor ;  and  how  much  that  has  V 
been  useful,  how  very  much  that  is  delightful  in  after  life,  is 
the  direct  result  not  perhaps  of  Eton  School,  but  of  school  life  | 
at  Eton.  Far  from  being  narrow,  the  classical  knowledge  of  the  '' 
intellectual  Eton  boys  of  those  days  was  far  wider  than  is 
generally  the  case  now.  They  w’ere  familiarly  acquainted  with 
many  authors  whom  their  successors  never  open.  The  minute  : 
and  exact  acquaintance  w’ith  the  text  of  a  Avriter  required 
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ty  the  system  of  examination  now  in  vogue,  has  possibly 
some  good  attending  on  it;  but  as  an  inevitable  result  it  has 
rendered  any  large  and  wide  acquaintance  with  classical  litera¬ 
ture  physically  impossible  to  a  young  man — that  is  to  say,  to 
most  men  impossible  altogether — whereas  the  classically  edu¬ 
cated  men  of  former  times  read  the  Greek  and  Latin  literatures, 
if  not  as  wholes,  at  least  in  large  and  substantial  portions.  It 
is,  perhaps,  going  back  too  far  to  remind  our  readers  of  the  cor¬ 
respondence  of  Fox  and  W akefield,  which  shows  that  the  Eton 
statesman  as  well  as  the  professed  scholar,  who  was  not  an  Eton 
man,  was  familiar  not  only  with  Homer  and  Pindar  and  the 
Attic  dramatists  (the  whole  of  them),  but  with  authors  so  much 
out  of  the  common  track  as  Lycophron  and  Nonnus,  and  with 
the  Avhole  of  Roman  literature,  as  well  as  Virgil,  and  Cicero,  and 
Tacitus.  But  it  is  certain  that  the  tendency  for  many  years 
has  been  to  narrow  the  field  of  culture,  and  that  the  modem 
young  man  leaves  his  school  and  his  university,  having  spent 
])erhaps  more  time  over  Greek  and  Latin,  but  having  read  much 
less  of  them  than  formerly  he  would  have  done.  Greek  and 
Latin  are  read  now  not  as  literatures,  but  as  languages ;  the 
study  of  them,  if  deeper,  is  less  broad,  and  what  it  may  have 
gained  in  precision  it  has  lost  in  variety.  The  stream  does  not 
flow  back  again;  the  old  scholar  is  a  thing  of  the  past;  but 
remembering  many  noble  specimens  of  him  in  public  life  and 
in  all  the  great  professions,  we  must  be  pardoned  for  doubting 
whether  in  this  instance  evolution  has  been  progress. 

However  this  may  be,  it  had  become  manifest  some  ten 
years  since  that  the  Eton  of  the  past  could  not  remain  the 
Eton  of  the  future.  The  election  to  the  head-mastership  of 
Dr.  Hornby,  an  Oppidan  and  an  Oxford  man,  was  an  entire 
breaking  by  the  college  with  the  Eton  tradition,  and  almost 
immediately  upon  his  election  the  school  and  college  were  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  operation  of  the  Public  Schools  Commission,  a 
commission  appointed  by  the  last  Lord  Derby,  and  consisting 
of  seven  persons,  five  of  whom  were  Eton  men.  It  could 
hardly  be  said,  therefore,  that  Eton  was  submitted  to  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  a  tribunal  in  itself  unfavourable  to  her.*  Nor  was  the 
action  of  the  Commission  itself  in  any  way  hostile  or  revolu- 
tionaiy.  They  abolished  the  whole  system  of  Fellowships ;  they 
enforced  religious  freedom ;  they  insisted  upon  a  definite  amount 

^  The  Commission  consisted  of  the  Archbishop  of  York,  the  Mar- 
<iui3  of  Salisbury,  Lord  Coleridge,  the  Recorder  of  London,  Sir  John 
Lubbock,  Sir  John  Lefevre,  and  Mr.  Charles  Parker.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  Archbishop  and  the  Recorder,  all  these  gentlemen  were 
educated  at  Eton. 
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of  natural  science  and  mathematics  as  part  of  the  school  work ; 
and  they  created  a  governing  body,  the  members  of  which  are 
chiefly  nominated  by  great  educational  and  scientific  bodies,  and 
W  the  assistant  masters,  in  addition  to  the  Provosts  of  Eton  and 
King’s  and  certain  persons  elected  by  the  body  itself ;  and  t© 
these  persons  were  handed  over  full  powers  for  the  government 
of  the  school,  and  for  such  reforms  as,  upon  consideration 
and  experience,  might  from  time  to  time  appear  proper.  It 
was  hoped  that  in  this  way  what  was  good  in  the  old  system 
might  be  preserved  and  blended  with  what  was  new  and  useful ; 
that  addition  rather  than  destruction  would  be  the  principle  of 
any  change ;  that  the  freedom  and  manliness  of  the  relations 
between  boys  and  masters  would  be  preserved  ;  and  that,  while 
the  course  of  study  was  widened  and  varied,  Eton  Avould 
become  to  all  its  boys  that  place  of  real  education  which  it  has 
always  been  to  some,  and  that  the  scandal  of  the  ignorance, 
the  indolence,  the  extravagance  and  luxury  of  so  many  of  its 
pupils  would  be  gradually  and  completely  done  away.  The 
new  system  has  now  been  some  years  at  work;  and  what 
account  is  to  be  given  of  the  present  state  of  the  school  ? 

In  some  respects  nothing  can  be  better.  In  the  present  day 
the  profession  of  a  schoolmaster  is  lucrative  and  attractive;  and 
in  consequence  some  of  the  ablest  intellects  and  most  accom¬ 
plished  scholars  of  the  day  are  to  be  found  pursuing  it.  Few 
places  are  more  desirable  than  an  Eton  master’s ;  a  young 
man,  at  an  age  w’hen  iu  any  other  profession  he  would  be  living 
upon  hope,  finds  himself,  Avith  a  good  house  and  a  good  income, 
one  of  a  highly  intellectual  and  cultivated  society  in  the  noblest 
seminary  in  the  world.  And  without  comparisons,  always  invi¬ 
dious  and  seldom  accurate,  with  other  schools,  the  Eton  mastera 
are  positively  a  set  of  men  of  remarkable  powers  and  attain¬ 
ments,  more  than  equal  in  intellect  to  the  demands  made 
upon  them,  capable  of  imparting  to  the  cleverest  of  their 
pupils  all  that  they  have  capacity  to  receive.  The  boys  on 
the  foundation  show  the  excellence  of  the  teaching.  They  are 
now  elected  by  merit  from  a  large  body  of  candidates ;  all 
through  the  school  they  feel  that  their  future  depends  upon 
their  industry ;  they  are  elected  to  scholarships  at  King’s 
almost  solely  by  examination  ;  and  as  they  have  now  for  many 
years  all  but  monopolised  the  Newcastle  Scholarship,  the  great 
distinction  of  the  school,  so  at  Cambridge  a  large  proportion  of 
the  scholars  of  King’s  achieve  high  University  distinction. 
These  things  show  the  merit  of  the  Eton  teaching,  and  hoAV 
Avell  the  Eton  masters  teach  it.  Nor  is  it  fair  to  say  that  all 
the  intellectual  distinction  achieved  by  Eton  men  is  achieved 
by  those  Avho  have  been  on  her  foundation.  Intellectual 
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honours  and  distinctions  enough  are  won  year  after  year  by 
young  men  amongst  the  oppidans,  to  show  that  an  Eton  edu¬ 
cation  is  not  for  an  oppidan  a  bar  to  mental  cultivation,  and 
that  upon  some  of  them  at  least  the  tutors  have  expended  that 
mental  labour  which  is  repaid  in  the  collegers  by  so  rich  a  har¬ 
vest. 

Yet  the  collegers  are  in  number  but  seventy,  the  oppidans  in 
round  numbers  nine  hundred,  and,  with  the  exceptions  which  we 
have  mentioned,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  state  of  the  great  body 
of  the  school  can  be  contemplated  by  any  Eton  men  mth  satisfac¬ 
tion,  still  less  with  pride.  To  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  vigo¬ 
rous-minded  men  of  the  day  is  attributed  the  caustic  saying  ‘that 
‘  Eton,  indeed,  was  a  most  wonderful  place ;  for  that  it  had  been 
‘  a  long  struggle  between  Eton  and  Education,  and  he  thought 
‘  that  in  the  end  Eton  would  win.’  Like  many  good  sayings, 
it  is  extravagant;  but  whereas  it  w’ould  have  been  Avithout 
point  altogether,  had  it  been  said  of  Rugby  or  of  Winches¬ 
ter,  everyone  feels  that  it  has  a  very  keen  point  as  applied 
to  Eton.  The  number  of  boys  who  gain  nothing  or  next 
to  nothing  from  the  school,  who  waste  time  there  bringing 
away  nothing  but  foolish  habits  of  luxury  and  expense,  the 
corrupting  and  lowering  influence  which  these  boys  exercise 
upon  the  tone  and  habits  of  the  whole  school,  the  mischief 
they  do  to  others,  the  discredit  they  bring  upon  the  place — 
these  things  are  felt  keenly  and  deplored  sincerely  by  many 
of  the  best  men  engaged  in  the  working  of  the  school. 

There  will  be  no  dispute  as  to  the  truth  of  this,  even  on 
the  part  of  those  who  have  the  power,  if  they  were  in  ear¬ 
nest,  to  amend  it.  Other  matters  appear  to  those  outside 
the  charmed  circle  of  Eton  almost  equally  blamable,  as  to 
which  the  same  unanimity  is  not  to  be  expected.  Foremost 
is  the  expense,  making  an  Eton  education,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  collegers,  almost  a  luxury  for  the  rich.  AYe  have 
heard  that  Harrow  is  in  this  respect  even  woree,  but  we  have 
not  the  same  means  of  accurate  information  as  to  Harrow, 
and  we  cannot  believe  that  the  statement  is  correct.  We 
Jiave,  however,  before  us,  five  sets  of  bills  of  Eton  boys,  all 
in  tutors’  houses,  all  in  the  same  part  of  the  school,  ranging 
from  1809  to  the  jwesent  time.  In  seventy  years  the  expense 
has  nearly  trebled ;  and  a  parent  finds  that  he  must  pay  or 
expose  his  child  to  considerable  obloquy  and  discomfort.  Forty 
years  ago  it  was  not  beyond  the  means  of  men  of  moderate 
incomes,  clergymen,  professional  men,  small  country  gentle¬ 
men,  by  efforts  and  self-sacrifice,  to  send  a  boy  to  Eton.  And 
the  masciilu  proles  of  such  parents,  boys  who  knew  that  they 
must  work  hard  and  live  simply,  were  a  most  valuable  element 
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in  the  little  world  which,  for  a  time,  they  inhabited.  Such 
boys,  unless  they  are  clever  enough  to  succeed  in  the  stern 
competitive  examination  by  which  the  ranks  of  the  collegers  are 
recruited,  must  now  go  elsewhere  for  their  education.  To 
them  the  loss  is  something ;  to  the  school  it  is  very  great,  and 
tends  to  aggravate  the  worst  evils  under  which  it  suffers.  A 
large  portion  of  the  increased  expense  it  is  within  the  power  of 
the  authorities  to  curtail ;  there  is  no  reason  in  the  nature  of 
things  why  a  boy  should  cost  more  at  Eton  than  at  Rugby  or 
Winchester  ;  *  and  when  we  remember  the  men  who  now  form 
the  governing  body  of  Eton  we  are  fain  to  hope  that  this  great 
and  growing  evil  may  be  abated. 

It  is  certainly  one  great  source  of  the  poor  intellectual  re¬ 
sults  of  Eton  upon  the  great  body  of  the  school  which  we  have 
spoken  of.  Of  course  the  ordinary  stimulus  of  emulation,  the 
desire  to  win  prizes  and  to  fit  oneself  for  the  combat  of  life, 
is  wanting  to  boys  whose  future  is  secure,  and  whose  parents 
are  either  careless  about  expense  or  have  a  positive  low-bred 
pride  in  their  children’s  extravagance.  The  discipline  of 
the  school  has  no  real  terrors  for  the  sons  of  men  who 
care  not  whether  they  learn  anything  or  not,  whether  they 
are  distinguished  or  disgraced,  and  Avho  often  send  them 
to  Eton  more  from  motives  of  ostentation  than  anything 
better.  To  the  man  of  family  and  wealth  Eton  is  the  natural 
resource  if  his  boy  goes  anywhere ;  to  the  man  of  wealth  with¬ 
out  family,  but  with  the  desire  to  found  one,  Eton  occurs  as 
the  place  where  his  son  may  form  those  acquaintances  which  he 
craves  himself  with  the  grovelling  eagerness  of  a  parvenu,  and 
which  he  believes,  too  often  truly,  may  be  acquired  by  the 
vulgar  display  of  sufficient  money.  The  presence  of  these 
boys  in  large  numbers  in  a  school  is  a  real  difficulty,  which 
must  and  will  be  felt  by  men  of  the  highest  aims  and  the  most 
resolute  determination  to  enforce  intellectual  training  upon 
everyone  who  comes  within  the  walls  of  a  place  of  education. 
But  is  there  this  high  aim,  is  there  this  resolute  determination 
in  the  general  educational  staff  at  Eton  ?  Men  must  answer  this 
question  according  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge  and  judg¬ 
ment.  We  are  unable  to  answer  it  as  we  could  wish.  We 
are  not  aware  of  stern  and  persistent  efforts  to  repress  Avaste 

*  Or  Marlborough.  But  it  may  be  said  that  the  expen.ses  of  Marl¬ 
borough  are  distinctly  and  intentionally  pitched  upon  a  lower  scale, 
and  that  the  compari.son  would  be  unju.st.  We  have  not,  therefore, 
mentioned  it,  but  wc  may  refer  with  entire  .-igreement  to  the  strong 
and  sensible  observations  of  Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  speech  at  IMarl- 
borough  a  year  since  comparing  the  two  places. 


and  display.  We  know  that  luxury  and  habits  of  luxury  have 
steadily  increased.  We  hear  of  suggestions  from  able  men 
that  it  is  valuable  to  cultivate  taste  and  a  sense  of  the  beauti> 
fill,  as  a  defence  for  easy  chairs  and  sofas  and  engravings  and 
pianofortes.  The  national  importance  of  subjecting  the  sons  of 
great  nobles  and  still  greater  contractors  to  the  elevating  influ¬ 
ences  of  Eton  is  repeated  till,  to  say  the  truth,  it  bores.  It  is 
not  an  unknown  experience  to  find  men  proud  of  the  social 
status  of  their  pupils,  rather  than  of  their  mental  or  moral 
gifts.  All  this  shows  that  the  corrupting  influence  of  rank  and 
wealth  has  not  stopped  at  Eton  with  the  boys.  The  truth  is 
that  rank  and  wealth  have  indeed  a  claim  to  be  educated  at  a 
school,  but  only  on  the  terms  that  they  do  not  injure  it.  It 
does  not  bear  statement  that  Eton  is  to  be  ruined  for  the  sake 
of  such  men.  If  their  sons  gain  some  good  from  it,  which  is 
doubtful,  they  inflict  an  amount  of  evil  which  is  not  doubtful 
and  not  easily  measurable  upon  a  great  national  institution. 
There  should  be  no  hesitation  in  choosing  between  the  two. 
Aut  disce  aut  discede  should  be  sternly  enforced  upon  every 
boy,  and  the  essentially  intellectual  character  of  a  school  should 
be  vindicated  without  compromise.  This  seems  so  true  as  to 
be  a  truism.  W e  fear  that  in  the  great  school  it  will  not  be  so 
accounted. 

Bad  and  retarding,  however,  as  are  the  effects  of  the  cause 
we  have  indicated  upon  the  intellectual  progress  of  the  great 
body  of  the  school,  it  is  negative ;  and  the  moral  mischief  it 
creates  is  perhaps  greater  than  the  intellectual.  The  absolutely 
insane  passion  for  athletics  which  reigns  at  Eton  is  a  positive 
and  still  more  active  cause  of  intellectual  stagnation.  It  is 
not  necessary  for  us  to  disclaim  all  desire  to  interfere  with 
healthy  exercise  and  manly  sport.  No  man  of  sense  has  any 
such  desire.  A  healthy  mind  seldom  exists,  at  least  in  youth, 
out  of  a  healthy  body ;  and  as  the  Thames  and  the  Playing 
Fields  are  the  great  ornaments  of  Eton,  so  is  the  proper  use 
of  them  a  good  and  wise  part  of  school  discipline.  Discipline 
*  we  say,  because  the  right  proportion  of  play  to  work  is  a  very 
essential  matter  to  be  settled  in  a  good  school  system ;  and 
boys  should  be  as  little  allowed  to  overwork  the  mind  as  to  let 
it  lie  idle  while  they  overwork  the  body.  Most  fortunately  if 
they  are  wisely  used,  most  unfortunately  if  they  are  allowed 
to  be  abused,  there  are  at  Eton  facilities  for  the  pursuit  of 
almost  every  kind  of  manly  game.  Bowing,  cricket,  fives, 
rackets,  football,  hockey,  races  of  every  sort — all  may  be 
pursued  at  Eton  under  circumstances  unusually  favourable  to 
them  all.  Five-and-twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  they  held  their 
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due,  and  not  more  than  their  due,  proportion  in  an  Eton  boy’s 
life ;  and  the  Eton  boys  of  that  day  were  certainly  as  manly 
and  as  fearless  as  the  Eton  boys  of  this.  But  the  line  between 
excellence  in  mind  and  body  was  not  then  sharply  drawn,  nor 
intellectual  distinction,  as  such,  subordinated  in  school  opinion 
to  power  of  muscle  or  strength  of  w'ind.  Scholars  of  the 
highest  class  w'ere  distinguished  also  in  the  ‘  eleven  ’  and  'i  1 
the  ‘  eight.’  The  best  fives’  player  or  the  fastest  runner  in 
the  school  might  often  write  immaculate  Greek  iambics,  or 
elegiacs  which  Ovid  would  applaud.  In  the  Debating  Society, 

‘  The  Club  ’  of  Eton,  athletic  excellence,  as  such,  might  have  a 
representative  or  two,  but  no  more.  The  Eton  men,  who  in  | 

those  days  as  now  found  places  in  the  various  college  boats  at  | 

Oxford  and  Cambridge,  Avere  quite  as  often  as  not  men  who  I 

won  university  prizes  and  gained  first  classes ;  and  although,  | 

as  must  always  be  the  case  in  a  large  boys’  school,  excellence  I 

in  the  cricket-field  or  on  the  river  counted  for  much,  yet  | 

those  who  led  the  school  Avere  distinctly  the  h.ard-reading  and  I 
clever  boys,  and  to  win  the  Newcastle  Scholarship  set  a  boy  as  | 
high  among  his  felloAvs  as  to  be  cajitain  of  the  ‘  eleven  ’  or 
stroke  of  the  ‘  eight.’  It  is  not  so  now.  Lord  Morley  told 
the  Public  School  Inquiry  Commission  that  if  a  boy  Avas  dis¬ 
tinguished  in  any  athletic  pursuit,  it  Avas  not  against  him  at 
Eton  to  be  a  successful  scholar ;  no  further  could  an  honour¬ 
able  and  most  competent  witness  carry  his  evidence.  In  truth 
athletics  lead  the  school.  Successful  athletes  all  but  monopolise 
the  Debating  Society,  and  it  is  distinctly  a  far  greater  object 
of  ambition  to  the  mass  of  the  school  to  be  the  best  cricketer 
or  the  best  oar  than  to  be  the  best  scholar.  f 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  A  master  trains  the  boys  at  | 
cricket  and  on  the  river ;  a  great  race  or  a  great  match  is  a 
recognised  ground  for  various  relaxations  of  discipline  in  favour 
of  the  athlete ;  a  splendid  challenge  cuj)  given  by  the  masters 
for  the  best  foot-racer  shoAvs  the  importance  Avhich  the  donors 
attach  to  the  possession  of  the  characteristic  bodily  excellence 
of  the  great  Achilles.  From  Eastertide  to  August  the  school* 
is  pretty  well  given  up  to  various  contests  by  land  and  water 
in  order  to  exhibit  the  physical  poAvers  Avhich  so  much  of  the 
rest  of  the  year  is  consumed  in  training.  Some  of  the  tutors  i 

struggle,  but  struggle  in  vain,  against  the  torrent,  and 
whereas  once  the  object  at  least  of  the  place  Avas  to  produce  a 
scholar  Avith  so  much  of  athletic  excellence  as  saved  him  from 
being  a  milksop  or  a  bookAvorm,  noAv  it  is  hardly  an  exag¬ 
geration  to  say  that  the  business  of  the  place,  for  the  great  1 

mass  of  the  school,  is  athletic  excellence,  Avith  so  much  scholar-  1 
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ship  superadded  as  may  serve  as  a  relaxation  from  the  labours 
of  the  body.* 

Possibly  excellence  in  various  games  is  carried  higher  than 
of  old.  Very  likely  the  boys  row  faster,  run  faster,  leap 
higher,  play  cricket  better  than  they  did  thirty  years  ago.  We 
have  not  the  least  objection  ;  only  let  these  things  be  subordi- 
nated  to  study.  But  it  is  obvious  common  sense  that  these 
things  Avant  no  encouragement  from  the  authorities.  Athletics 
can  take  very  good  care  of  themselves  without  the  aid  of  mas¬ 
ters  who  are  there  to  teach  other  things  than  these.  Boy 
nature  will  attribute  quite  sufficient  importance  to  them  if 
they  are  tolerated  and  let  alone ;  Eton  boys,  with  all  the  open- 
air  delights  and  attractions  of  the  place,  are  never  likely  to  be 
all  pale  recluses  and  haggard  scholars.  If,  in  addition  to  all 
the  natural  bias  of  youth  and  the  unrivalled  opportunities  which 
exist  for  the  pursuit  of  games,  the  authorities  of  the  place  lend 
their  powerful  aid,  and  stimulate  their  pupils  not  to  learning, 
but  to  sports,  what  will  become  of  learning  is  obvious  enough. 

All  this  again  is,  one  would  think,  so  plain,  so  trite,  as  to 
need  an  apology  for  stating.  Yet  will  any  fair  man  say  that 
there  is,  or  has  been,  at  Eton  the  least  serious,  united,  persis¬ 
tent  effort  to  check  the  predominance  of  athletics  and  reassert 
the  supremacy  of  learning?  Have  we  not  heard  bits  of 
Kingsley  (Kingsley  distorted  and  exaggerated)  quoted  till  we 
are  tired  of  them,  and  vague  and  unmeaning  talk  as  to  the  moral 
good  which  folloAvs  from  physical  energy  and  muscular  develop¬ 
ment,  and  that  man  has  a  body  as  well  as  a  mind,  which  cer¬ 
tainly  no  one  disputes  ?  A  governing  body  can  and  ought  to 
interfere,  but  seldom  and  on  the  clearest  necessity  ;  but  if  the 
school  authorities  at  Eton  will  not  set  their  face  steadily  to 
reduce  this  evil  within  some  endurable  limits,  it  is  time  for 
some  higher  authority  to  interfere. 

*  The  mischief  of  an  undue  pursuit  of  athletic  excellence  is  the  topic 
of  a  famous  fragment  of  Euripides,  known,  we  presume,  as  to  all  scholars, 
80  to  the  Eton  masters.  It  begins  with  the  striking  statement : — 

Kmciov  yap  oyruy  fJtvplu>y  Kad’  'EWaSa, 
ovCEy  KaKitiy  ioTiy  adXrjrwy  ytrovt. 

Euripides  goes  on  to  assert  that  even  for  the  body  great  athletic  excel¬ 
lence  Avas  a  bad  thing  ;  that  the  athletes  Avere  never  particularly  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  skill  or  courage  in  the  conflicts  of  real  war ;  that  their 
old  age  was  generally  wretched ;  and  that  crowns  should  be  reserved 
for  the  wise  and  good  Avho  Avere  of  use  to  their  states  and  to  the  whole 
of  Greece.  The  whole  fragment  is  well  Avorth  study.  It  will  be 
found  in  the  10th  book  of  Athenseus,  and  it  shows  that  the  general 
drift  of  our  argument  is  as  old  as  the  Peloponnesian  War. 
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The  fact  that  much  of  what  we  regard  as  so  mischievous  in 
this  matter  is  due  to  the  active  support  which  many  of  the 
masters  give  to  the  evil  is  significant  and  disquieting.  In 
former  days  it  certainly  would  not  have  been  so.  But  a 
change  in  this  respect,  not  altogether  for  the  better,  has  been 
worked  in  the  last  twenty  years.  -The  old  masters  w'ere  pos¬ 
sibly — nay,  if  any  survive,  they  will  forgive  us  for  saying 
were  certainly — not  the  intellectual  equals  of  those  who  now 
fill  their  places.  We  desire  to  bear  hearty  and  ungrudging 
testimony  to  the  merits  of  those  who  are  now  the  assistant 
masters  at  Eton.  They  are  as  capable  a  body  of  men  as  any 
in  the  kingdom,  and  we  are  sure  they  do  their  duty,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  view  of  it,  not  only  honourably,  but  unsparingly 
and  with  no  selfish  aims.  It  is  but  natural,  however,  that 
persons  out  of  Eton  should  look  at  the  matter  rather  dif¬ 
ferently  from  those  within  it,  and  should  feel  that  in  some 
very  important  respects  the  masters  of  the  old  school  were 
much  better  than  the  masters  of  the  new.  If  they  were  some¬ 
what  narrow,  a  little  Avanting  in  accomplishment,  at  least  they 
did  their  work  from  the  beginning  of  each  school  time  to  the 
end  with  nothing  to  distract  their  attention  from  it,  and  no 
interests  beyond  the  place.  If  they  had  such  interests,  they 
pursued  them  in  vacations.  The  hours  of  their  day  were  those 
of  their  boys’  day;  society  and  its  pleasures  they  enjoyed  in  the 
ample  holidays  during  the  year ;  school  was  school  to  them ; 
and  they  were  content  with,  or  at  any  rate  confined  them¬ 
selves  to,  their  profession  during  the  months  for  which  it 
occupied  them.  Their  relations  with  their  own  pupils  were, 
on  the  whole,  no  doubt  wanting  in  intimacy,  but  they  Avere 
kindly  and  manly  relations,  and  it  very  seldom  happened  that 
one  tutor  knew  much,  except  in  school,  of  the  pupils  of  another. 
Jealousies,  we  presume,  there  were,  and  occasional  differences 
Avith  the  head-master  Avere  inevitable,  in  a  body  of  educated  and 
independent  men ;  but  the  system  of  the  school  was  one  and 
entire,  and  each  tutor  accepted  his  place  in  it,  and  did  his  best 
for  the  Avhole  school,  with  no  thought  of  making  for  himself  a 
separate  and  individual  position.  There  Avas  more  use  of  the 
birch  than  suits  modern  ideas,  and  perhaps  this  ratio  ultima 
was  resorted  to  oftener  than  any  sound  reason  could  justify; 
but  the  punishment,  if  sharp,  Avas  short,  it  interfered  neither 
with  the  health  nor  Avith  the  time  of  the  boys,  Avas  folloAved  by 
no  weariness  or  bitterness  of  spirit,  and  entailed  no  future  and 
increasing  difficulties  as  to  future  lessons.  Injustice  and  bully¬ 
ing  among  the  boys  themselves  there  Avas,  sometimes  great  and 
cruel,  but  certainly  not  general,  not  more,  as  a  rule,  than 
according  to  English  ideas  is  right  and  proper  in  a  school. 


Absolute  authority  and  unreasoning  submission  are  supposed 
in  England  to  be  essential  to  the  relations  of  older  and  younger, 
boys;  and  a  teasing  and  wearing  oppression  which  no  English¬ 
man  would  submit  to,  and  which,  if  he  were  forced  to  bear, 
would  make  him  either  sour  or  false,  is  believed,  for  some 
inscrutable  reason,  to  be  beneficial  and  what  is  called  harden¬ 
ing  to  a  boy’s  character.  On  the  whole,  however,  Eton,  in 
spite  of  occasional  revelations  of  monstrous  tyranny,  was  better 
in  this  respect  than  most  other  schools;  much  better  than 
might  have  been  expected  from  the  entire  absence  of  continued 
personal  supervision  by  the  masters,  which  was  the  settled 
principle  of  the  system. 

We  doubt  whether,  under  a  more  numerous  and  far  more 
learned  and  accomplished  body  of  masters,  the  harsher  features 
of  this  picture  have  been  softened,  and  the  pleasant  ones  made 
more  pleasant.  Disputes  to  which  public  attention  was  lately 
called  showed  either  that  the  authority  of  the  head-master 
has  become  weaker,  or  that  notions  wholly  inconsistent  with 
the  successful  administration  of  a  school  have  taken  possession 
of  the  assistants.  Their  very  name  tells  what  they  are,  and 
should  remind  them  that  independent  action  in  the  school 
is  as  impossible  for  them  as  in  the  members  of  any  other  body 
engaged  in  a  common  object  under  a  common  head.  But  this 
very  plain  lesson  some  of  them  have  to  learn.  In  this  and  in 
other  matters,  there  are  indications  not  obscure  that  the  work 
of  the  school  is  unsatisfying  to  them.  The  variety  and  extent  of 
their  attainments  tend  to  make  the  work  of  school  seem  a 
weary  round  of  dull  labour  performed  in  an  obscure  arena. 
They  live,  much  more  than  of  old,  ‘  not  wholly  in  the  world 
*  nor  quite  beyond  it.’  More  than  formerly  they  delight  in  ‘news 
‘  from  the  humming  city,’ and  the  city  with  its  pursuits  is  far  more 
accessible  than  it  was.  There  was  an  old  story  of  Dr.  Keate 
detecting  the  feigned  illness  of  a  well-known  assistant,  by  going 
straight  into  his  bed-room,  and  finding  him  in  bed  fully  dressed 
for  a  journey  to  London,  to  spend  the  evening  in  seeing  John 
Kemble  or  Edmund  Kean.  Such  a  story  would  be  an  ana¬ 
chronism  now.  No  one,  indeed,  grudges  an  intellectual  man  the 
gratification  of  his  refined  and  becoming  tastes.  But  there 
is  a  time  for  all  things,  and  we  should  be  glad  to  think  that 
the  dull,  grinding,  but  most  necessary  work  was  done  as  it 
used  to  be,  steadily,  incessantly,  uncomplainingly.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  distaste  for  the  work  of  his  profession  is  not 
followed  in  the  case  of  a  schoolmaster,  as  it  is  in  other  pro¬ 
fessions,  by  instant  failure.  Let  a  lawyer,  or  a  doctor,  or  an 
engineer  show  that  he  is  bored  by  the  practice  of  his  profession, 
and  he  will  very  soon  be  relieved  of  what  annoys  him  ;  but  a 
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master  in  a  great  school  shares  in  the  prosperity  which  follows 
on  great  associations,  noble  memories,  hard-won  successes  ;  he 
enters,  so  to  say,  upon  the  labours  of  others,  and  sometimes 
reaps  without  much  sowing.  Such  a  feeling  as  w'e  have 
indicated  is  the  more  dangerous  because  in  most  cases  it  is 
unconscious ;  it  is  disguised  in  the  attractive  garb  of  lofty  aim 
and  mental  culture  ;  and  not  a  man  w’hose  work  suffers  from  it 
but  would  heartily  and  earnestly  admit,  that  there  was  nothing 
better  or  nobler  in  the  world  than  unmurmuring  discharge  of 
duty,  wherever  a  man’s  lot  is  cast. 

Again,  the  relations  of  boys  and  masters,  always  good  at 
Eton,  are  now,  we  really  believe,  upon  the  whole,  better, 
closer,  more  useful  than  ever.  But  into  these  has  crept, 
unless  we  mistake,  too  much  of  a  fanciful  and  unmanly  prefer¬ 
ence  in  particular  cases,  certainly  mischievous,  and  quite  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  sterner,  simpler,  more  commonplace  man¬ 
ners  which  formerly  in  this  respect  more  happily  prevailed. 
We  know  not  whether  many  assistant  masters  have  written,  or 
whether  more  than  one  has  published,  verses  addressed  to 
handsome  and  winning  boys  still  in  the  school,  or  but  very 
lately  removed  from  it.  Whatever  may  be  the  beauty  of  the 
poetry,  such  feelings  are  unhealthy,  and  any  manifestation  of 
such  relations,  whether  in  poetry  or  in  the  simpler  prose  of 
intimacy  and  petting,  is  fraught  Avith  danger,  not  only  to  the 
parties  to  them,  but  to  the  Avhole  school.  This  is  but  another, 
though  perhaps  more  mischievous,  example  of  the  want  of  con¬ 
tentment  with  the  matter-of-fact  Avork  of  the  place  of  Avhich 
we  have  already  spoken. 

Another  and  even  more  general  indication  of  the  same 
spirit  is  the  want  of  that  individual  attention  which,  in  the 
altered  state  of  Eton,  parents  have  a  right  to  expect.  Very 
Avisely  and  rightly  the  number  of  pupils  any  master  can  take 
in  his  house  or  out  of  it  has  recently  been  limited ;  equally 
wisely  the  number  of  boys  taught  in  school  by  any  one 
master  has  been  greatly  reduced ;  and  the  number  of  masters 
has  been  largely  and  most  properly  increased.  Formerly  any¬ 
thing  like  personal  and  discriminating  teaching  Avas  impossible 
at  Eton,  and  parents  must  have  knoAvn  it.  One  popular  and 
distinguished  tutor,  besides  all  his  school  AA^ork,  had  one  hun¬ 
dred  pupils.  Of  course  he  could  not,  and  no  one  could  blame 
him  because  he  did  not,  give  much  time  to  any  of  them.  His 
school  division  Avas  probably  close  upon  a  hundred  also ;  and 
no  one  could  have  much  individual  attention.  It  may  be  that 
the  reduction  of  the  numbers  subjected  to  the  teaching  of  one 
man  in  school  or  out  of  school  has  not  been  carried  far  enough, 
that  too  much  tenderness  has  been  shoAvn  for  the  interests. 
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not  of  this  man  or  that,  but  of  the  whole  class  of  masters  who 
keep  boarding  houses,  and  that  the  idea  has  not  yet  been  fully 
grasped  at  Eton,  that  masters  are  there  for  the  sake  of  boys, 
and  not  boys  for  masters.*  Still  much  has  been  done,  as  much 
as  can  be  expected  in  the  face  of  the  grave  difficulty  of  doing 
anything  new  in  a  great  and  established  institution.  The 
improvement,  however,  in  the  way  of  individual  supervision 
has  not  been  what  it  ought.  The  idle  boy  is  not  made  to 
learn.  The  different  bents  of  different  minds  are  not  watched 
for,  and  opportunities  for  cultivation  and  distinction  afforded 
in  one  direction  if  it  is  seen  that  they  are  useless  in  another. 
Pains  are  not  taken  that  each  boy  shall  have  the  best  done 
with  him  that  is  possible.  Some  tutors  make  strong  efforts, 
but  the  system  still  wants  flexibility,  and  the  notion  of  indivi¬ 
dual  watching  and  separate  training  is  supposed  to  be  out  of 
harmony  Avith  the  spirit  of  the  place.  The  evil  that  follows  is 
twofold.  The  dull  average  boy  is  neglected  because  he  has 
no  aptitude  for  the  prevailing  studies,  while  the  clever  one, 
Avho  has,  gets  an  undue  share  of  attention,  not  undue  positively, 
but  by  comparison  with  his  less  brilliant  fellow.  The  positive 
evil  is  the  indolent  and  indiscriminating  use  of  punishments. 
Masters  take  no  trouble  to  follow  their  punishments,  so  to  speak, 
and  to  consider  the  cruel,  we  had  almost  said  the  wicked, 
mischief  they  often  do.  Whether  it  has  arisen  in  consequence 
of  the  comparative  discontinuance  of  flogging  we  know  not,  but 
after  some  inquiry  we  must  say  that  the  system  of  punishments 
now  common  at  Eton  is  without  parallel  in  former  days,  and 
without  example  now  in  any  other  school.  A  book  of  the 
Georgies  or  of  Homer,  or  half,  sometimes  a  whole  Greek  play, 
to  be  Avritten  out,  is  inflicted  for  some  piece  of  carelessness  or 
ignorance  or  breach  of  discipline,  often  unjustly,  ahvays  fool¬ 
ishly,  Avith  a  lazy  unenquiring  rigour  which  does  no  good 
Avhatever,  arouses  bitterness  of  temper,  hatred  of  the  subject  of 
the  punishment,  and  constantly  creates  the  very  faults  it 
punishes  by  uselessly  wasting  time  and  preventing  the  learning 
of  the  lessons.  If  the  governing  body  Avere  to  insist,  for  a 
single  school  time,  upon  a  return  being  made  by  the  boys  every 

*  A  violent  outcry  Avas  raised  against  the  present  head-master  be¬ 
cause  he  directed  certain  masters  to  teach  in  certain  parts  of  the  school 
for  Avhich  they  Avere  best  fitted.  It  Avas  not  denied  that  they  were 
best  fitted ;  but  it  Avas  said  that  to  put  young  men  to  teach  older  boys 
than  men  of  greater  age  were  put  to  teach,  Avas  to  violate  the  traditions 
of  Eton.  Strange  language  indeed,  and  happily  not  yielded  to ;  but 
very  characteristic  of  the  prevailing  views  of  a  place  of  education  Avhero 
it  could  be  used  Avithout  seeming  strange  ! 
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week  of  the  punishments  inflicted  during  that  period,  the 
result,  we  will  venture  to  say,  would  be  not  a  little  startling 
to  those  amongst  them  who  are  Eton  men,  and  remember  what 
Eton  was  in  their  time. 

We  have  said  that  the  bullying  at  Eton  was  never  very  bad 
or  general ;  but  there  were  from  time  to  time  bad  cases,  which 
a  reasonable  care  might  have  prevented.  It  is  the  same  now. 
Bad  cases  do  arise  now  and  then ;  and  when  they  arise  they 
are  dealt  with,  but  not  as  severely  as  in  right  reason  and  feel¬ 
ing  they  deserve.  Nor  are  they  prevented  as  they  might  be, 
and  ought  to  be.  The  Eton  view  is  that  these  things  are,  as 
a  rule,  best  left  to  the  correction  of  the  public  opinion  of  the 
school.  Public  opinion  is  no  doubt  an  excellent  thing,  but  it 
needs  instruction,  and  we  are  afraid  it  gets  too  little  on  the 
subject  in  any  of  our  public  schools,  including  Eton.  Protect¬ 
ing  little  boys  from  tyranny,  and  all  boys  from  injustice,  is 
no  doubt  difticult  and  troublesome,  but  it  is  one  of  the  very 
things  which  masters  in  a  school  are  set  there  to  do,  and  the 
habitual  neglect  of  this  plain  duty,  and  the  acquiescence  of  the 
English  public  in  its  neglect,  are  amongst  the  worst  and  most 
disheartening  features  of  the  Public  School  system  as  a  whole. 
It  is  not  impossible  to  prevent  cruelty  and  injustice  anywhere. 
In  an  Eton  master’s  house,  if  trouble  be  taken  about  it,  it  is 
easy ;  but  it  will  never  be  done  if  men  will  not  try,  and  as 
things  are  men  will  not  try  till  they  are  plainly  told  by  English 
opinion  that  they  must.  It  is  idle  to  say  that  the  Eton  autho¬ 
rities  could  not  have  prevented  Shelley  from  being  hunted ; 
yet  a  ‘  Shelley-hunt  ’  was  for  a  while  almost  a  recognised  pas¬ 
time  of  the  school ;  and  if  the  subjects  of  the  treatment  have 
been  less  illustrious  in  after  life,  yet  examples  of  the  treatment 
have  not  been  wanting  from  the  time  of  Shelley  to  the  present 
hour.  The  following  striking  passage  on  this  subject  is  ex¬ 
tracted  from  a  sermon  preached  by  Dr.  Hawtrey  when  head¬ 
master.  He  had  seen  and  he  powerfully  described  the  bullying 
inflicted  on  Shelley  and  Sidney  AValker;  he  was  himself  a  man 
of  the  kindliest  sympathies ;  he  was  awake  to  what  might  go 
on,  because  it  had  gone  on,  amongst  the  boys  in  the  school ; 
but,  as  far  as  we  know,  he  never  attempted  practically  to  deal 
with  it,  except  by  a  passage  in  a  sermon : — 

‘  There  are  other  errors  which  belong  to  mere  strength  of  body :  and 
tliese  are  more  oppressive,  more  frequent,  and  always  more  mortifying 
to  the  sufferer.  The  objects  of  such  kind  of  ill-usage  are  not  those 
over  whom  there  is  any  lawful  or  conventional  right;  they  are  the 
weak,  the  timid,  the  eccentric,  the  unsociable ;  sometimes  those  ■who 
have  none  of  these  failings,  but  who,  from  some  peculiarity  of  cha¬ 
racter,  are  not  acceptable  to  all,  who  are  nevertheless  capable  of  warm 
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friendship,  who  are  even  possessed  of  no  common  mental  powers,  which 
might  be  expanded  into  great  private  and  public  usefulness,  but  which 
may  l^e  compressed  and  concentrated  in  a  sensitive  mind  till  they  waste 
and  devour  it,  till  they  lead  to  misanthropy,  or  perhaps  to  the  more 
fatal  error  of  doubting  the  justice  of  Providence,  because  man  is  unjust ; 
of  madly  imagining  that  Christianity  itself  is  a  fable,  because  those 
who  call  themselves  Christians  have  acted — in  pure  recklessness — as  if 
they  w’ere  heathens. 

‘  Two  such  I  knew  in  other  days  :  one  of  them,  when  I  was  too  young 
to  feel  and  understand  what  I  do  understand  now.  Both  of  them  are 
long  since  gone  to  their  account.  The  talents  of  the  first,  however 
abused,  earned  for  him  a  reputation  which  will  probably  not  perish 
while  our  language  shall  be  spoken.  But  his  life  here  was  miserable 
from  this  kind  of  inju.stice ;  and  if  his  mind  took  a  bias  leading  him 
to  error,  which  the  Almighty  may  forgive — for  He  is  all  merciful,  and 
makes  allowance  for  His  creatures,  which  we  in  our  self-approving 
severity  seldom  make — they,  who  remember  those  days,  well  know 
how  that  mind  was  tortured,  and  how  much  the  wantonness  of  perse¬ 
cution  contributed  to  pervert  its  really  noble  and  amiable  qu^ties. 
The  other  was  known  to  a  smaller  circle,  and  mercifully  saved  from 
the  more  grievous  error  with  which  the  former  sank  into  his  untimely 
grave ;  but  he  too  suffered  as  none  ought  to  have  suffered,  and  owed, 
in  a  great  degree,  the  ills  of  a  wayward  and  profitless  life,  though  he 
was  possessed  of  mental  powers  hardly  inferior  to  those  of  any  of  his 
contemporaries,  to  unkind  treatment  received,  as  a  boy,  from  those  who 
could  not  understand  or  appreciate  him.  To  others,  who  had  the  sense 
and  humanity  to  take  a  different  course  with  him,  he  clung  with  affec¬ 
tionate  fondness,  till  he  sank,  hardly  regretted,  and  almost  unknown, 
to  a  less  untimely,  and  yet  early  grave.’ 

What  we  have  said  of  bullying  is  true  mntatis  mutandis  of 
fagging.  It  is  not  cruel  or  excessive  at  Eton.  But  the  system 
seems  to  us  in  its  nature  indefensible,  and  too  little  trouble  is 
taken — it  would  be  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  none  at  all 
—  to  prevent  or  to  correct  its  occasional  abuses. 

We  have  not  adverted,  we  do  not  desire  here  to  advert,  to  any 
defects,  real  or  supposed,  in  the  present  curriculum  at  Eton. 
If  defects  there  be,  they  are  of  a  sort  easily  remedied,  and 
neither  in  the  governing  body  nor  in  the  head-master  would 
be  found  the  slightest  objection  to  remedy  them.  We  assume, 
because  w'e  believe,  that  the  system  is  in  the  main  excellent, 
that  from  the  great  distinction  achieved,  not  exclusively  though 
chiefly,  by  the  boys  on  the  foundation,  it  is  excellently  tauglit 
to  many  boys  by  a  set  of  men  undoubtedly  of  the  highest  abilities, 
and,  speaking  generally,  of  great  capacity  for  teaching.  They 
are  themselves,  with  scarcely  an  exception  we  believe,  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  Eton  ;  and  if  the  mass  of  the  school  in  the  least  re¬ 
sembled  them,  the  foes  of  Eton  must  be  silent,  and  her  friends 
would  have  their  utmost  desire. 
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But,  say  the  advocates  of  Eton  as  it  is,  what  would  you 
have  more?  The  school  is  successful  beyond  all  former 
example.  Never  was  it  so  full ;  never  were  parents  more 
eager  than  now  to  submit  their  children  to  its  teaching.  Most 
true,  but  most  misleading.  They  are  its  faults  and  not  its 
virtues  which  recommend  it  to  the  vast  majority  of  parents 
whose  children  crowd  its  forms.  Nay,  in  spite  of  all  its  faults, 
it  has  so  much  beauty,  association,  interest,  and  excellence  as 
to  endear  it  to  every  Eton  man,  to  make  it  difficult  for  him  to 
give  up  for  his  children  what  he  values  for  himself,  and  to 
grieve  him  because  what  is  so  good  is  not,  as  it  might  be, 
^o  much  better.  Fidendships  the  delight  and  honour  of  his 
life,  memories  the  treasures  of  his  heart,  the  awakening  of 
young  imagination  by  majestic  buildings  and  solemn  services, 
the  first  sense  of  refinement  in  language,  of  beauty  in  form,  of 
melody  in  veree,  which  he  there  received  and  which  he  has 
never  lost — all  these  echoes  from  a  happy  youth  which  still 
linger  in  the  ear  of  age,  and  soothe  while  they  linger — these  are 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  love  of  Eton  in  any  man  who 
knows  it  now,  and  who  knew  it  when  a  boy.  These  men  it  is 
whom  its  vulgarities  anger,  and  its  shortcomings  distress. 
These  men  do  not  wish  that  it  should  flourish  less,  but  that  it 
should  deserve  to  flourish  more ;  and  we  with  them  should  heartily 
rejoice  if  it  would  become,  as  it  could  become,  the  greatest 
intellectual  seminary  in  the  world,  without  ceasing  to  be  the 
manliest  and  happiest  of  English  schools. 


Art.  IX. —  The  Story  of  my  Life.  By  the  late  Colonel 
Meadows  Taylor,  C.S.I.  Edited  by  his  Daughter. 
Edinburgh:  1877.  2  vols. 

^HE  opportunity  which  our  Indian  Empire  presents  for  a 
career  to  the  able  and  adventurous  is  a  trite  subject  on 
which  to  moralise.  But  if  trite  the  inference  is  no  less  true; 
and  a  very  noteworthy  example  of  what  may  be  achieved  by  an 
Indian  public  servant  through  simple  merits,  without  adven¬ 
titious  aid  from  interest  or  connexion,  is  afforded  by  the  life  of 
the  officer  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article.  In  one  sense, 
indeed,  the  late  Colonel  Meadows  Taylor  cannot  be  deemed  to 
have  achieved  distinguished  success;  not  being  a  member  of 
either  of  the  recognised  Indian  services,  he  was  debarred  from 
rising  to  any  of  the  high  offices  of  the  Indian  government, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  retirement  held  merely  the  charge  of 
a  district,  to  which  comparatively  humble  preferment  every 
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*  covenanted  civilian  ’  is  entitled  to  succeed  in  ordinary  course, 
'\vitliOUt  displaying  any  merit  whatever,  and  usually  passes 
on  from  such  a  post  to  some  higher  and  more  lucrative  appoint¬ 
ment.  But  for  his  writings,  the  name  of  Meadows  Taylor 
would  probably  have  been  unknown  beyond  the  province  in 
which  his  ofKcial  life  Avas  passed.  Nevertheless  his  career  was  so 
remarkable  as  illustrating  both  the  force  of  character  in  over¬ 
coming  difficulty,  and  for  the  exhibition  of  those  virtues  and 
qualities  which  are  most  especially  to  be  desired  in  Indian 
administrators,  that  it  well  deserves  to  be  brought  under  the 
notiee  of  his  countrymen.  Landing  in  India  an  almost  friend¬ 
less  and  uneducated  boy,  and  passing  an  unusually  busy  and 
harassing  life,  Taylor  succeeded  in  making  himself  an  accom¬ 
plished  and  cultured  man,  and,  still  better,  gained  in  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  degree  the  attachment  and  gratitude  of  the  native 
communities  over  which  he  was  placed.  In  this  respect  his 
example  cannot  be  brought  too  prominently  before  the  notice 
of  a  class,  almost  every  family  of  Avhich  has,  or  looks  to  have, 
one  at  least  of  its  members  engaged  in  some  form  or  other  in 
the  administration  of  our  Indian  Empire.  The  materials  for 
telling  the  tale  are  fortunately  available  in  the  ‘  Story  ’  of  his 
life,  which  Meadows  Taylor  prepared  in  his  later  years,  and 
which  has  just  been  issued  from  the  press.  The  story,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  merely  an  old  man’s  uncertain  recollections  of  his 
younger  days  ;  the  autobiographer,  during  the  forty  years  of  his 
Indian  service,  had  carried  on  a  voluminous  correspondence  with 
his  father  and  other  members  of  his  family,  and  his  share  of  it 
has  been  carefully  preserved.  It  is  on  these  records  of  incidents 
written  at  the  time  of  their  occurrence  that  the  story  is  based, 
which  has  thus  all  the  freshness  of  contemporary  narrative. 

Meadows  Taylor  was  horn  at  Liverpool  in  1808,  the  eldest 
son  of  a  then  prosperous  merchant  of  that  city,  but  whose 
affairs  suffered  a  loss  when  the  boy  was  about  seven  years  old, 
which  brought  him  to  comparative  jKjverty  and  involved  the 
need  of  stringent  retrenchment  in  his  easy  way  of  living.  As 
one  apparent  result  of  this  change  of  fortune,  little  Meadows 
was  sent  to  a  big  and  cheap  boarding-school  near  Prescot, 
where  there  were  a  hundred  boys ;  ‘  a  rough  place,’  says  the 
autobiographer,  where  the  domestic  arrangements  rivalled  those 
of  Winchester  in  their  primitive  discomfort,  and  where,  although 
the  food  was  plentiful,  one  institution  at  least  resembled  the 
customs  of  Dotheboys  Hall. 

‘  (tood  Mrs.  Barron  attended  to  our  personal  cleanliness  and  to  our 
health ;  and  at  stated  seasons,  especially  in  spring,  we  were  all  gathered 
together  in  the  dining-hall,  where  the  old  lady  stood  at  the  end  of  the 
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room  at  a  small  table,  on  which  was  a  large  bowl  of  that  most  horrible 
compound  brimstone  and  treacle.  The  scene  rises  vividly  before  me, 
as  we  all  stood  with  our  hands  behind  our  backs,  opened  our  mouths 
and  received  each  our  spoonful,  swallowed  it  down  as  best  we  could — 
and  had  to  lick  the  spoon  clean  too  !  Surely  this  was  a  refinement  of 
cruelty.’ 

The  discipline  of  the  school  was  as  savage  as  the  life  was 
rough,  and,  under  pressure  of  the  brutal  callings  he  received, 
the  boy  ran  away ;  his  parents  had  the  good  sense  not  to 
send  him  back  again.  Soon  after  this,  his  father,  whose 
affairs  did  not  improve,  removed  to  Dublin,  where  he  had  ac¬ 
cepted  the  management  of  a  large  brewery,  and  here  too  the 
school  his  boys  were  put  to  seems  to  have  been  of  a  low  stan¬ 
dard.  *  Was  everything  I  learned,’  asks  Meadows,  ‘  ahvays  to  be 
beaten  into  me  ?  ’  However,  his  spirits  were  high,  and  he 
signalised  his  last  half-year  by  defeating  the  bully  of  the  school, 
to  whom  he  had  succumbed  on  a  previous  occasion,  in  single 
combat.  Every  man  of  Taylor’s  time,  and  many  a  good  deal 
younger,  can  look  back  to  the  sehool  fights  of  those  days,  so 
frequently,  often  so  stubbornly  contested,  always  so  full  of 
excitement  and  interest  to  the  lookers-on.  Fighting  at  school, 
we  understand,  has  gone  out  like  duelling.  The  disuse  of 
the  practice  is  probably  due  to  the  great  development  lately 
given  to  athletic  games.  The  worship  of  muscle  may  be  not 
Avithout  its  disadvantages,  but  the  mode  of  life  of  the  rising 
generation  is  at  least  more  healthy  and  kindly  than  that  of 
their  forefathers. 

To  return  to  the  subject  of  our  notice.  The  school  life  of 
Meadows  Taylor  came  to  an  abrupt  end  in  his  fourteenth 
year,  just,  as  he  says,  when  he  was  beginning  to  take  a 
pleasure  in  school  work,  and  he  was  articled  for  a  seven  years’ 
apprenticeship  to  Messrs.  Yates  Brothers  and  Co.,  West 
India  merchants  at  Liverpool,  there  to  undergo  the  drudgery 
which  falls  to  the  boy  clerks  in  such  an  establishment.  From 
copying  circulars,  his  first  employment,  he  w’as  soon  promoted 
to  be  post-office  clerk — ‘  not  an  easy  task  in  those  days,  as  the 
‘  postage  on  letters  sent  and  received  was  of  considerable 
‘  amount  and  variety  ’ — and  then  he  became  one  of  the  clerks 
for  attending  the  discharge  of  cargoes :  ‘  a  hard  life,’  writes  the 
old  man  looking  back  on  his  boyhood ;  ‘  day  after  day,  in 
‘  snow,  frost,  or  rain,  I  have  sat  for  hours  together,  shivering 
‘  and  benumbed  with  cold,  being  allowed  an  hour  for  my 
‘  dinner,  in  which  time  I  had  to  run  two  miles  to  eat  it,  and 
‘  run  back  again.  Sometimes  a  friendly  cjiptain  would  ask  me 
‘  to  partake  of  his  meal ;  and  I  have  frequently  shared  a 
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‘  landing-waiter’s  lunch  when  offered.’  But  that  the  lad  had 
very  soon  made  his  mark  is  shown  from  his  being  now  ap¬ 
pointed  collector  of  moneys  due — ‘  assistant  dunner,’  as  it  was 
called : — 

‘  And  late  in  the  dark  eveninprs  have  I,  mere  boy  as  I  was,  been  walking 
the  streets  of  Liverpool  with  thousands  of  pounds  in  bills,  notes,  and 
gold  in  my  pocket.  I  was  getting  on ;  but  I  had  enemies — why,  I 
know  not — who  jdayed  me  many  a  scurvy  trick.  My  petty  cash  was 
often  pilfered,  my  desk  being  opened  by  other  keys.  I  was  ordered  on 
privat3  errands  for  other  clerks,  and  when  I  refused  to  execute  them  I 
was  “  paid  off”  by  malicious  accusations.  These  were,  however,  entirely 
disproved.  I  had  a  steady  friend  in  Mr.  Yates,  and  persevered  in  my 
work.’ 

It  is  easy  to  understand  why  the  boy’s  preferment  for  such 
duty  should  have  excited  jealousy  among  the  other  clerks ;  but 
this  was  the  last  occasion,  during  Meadows  Taylor’s  long  and 
varied  life,  of  his  making  an  enemy  of  any  sort. 

The  wretchedness  he  endured  from  this  continued  persecu¬ 
tion  broke  down  his  health  and  spirits,  and  his  employer  agreed 
to  let  him  go  home  for  a  time  for  rest  and  change,  and  offered 
to  cancel  his  indentures  if  he  could  find  any  preferable  open¬ 
ing.  This  soon  presented  itself,  and,  as  it  appeared  at  the  time, 
of  a  very  favourable  kind.  A  Mr.  Baxter,  styling  himself  a 
Bombay  merchant,  offered  him  a  situation  in  his  house  in 
Bombay,  with  a  small  share  in  the  business  when  he  should 
come  of  age.  It  had  been  previously  decided  that  he  should 
be  sent  to  Madeira  for  his  health ;  so  the  proposal  fitted  ad¬ 
mirably,  and  he  sailed  for  India  in  his  sixteenth  year,  in  the 
hope  of  returning  home,  after  a  few  years,  a  rich  and  pro¬ 
sperous  member  of  Baxter's  ‘  house.’  The  voyage  was  so  far 
eventful  that  the  ‘  Upton  Castle  ’  was  threatened  by  a  pirate 
felucca  off  the  Azores,  on  which  occasion  Meadows  Taylor 
served  as  captain  of  the  mizen-top,  his  favourite  resort  for 
reading,  ‘  and  Avhich  was  now  garrisoned  by  six  stout  boys 
‘  besides  myself ;’  but  as  the  felucca  sheered  off  on  a  closer 
ins])ection  of  the  ‘  Upton  Castle’s  ’  broadside — for  the  Indiamen 
of  those  days  were  all  armed — the  expected  fight  did  not  come 
off.  On  reaching  Bombay  a  terrible  disappointment  awaited 
our  young  adventurer.  Baxter’s  ‘  house,’  in  which  he  looked 
to  become  a  partner,  turned  out  to  be  simply  a  large  shop,  the 
profits  of  which  had  been  for  some  time  more  than  absorbed 
by  the  expenses  of  its  owner’s  London  establishment.  The 
business,  he  found,  was  notoriously  in  a  critical  state,  and  most 
unlikely  to  last.  Mr.  Baxter’s  business  habits,  moreover,  did 
not  carry  him  to  the ‘point  of  sending  notice  of  his  future  part- 
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ner’s  having  embarked  for  Bombay.  The  local  agent  received 
him  civilly,  but  knew  nothing  about  his  engagement,  while 
his  quondam  fellow  passengers  gave  the  cold  shoulder  to  the 
young  shopboy.  But  deliverance  soon  came  from  this  em¬ 
barrassing  position.  His  mother  was  a  Mitford  ‘  of  that  ilk,’ 
one  of  the  best  families  in  the  North' of  England,  and  Meadows 
Taylor  had  brought  out  a  letter  of  introduction  from  that  lady 
to  her  cousin,  Mr.  Newnham,  a  member  of  tbe  Civil  Service, 
then  holding  the  high  office  of  chief  secretary  to  the  Bombay 
Government,  After  a  few  weeks  passed  in  making  out  bills 
for  wine  and  groceries  at  Baxter’s,  and  selling  goods  over  the 
counter,  he  received  one  morning  a  summons  from  this  gentle¬ 
man,  who  *  showed  me  a  letter  from  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  then 
‘  Resident  at  Hyderabad,  stating  that  he  had  procured  me  a 
‘  commission  in  his  Highness  the  Nizam’s  army,  and  the 
‘  sooner  I  went  up  to  Aurungabad  the  better.’  It  needs  not  to 
say  that  he  accepted  the  offer,  Baxter’s  local  agent  kindly 
cancelling  his  indentures.  Mr.  Newnham  on  this  writes  to  his 
kinswoman  in  England  that  her  son 

*  will  now  quit  the  shop  and  move  in  his  proper  sphere.  The  Nizam’s 
service,’  he  continues,  ‘  holds  out  the  most  flattering  prospects;  and  if 
he  qualifles  himself  in  points  of  duty  and  in  acquaintance  with  the 
native  languages,  the  road  to  high  and  lucrative  employment  will  be 
open  to  him.  He  will  remove  to  my  house,  where  he  will  remain  till 
he  is  ready  to  proceed  to  Aurungabad,  where  his  military  service  will 
commence.  .  .  .  He  is  a  fine  intelligent  lad,  and  I  saw  him,  with  regret, 
articled  to  a  house  which  is  not  in  as  flourishing  a  state  as  you  were 
led  to  believe.’ 

*  I  removed,’ continues  the  autobiography,  ‘  to  a  small  bungalow  within 
Mr.  Newnhatn’s  “  compound,”  and  a  Parsee  servant  was  appointed  to 
attend  me,  who  spoke  good  English ;  but  I  had  not  been  idle,  and  could 
make  myself  understood  pretty  well,  my  ear  guiding  me  to  a  good  pro¬ 
nunciation.  Arrangements  for  my  military  outfit  proceeded.  I  needed 
of  course  uniform,  tents,  clothes,  &c.,  and  my  generous  friend,  Mr. 
Newnham,  gave  me  a  splendid  chestnut  Arab,  which  had  belonged  to 
his  late  wife.  How  pleased  he  was  that  I  w’as  out  of  “  that  shop  ” — 
that  I  was  no  longer  “  Baxter’s  boy  ”  !  indeed  I  am  sure  he  felt  his  own 
dignity  insulted  as  long  as  I  was  there.  “  Now,”  he  said,  “  you  are  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Meadows  Taylor  of  his  Highness  the  Nizam’s  service,  and  we  all 
drink  your  health  and  wish  you  success.”  ’ 

Just  at  this  time  another  tempting  offer  was  made  him. 
The  head  of  a  leading  mercantile  firm  invited  him  to  join  his 
house,  and  Mr.  Newnham  was  puzzled  at  first  how  to  advise 
his  young  proteyL  But  it  was  ultimately  determined  that 
he  should  follow  a  military  career ;  and  the  decision  was  a  for¬ 
tunate  one,  for  the  great  house,  then  apparently  so  prosperous, 
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not  long  afterwards  failed.  In  the  latter  end  of  1824,  young 
Meadows  Taylor,  being  then  only  sixteen,  started  to  join  his 
appointment,  with  a  liberal  outfit,  the  cost  of  which  had  been 
advanced  by  his  generous  patron.  Thus  he  owed  his  first  real 
start  to  the  kindness  of  a  friend  and  kinsman ;  and  almost  every 
successful  man,  if  he  is  honest,  will  admit  that  his  success  can 
be  traced  in  the  first  instance  to  the  same  cause.  Wellington, 
in  all  probability,  would  not  have  been  selected  for  the  com¬ 
mand  in  Portugal  if  he  had  not  already  distinguished  himself 
on  Indian  battle-fields,  the  opportunity  for  doing  which  he  owed 
entirely  to  his  eminent  brother.  Of  course  a  man  must  have 
the  needful  qualities  for  turning  such  opportunities  to  good 
account.  Some  men  pass  their  lives  in  getting  and  losing 
chances,  but  Taylor  was  of  the  sort  to  make  befriending  him 
a  pleasing  office ;  winning,  active,  eager,  and  industrious,  every 
one  took  kindly  to  the  lad,  and  his  high-placed  relation  had  the 
discernment  to  see  that  influence  and  generosity  exerted  in  his 
case  would  be  well  repaid  by  the  result. 

We  are  tempted  here  to  quote  an  extract  from  the  lad’s  first 
letter  to  his  mother  on  his  arrival  in  India. 

‘  Nothing  goes  down  here  but  tlie  “  Company,”  and  it  is  indeed  an 
excellent  service.  There  are  the  writers,  for  instance  ;  as  soon  as  they 
arrive  in  India,  they  have  their  three  hundred  rupees  a  month,  and  no¬ 
thing  to  do  but  to  learn  the  Ilindostanee  and  Persian  languages,  and 
ride  about  in  palankeens,  with  a  score  of  black  iellows  at  their  heels. 
In  this  country  there  are  lots  of  servants,  and  they  are  the  laziest 
lot  of  rascals  under  the  sun.  One  fellow  will  not  do  two  things. 
If  you  have  a  fellow  to  brush  your  shoes,  he  will  not  go  on  an 
errand.  One  of  our  passengers  hired  eighteen  servants  the  moment 
he  landed !  But  their  wages  are  very  cheap.  You  get  these  fellows 
for  two,  three,  four,  and  six  rupees  a  month,  and  have  not  to  clothe 
them  or  anything.  ...  A  shirt  here  lasts  only  a  day — sometimes 
not  even  that.  Fortunately  washing  is  very  cheap,  only  three  rupees 
a  month,  and  you  may  dirty  as  many  things  as  you  like.  I  think 
the  climate  will  agree  with  me ;  I  do  not  find  the  heat  oppressive.  .  .  . 

I  have  not  seen  any  of  the  passengers  since  I  came  ashore.  I  suppose 
they  will  all  be  too  proud  to  speak  to  me  now  ;  but,  fortunately,  there 
was  not  one  I  cared  twopence  for,  except  young  Shepheard ;  that’s 
a  comfort.  .  .  .  The  language  is  not  difficult  to  get  a  knowledge  of; 
but  to  be  a  good  grammatical  scholar  is  difficult,  as  it  is  not  a  writ¬ 
ten  language.  But  Gilchrist,  of  London,  has  invented  a  way  of  writ¬ 
ing  it  in  English  letters.  The  natives  transact  their  business  in  Per¬ 
sian,  which  is  a  written  language.  This  is  a  festival  day,  and  the 
natives  walk  in  a  sort  of  procession,  with  a  kind  of  drum,  making 
a  terrible  noise.  They  dress  up  in  the  most  ridiculous  manner, 
carry  torches  in  their  hands,  and  go  on  with  all  sorts  of  antics. 

‘  When  you  see  the  boys,  kiss  them  for  me,  and  tell  them  the 
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black  fellows  arc  such  queer  “  Jummies,”  Avitli  large  bracelets  on 
their  arms  and  thighs  made  of  silver,  and  rings  through  their  noses, 
and  strings  of  beads  round  their  necks,  and  almost  naked.’ 

In  the  first  sentence  of  this  extract  the  writer  notes  the  fact 
which  was  to  have  such  an  important  influence  on  his  for¬ 
tunes.  Nothing,  he  truly  observes,  goes  down  but  ‘  the  ser¬ 
vice,’  and  it  wms  his  misfortune  to  be  outside  that  service. 
Another  reflection  is  suggested  by  the  ingenuous  conunon- 
places  the  lad  sets  down  about  the  Indians.  These  are  just 
what  hundreds  of  young  men  have  written  to  their  friends  on 
first  landing  in  India ;  unfortunately  too  many  of  our  country¬ 
men  in  the  East  ai*e  satisfied  to  go  through  life  taking  this 
superficial  view  of  what  they  are  jdeased  to  call  the  ‘  black 
‘  men  ’  or  ‘  niggers  ’  around  them,  regarding  them  as  if  the  social 
condition  of  India  were  as  simple  and  easily  understood  as  that 
of  the  negroes  of  the  ^^"est  Indies ;  ignorant  to  the  last  of  the 
extraordinary  complexity,  variety,  and  interest  of  India  which 
a  nearer  acquaintance  Avould  afford ;  and  ignoring,  because 
themselves  incapable  of  exciting,  the  manifold  good  qualities  of 
the  people  among  whom  their  lot  is  cast.  With  Taylor,  how¬ 
ever,  this  ignorance  w'as  soon  replaced  by  a  more  intimate  and 
juster  knowdedge ;  and  we  may  observe  that  with  almost  all 
the  Anglo-Indian  statesmen  who  have  achieved  a  reputation 
in  the  East,  as  !Munro,  Elphinstone,  Metcalfe,  Henry  Lawrence, 
and  Outram,  a  close  acquaintance  with  the  people  of  India  has 
been  followed  by  a  strong  feeling  of  kindliness  towards  them, 
invariably  re{)aid  on  their  part  by  gratitude  and  affection. 
People  nowadays  lament  the  decay  of  feudal  sentiment,  the 
coldness  and  want  of  attachment  manifested  by  retainers  and 
dependents.  Let  those  who  need  such  ties  seek  them  in  India. 
The  sentiments  of  confidence  and  devotion  with  which  so  many 
of  our  best  Indian  statesmen  have  succeeded  in  inspiring  the 
people  under  their  rule — people  who,  although  in  daily  contact, 
are  yet  removed  to  an  immeasurable  distance  from  them  by  the 
difference  of  race  and  religion  and  the  restrictions  of  caste— is 
one  of  the  most  striking,  as  it  is  also  one  of  the  most  gratifying, 
circumstances  in  our  connexion  with  that  country.  To  a  man 
of  this  sort,  coming  Imme  worn  out  and  in  broken  health,  to  die 
perhaps  on  the  way,  the  sympathy,  the  unfeigned  and  disin¬ 
terested  grief  shown  by  the  people  over  whom  he  has  ruled  at 
losing  him,  must  be  at  once  a  source  of  pain  and  of  the  highest 
kind  of  pleasure.  Such  a  man  was  Meadows  Taylor,  and 
we  would  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  success  of  an  Anglo- 
Indian  official  may  be  judged  in  most  cases  by  his  manner  of 
looking  on  the  natives  of  India.  If  he  likes  them,  and,  while 
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not  blind  to  their  many  faults,  can  yet  find  room  to  appreciate 
their  many  admirable  qualities,  he  has  been  a  good  public  ser¬ 
vant.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  not  got  rid  of  the  con¬ 
tempt  and  aversion  for  the  people  with  which  in  his  ignorant 
complacency  he  set  out,  he  has  probably  made  a  mistake  in 
going  to  India  at  all. 

The  Nizam’s  army,  as  it  was  then  called,  now  the  Hyder¬ 
abad  Contingent,  was  that  part  of  the  Nizam’s  armed  forces 
which  had  been  supplied  with  a  staff  of  British  officers,  and 
brought  under  regular  military  training  and  discipline.  It 
comprised  about  a  dozen  regiments  of  infantry  and  cavalry  with 
some  batteries  of  artillery,  to  which  were  attached  about  one 
hundred  European  officers,  most  of  Avhom  belonged  to  the  re¬ 
gular  establishment  of  the  Indian  army,  and  were  detached  to 
the  Nizam’s  service  by  way  of  staff  employ,  but  some  of  whom, 
like  Meadows  Taylor,  were  appointed  on  the  nomination  of  the 
Resident,  and  whose  commissions  carried  no  authority  beyond 
the  Nizam’s  army  itself.  The  force  was  created  with  a  twofold 
object — of  securing  the  Nizanrin  possession  of  his  throne,  and  as 
a  set-off  against  the  turbulent  rabble  which  did  duty  for  his  own 
army,  and  also  as  a  means  of  controlling  the  affairs  of  the  State  ; 
for,  although  styled  the  Nizam’s  army,  and  paid  from  his  trea¬ 
sury,  it  was  virtually  commanded  by  the  Resident,  or  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Indian  Government  at  Hyderabad,  and  received 
its  orders  only  through  him.  Service  in  this  force  was  always 
much  sought  after  by  the  younger  officers  of  the  Indian  army 
for  the  increased  pay  and  promotion  it  conferred,  captains  and 
even  lieutenants  on  the  lists  of  the  regular  army  having  the 
command  of  regiments,  and  field  officers  the  command  of  bri¬ 
gades,  while  the  cavalry  of  the  contingent  has  been  reputed  to 
be  amongst  the  best  in  India.  Perhaps  not  the  least  of  the 
attractions  were  the  gorgeous  uniforms  with  which  the  different 
commandants,  untrammelled  by  dress  regulations  and  remote 
from  view  of  army  head-quarters,  delighted  to  adorn  them¬ 
selves  and  their  officers  ;  and  did  an  officer  appear  at  a  levee  at 
St.  James’s  with  an  exceptional  amount  of  gold  lace  and  em¬ 
broidery  on  his  coat,  he  would  usually  be  found  to  belong  to  the 
Hyderabad  Contingent.  For  an  outsider  like  young  Meadows 
Taylor  to  gain  admission  to  this  coveted  service  was  there¬ 
fore  exceptional  good  fortune ;  but  the  lad  made  a  good  impres¬ 
sion  on  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  and  soon  qualified 
himself  for  his  position,  becoming  a  bold  rider  and  sportsman, 
and  devoting  himself  from  the  first  with  such  assiduity  to  the 
acquisition  of  the  vernacular  language,  that  in  a  few  months 
he  was  appointed  to  act  as  interpreter  to  a  court-martial  on  a 
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native  officer.  His  satisfactory  performance  of  this  duty  was 
the  occasion  of  his  first  preferment,  which  happened  when  the 
Resident  came  to  the  station  where  he  was  quartered,  and  the 
account  of  the  incident  is  Avorth  inserting  in  his  own  Avords. 

‘  At  last  the  Kesident  arrK'ed  Avith  a  brilliant  staff ;  the  station  Avas 
very  gay,  and  I  Avas  presented  Avith  all  the  other  officers.  Hampton 
had  been  promoted,  and  therefore  the  command  of  the  escort  Avas 
vacant.  The  Resident’s  camp  Avas  to  move  on  next  morning.  After 
dinner  Colonel  iSayer  took  me  up  to  Mr.  Martin,  saying,  “  Allow  me, 
sir,  specially  to  introduce  my  young  friend  here,  of  whom  I  have  had 
already  occasion  to  report  favourably,  officially  ;  I  beg  you  to  keep  him 
in  mind.”  “  Will  you  take  the  command  of  my  escort  by  way  of  a  be¬ 
ginning?  ”  said  the  Resident.  “  I  shall  be  happy  to  have  you  on  iny 
personal  staff  if  you  are  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  native  lan¬ 
guage.”  This  the  good  colonel  ansAvered  for,  and  I  was  told  to  pre¬ 
pare  without  further  delay.  I  don’t  know  hoAV  I  got  aAvay  :  I  only  re¬ 
member  trying  to  keep  doAvn  a  big  lump  that  rose  in  my  throat,  and 
the  colonel  saying  to  me,  “  Noav  jou’ve  got  a  start — you  Avill  never 
disappoint  nie,  I  know.” 

‘  All  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  station  were  present,  and 
crowded  round  me  Avith  congratulations;  one  of  my  friends  came 
back  with  me  to  my  house  ;  my  things  Avere  packed  ;  we  sent  to  the 
city  for  camels  for  my  tents  and  baggage,  Avhich  were  despatched 
as  quickly  as  possible.  The  night  passed — I  do  not  think  I  slept — and 
by  daAvn  I  AAas  in  my  saddle,  and  joined  the  officers  of  the  Resident’s 
staff  as  they  Avere  starting  on  their  morning  stage.  It  Avas  a  sudden 
change  in  my  life :  Avhat  might  be  the  next  ? 

‘  The  Resident  expressed  himself  much  pleased  when  I  presented 
myself  at  breakfast  when  the  camp  halted  at  a  short  stage  from  Au- 
rungabad.  We  had  killed  tAvo  foxes  by  the  AA’ay,  my  dogs  having  been 
posted  beforehand.  “  So  you  can  ride,”  said  one  of  my  new  compa¬ 
nions.  I  was  then  nine  stone  eight  pounds,  and  well  mounted,  as  I  had 
my  chestnut,  and  a  splendid  bay  hunter  which  Stirling  had  given  to 
me.  Yes ;  I  could  ride. 

‘  After  breakfast  Mr.  Martin  sent  for  me,  and  asked  me  about  my 
family  and  what  I  could  do.  He  then  set  me  to  converse  with  his 
Moonshee,  which  I  found  very  easy.  I  had  learned  to  speak  Hindosta- 
nee  like  a  gentleman  ;  and  here  let  me  impress  upon  all  beginners  the 
great  advantage  it  is  to  learn  to  speak  in  a  gentlemanly  fashion.  Pt 
may  be  a  little  more  difficult  to  acquire  the  idioms ;  but  it  is  Aveli' 
worth  while.  There  are  modes  of  address  suitable  to  all  ranks  and: 
classes,  and  often  our  people  unintentionally  insult  a  native  gentleman 
by  speaking  to  him  as  they  Avould  to  their  servants,  through  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  proper  form  of  address.  I  was  also  examined  in  Per¬ 
sian,  and  Mr.  Martin  complimented  me  on  my  diligence.’ 

The  quality  of  the  young  commander  of  his  escort  had  evi¬ 
dently  made  an  impression  on  the  Resident,  for  in  a  very  fetv 
days  he  gave  him  still  further  advancement.  An  officer  of  the 
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contingent,  a  friend  of  Taylor,  had  lately  been  selected  for  the 
civil  office  of  superintendent  of  one  of  the  Nizam’s  districts — a 
last  resource  not  uncommonly  adopted  when  one  of  them  had 
fallen  into  a  state  of  anarchy  under  its  native  officials — but 
had  almost  immediately  been  killed  in  trying  to  get  possession 
of  a  fort  held  by  a  gang  of  turbulent  Arabs.  Mr.  Martin, 
who  was  still  in  camp,  on  getting  the  news  at  once  offered  the 
post  to  Meadows  Taylor,  who  could  hardly  at  first  believe  in 
his  good  fortune,  for  the  post  was  worth  1,500  rupees  a  month, 
or  about  1,800/.  a  year,  but  rode  off  straightway  across  country 
to  join  the  cavalry  regiment  which  had  been  despatched  to  try 
and  bring  the  rebels  to  reason ;  or,  failing  that,  to  storm  the 
fort.  Happily  the  garrison  evacuated  it  just  as  the  troops  had 
been  told  off  for  the  storm,  and  Taylor  awaited  only  the  con¬ 
firmation  of  the  appointment  by  the  supreme  Government  to 
enter  on  his  new  duties.  The  commandant  of  the  Nizam’s 
cavalry,  however,  telling  him  that  this  confirmation  would  not 
in  his  opinion  be  given,  offered  him  the  adjutancy  of  one  of  his 
regiments.  ‘  Mr.  Martin’s  patronage  in  the  civil  department,’ 
said  Major  Sutherland,  ‘  will  be  curtailed  considerably ;  and 
‘  what  I  pro[)Ose  to  you  is  this — do  not  go  to  Hyderabad.  I 
‘  want  an  adjutant  here  for  one  of  the  regiments.  I  will  ap- 
*  point  you,  pending  your  final  transfer  to  the  cavalry.  You 
‘  ride  well,  our  men  like  you,  and  the  pay  is  very  good.’  A 
tempting  offer,  especially  if  we  bear  in  mind  the  gorgeous 
jackets  affected  by  that  branch  of  the  service;  but  Taylor 
stuck  to  the  first  acceptance  of  civil  employ.  The  commandant, 
however,  was  right;  the  nomination  was  not  approved,  as  was- 
only  natural,  for  Taylor  was  still  a  boy  of  seventeen,  and 
meanwhile  the  adjutancy  had  been  filled  up.  So  he  was  glad 
to  accept  the  office  of  superintendent  of  bazaars  at  the  camp  of 
the  contingent  near  Hyderabad — an  office  which,  though  com¬ 
paratively  humble,  involved  plenty  of  work.  ‘  I  had  to  regu- 
‘  late  the  markets  and  the  prices  of  grain  in  conjunction  with 
‘  the  principal  merchants  and  grain-dealers.  I  was  to  decide- 
‘  all  civil  cases,  try  and  punish  all  breaches  of  the  peace,  be- 
‘  sides  having  to  inspect  all  meat  killed,  and  settle  disputes 
‘  between  masters  and  servants.’  While  thus  occupied,  Taylor 
worked  away  steadily  at  Persian,  looking  for  the  time  when  an 
opportunity  should  come  for  gaining  an  entrance  into  civil 
employ. 

*  The  day  came  at  length.  An  officer,  who  was  assistant  superin¬ 
tendent  of  police  in  the  S.W.  district  of  the  country,  got  tired  of  his 
solitary  life,  and  proposed  to  exchange  with  me.  Jlr.  Martin  at  once 
consented  to  the  step,  and  wrote  to  me  very  kindly  on  the  subject,  ex- 
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pressing  his  desire  to  serve  me  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  and  recom¬ 
mending  me  to  accept  the  excliange. 

‘  My  arrangements  were  soon  complete.  I  was  to  become  proprietor 
of  Captain  L.’s  bungalow  at  Sudasheopett,  with  one  or  two  tents ;  he,  of 
my  “  buggy  ”  and  horse,  which  I  no  longer  needed.  Furniture  on 
both  sides  was  valued;  and  when  Ave  Avere  respectively  in  “  orders,”  I 
betook  myself  to  my  new  duties,  of  Avliich  the  Itesident  and  his  secre¬ 
tary  gave  me  an  outline;  but  nothing  A'ery  precise  could  be  laid  down 
respecting  them,  and  I  Avas  left  very  much  to  exercise  my  own  judg¬ 
ment.  .  .  . 

‘  Noav  at  last  I  Avas  free  ! — literally  my  OAvn  master.  I  had  an  im¬ 
mense  tract  of  country  to  overlook,  of  Avhich  I  kneAv  nothing,  except 
that  in  going  to  Dundooty  I  had  crossed  part  of  it.  I  took  leave  of 
the  Resident  and  of  the  Nizam’s  Minister,  Chundoo  Lall,  Avho  Avere 
both  very  kind  to  me ;  .  .  .  and  I  started  on  my  journey,  accompanied 
by  my  escort  of  police,  and  reached  .Sudasheopett  on  the  fourth  day.  I 
had  not  completed  my  eighteenth  year.’ 

The  district  over  Avhicli  his  police  jurisdiction  extended  Avas 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  long  by  from  fifty  to  sixty 
broad,  for  the  duties  of  Avhich  he  Avas  provided  Avith  a  force  of 
fifty  mounted  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  foot  policemen.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  supervision  Avas  obviously  not  of  the 
same  kind  as  Ave  expect  to  see  performed  by  the  jK)lice  in 
England.  The  force  Avas  mainly  occupied  in  patrolling  the 
road  to  Bombay,  to  keep  it  clear  of  the  gangs  of  robbers  Avith 
which  it  had  been  infested,  the  superintendent  occupying  a  little 
bungaloAV  at  a  central  point  on  the  line  containing  only  one 
room,  but  with  stabling  for  five  horses.  Here  he  occupied 
himself  in  folloAving  up  information  about  the  thieves,  collect¬ 
ing  birds  and  insects  for  his  uncle,  Mr.  Selby,  the  Avell-known 
naturalist,  and  learning  the  Mahratta  language. 

‘  I  had  plenty  to  do.  Every  morning  brought  in  reports  from  my 
officers  and  men,  Avliich  had  to  be  ansAvered  and  investigated.  Then 
my  early  bag  of  birds  had  to  be  skinned  and  prepared ;  English  corre¬ 
spondence  and  my  Mahratta  lesson  followed ;  and  I  had  a  box  of  books 
from  the  Secunderabad  or  Bolarum  library  to  occupy  my  evenings. 
I  kept  Mr.  Newnham  Avell  informed  of  my  doings,  and  his  delight  when 
I  obtained  this  appointment  Avas  very  sincere.’ 

To  pass  one’s  days  in  a  little  hut,  with  not  another  European 
Avithin  scores  of  miles,  and  no  opportunity  of  hearing  your  own 
tongue  for  months  together,  may  be  thought  a  dull  life  to  those 
who  are  accustomed  to  spend  a  large  part  of  each  day  in  family 
communion,  or  AA'ho  look  on  their  club  or  their  mess  as  a  neces¬ 
sary  part  of  existence.  But  to  those  Avho  have  experienced  this 
sort  of  solitary  life  in  the  midst  of  an  Indian  jungle — and 
many  hundreds  of  our  countrymen  in  the  East,  engineers, 
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civilians,  and  planters,  have  gone  through  it — the  life  Avill 
have  been  found  not  without  its  charms,  if  only  health  be 
granted ;  although  to  lie  tossing  on  a  sick  bed  when  away  from 
help,  the  bones  racked  with  fever,  still  worse  to  die  in  such  a 
case,  with  only  your  servants  to  bury  you,  as  has  happened  to  so 
many  an  Indian  official,  is  a  hard  fate.  Among  the  pleasures 
of  the  life  must  be  set  the  appreciation  which  it  permits  of  any 
society  that  comes  in  the  solitary  man’s  way,  when  even  the 
portentous  monotony  of  an  Indian  cantonment  in  the  hot  season 
seems  to  the  visitor  from  his  solitary  bungalow  a  life  of  unbridled 
gaiety.  Such  occasional  relaxations  Taylor  had,  and  evidently 
enjoyed,  as  when  he  foregathers  with  his  nearest  neighbour  the 
collector  of  Sholapoor,  the  conterminous  district  of  the  Bombay 
Presidency,  to  get  some  pig-sticking,  bearing  himself  in  a  way 
to  earn  the  commendation  of  that  experienced  sportsman,  or 
when  he  meets  at  the  hospitable  collector’s  table  some  of  his 
old  shipmates,  surprised  to  see  ‘  Baxter’s  shop-boy  ’  a  grave 
political  agent  for  the  whole  of  the  Nizam’s  fi’ontier. 

Taylor’s  first  feat  in  the  thief-taking  line  was  the  capture  of 
a  certain  turbulent  baron,  Narrayan  Bao  by  name,  who  eked 
out  a  slender  revenue  by  highway  robbery  and  burglary.  A 
young  man  is  brought  to  the  superintendent’s  tent  one  day, 
covered  with  sabre-cuts,  whose  uncle,  father,  and  grandmother 
had  been  murdered  the  night  before  and  their  house  plun¬ 
dered  by  the  robber.  This  worthy  lived  in  a  fortified  village 
'  or  castle,  thirty  miles  off,  which  Taylor  reaches  after  a  night’s 
ride  accompanied  by  ten  of  his  police  and  a  couple  of  mounted 
grooms. 

‘  It  looked  very  strong  as  we  approached  in  the  early  morning ;  the 
fort  stood  out  in  the  centre  with  its  large  ba.stions  and  loopholed  walls, 
all  in  excellent  repair.  We  halted  under  a  little  grove  of  mango 
trees,  and  when  the  gate  was  opened  to  allow  the  cattle  to  come  out, 
we  rode  in  boldly,  and  though  the  guard  seized  their  matchlocks,  no 
one  attempted  to  fire.  In  reply  to  their  (juestions  I  answered,  “  I  have 
been  travelling  all  night,  and  am  tired,  and  intend  to  rest  here  awhile.” 

‘  “  We  will  send  word  to  the  Kajah,”  said  several. 

‘  “  No,”  I  answered,  “  I  will  speak  to  him  myself;  ”  and  we  rode  up 
the  main  street.  I  thought  for  a  moment  that  it  was  rather  a  rash 
proceeding,  for  on  the  bastions  of  the  fort  many  men  appeared, 
showing  themselves  on  the  parapet  and  calling  to  us  to  go  back. 
The  Kajah  lived  in  the  fort,  and  some  men  came  out  and  stood  on  the 
steps  leading  up  to  it,  and  asked  me  what  I  wanted. 

‘  “  The  Sahib  Bahadur  wishes  to  see  your  Kajah  Sahib,”  said  my 
jemadar,  “  and  he  is  tired, — he  has  ridden  all  night.” 

‘  “  My  master  is  asleep,”  rejoined  the  man,  “  and  I  dare  not  disturb 
him.” 
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*  “  I  must  see  him,  and  at  once,”  I  said ;  “  if  he  does  not  come,  I 
nhall  go  in  myself ; "  and  the  spokesman  went  in,  returning  directly  with 
a  young  fair  man,  who  was  tying  a  handkerchief  round  his  head. 

‘  He  saluted  me,  and  inquired  haughtily  “  why  I  had  come  into  his 
town,  into  which  no  Feringhee  had  ever  before  entered  without  his 
leave,” 

‘  I  stooped  down  .and  said  in  his  ear,  “  You  are  my  prisoner,  and 
must  come  quietly  with  me ;  if  you  or  your  people  resist,  I  will  drive 
my  spear  through  your  body.  Now  we  will  go,  if  you  please.” 

‘  The  street  was  n.arrow,  and  as  niy  horsemen  spread  themselves 
behind  us,  no  one  could  get  near  us,  I  do  not  remember  ever 
feeling  so  excited  as  I  did  when  the  liajah  and  I  went  down  to  the 
gate  by  which  we  had  entered.  He  said  nothing ;  but  his  men  were 
crowding  on  the  walls  and  house-tops,  all  armed  and  calling  to  each 
other.  Perhaps  they  noticed  that  my  long  hog  spear  was  within  six 
inches  of  their  Rajah's  back  ! 

‘  When  we  reached  the  gate,  he  merely  said  to  the  guard,  “  Don’t 
follow,  I  shall  return  soon ;  ”  and  we  all  passed  out  safely. 

‘  “  Now,”  said  I  to  one  of  my  men,  “  let  the  Sahib  ride,  Bhudrinathj” 
and  as  he  dismounted  from  his  mare,  I  bade  Narrayan  Kao  get  up. 

‘  “  If  you  don’t,  you’re  a  dead  man,”  I  said ;  and  Bulram  Sing 
advised  him  to  obey ;  “  for,”  said  he,  “  if  you  do  not  do  as  my 
master  orders  you,  he  will  put  his  spear  through  you.” 

‘  So  the  Rajah  mounted ;  and  as  this  was  seen  from  the  gate  towers 
not  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  us,  one  of  my  men,  happening  to 
look  round,  called  out,  “  They  are  going  to  fire  !  ”  and  we  had 
scarcely  time  to  put  our  weary  horses  into  a  canter,  when  a  regular 
volley  was  discharged,  knocking  up  the  dust  behind  us. 

‘  Bhudrinath  had  scrambled  up  behind  the  Rajah  with  a  merry 
laugh,  and  kept  consoling  his  companion  by  telling  him  the  shot  would 
hit  him  first.  Narrayan  Rao,  however,  maintained  perfect  silence,  and 
told  me  afterwards  he  expected  to  have  been  hung  upon  the  first  tree, 
and  supposed  this  to  be  my  reason  for  ordering  him  to  mount.’ 

A  rescue  w.os  attempted ;  and,  that  failing,  Narrayan  Kao 
offered  Taylor  a  large  bribe  to  let  him  off,  in  the  form  of  a 
draft  on  his  bankers  at  Hyderabad.  Eventually  Taylor 
carried  off  his  capture  safely  to  that  place,  and  paid  the  draft 
into  the  Nizam’s  treasury. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  varied  work  falling  to  the  lot  of  a 
political  officer  in  such  a  position  we  may  quote  the  following. 
Readers  of  Miss  Edgeworth’s  novels  will  remember  a  similar 
case  described  in  ‘  Patronage’ : — 

‘  Some  very  curious  and  difiicult  cases  of  disputed  inheritance  came 
before  me.  One  I  very  well  remember,  in  which  two  families  claimed 
the  same  land  under  a  grant  from  King  Yoosuf  Adil  Shah,  who  began 
to  reign  a.d.  1480.  The  papers  were  exactly  similar.  No  forgery 
could  be  detected  either  in  the  registries  or  seals ;  both  seemed  genuine, 
and  we  were  fairly  puzzled,  till,  after  dinner,  holding  up  the  paper  to 
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the  light,  I  saw  an  unmistakable  water-mark — a  figure  of  an  angel, 
with  “  Goa  ”  underneath.  Now,  Goa  had  only  been  taken  by  the 
Portuguese  in  a.d.  1510;  therefore,  there  could  hare  been  no  Goa 
paper  in  existence  in  1488,  and  Indian  paper  has  never  any  water¬ 
mark.  The  falsification,  therefore,  of  the  deed  written  on  Portuguese 
paper  was  conclusive.’ 

More  important,  however,  than  such  cases  was  the  enquiry 
which  he  was  now  led  to  make. 

‘  Returning  after  an  absence  of  a  month  through  my  district,  I  was 
met  by  some  very  startling  revelations.  The  police,  and  chiefiy  my 
faithful  Bulram  Sing,  had  reported  some  very  unusual  occurrences. 
Dead  bodies,  evidently  strangled,  and  in  no  instance  recognised,  were 
found  by  the  roadside,  and  no  clue  could  be  discovered  as  to  the  per¬ 
petrators  of  their  death.  In  two  places,  jackals  or  hyenas  had  rooted 
up  newly*made  graves,  in  one  of  which  were  found  four  bodies  and  in 
another  two,  much  eaten  and  disfigured. 

‘  The  whole  country  was  in  alarm,  and  the  villagers  had  con¬ 
stantly  patrolled  their  roads,  but  as  yet  in  vain.  All  we  could 
learn  was,  that,  some  time  before,  two  bodies  of  men  had  passed 
through  the  district,  purporting  to  be  merchants  from  the  north 
going  southwards,  but  that  they  appeared  quiet  and  respectable, 
above  suspicion.  During  these  enquiries  it  transpired  that  numbers 
of  persons  of  that  part  of  my  district  were  absent  every  year  from  their 
homes  at  stated  periods.  These  were  for  the  most  part  Mussulmans, 
who  carried  on  a  trade  with  Belgaum,  Danvar,  and  Mysore,  bring¬ 
ing  back  wearing  apparel,  copper  and  brass  vessel.s,  and  the  like.  Who 
could  these  be  ?  Day  after  day  I  tried  to  sift  the  mystery,  but  could 
not.  I  registered  their  names,  and  enjoined  Bulram  Sing  to  have  the 
parties  watched  on  their  return  home.  But  as  the  monsoon  opened 
that  year  with  much  violence,  I  was  obliged,  most  reluctantly,  to  go 
back  to  my  bungalow  at  Sudasheopett.’ 

Had  Taylor  been  allowed  more  time  to  follow  up  his  clue, 
he  would  probably  have  unravelled  the  celebrated  Thuggee 
mystery  ;  but  on  the  accession  of  another  Nizam  to  the  throne, 
which  happened  at  this  time,  the  new  monarch  demanded  that 
all  the  British  officers  who  were  ‘  interfering  in  his  country  ’ 
should  be  withdrawn,  and  he  accordingly  had  to  return  to 
regimental  duty.  Before  he  was  again  employed  in  a  civil 
capacity.  Thuggee  had  been  unearthed  by  Captain  (afterwards 
Sir)  William  Sleeman. 

While  adjutant  of  his  regiment  it  fell  to  Meadows  Taylor’s 
duty  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  drawing  the  teeth  of  the  Nizam’s 
brother,  who  had  retired  with  an  army  of  ragamuffins  to  the 
Fort  of  Golconda,  and  there  bade  defiance  to  the  Nizam’s 
government.  As  the  treasury  of  Golconda  contained  a  million 
sterling  in  coin,  its  irregular  occupation  threatened  to  be 
financially  inconvenient,  and  a  force  was  despatched  to  take 
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the  fort.  But  the  turbulent  brother,  after  some  days’  palaver, 
was  got  to  surrender  without  fighting.  The  case  is  interesting 
for  the  following  incident : — 

‘  I  was  not  sorry  when,  on  the  fifth  morning,  one  of  the  staff  rode  up 
and  told  me  I  might  withdraw  my  men,  for  the  Prince  had  agreed  to 
send  away  his  levies  and  keep  only  his  immediate  retainers. 

‘  A  scene  followed  which  affected  me  very  deeply.  I  had  drawn  up 
my  four  companies,  and  released  the  guns  from  their  position,  when  the 
men  burst  into  loud  shouts  of — 

Bolo,  Mahadeo  baba  ke  jey  !  ”  (“Victory  to  the  son  of  Ma- 
hadeo !  ”  ) 

‘  I  hardly  understood  it  at  first ;  but  my  friend  S.,  who  came  to  look 
after  his  guns,  clapped  me  on  the  back  and  said,  “  I  do  congratulate 
you,  Taylor,  with  all  my  heart :  no  truer  proof  could  have  been  given 
you  of  the  men’s  affection  ;  you  will  never  lose  your  title — it  will  follow 
you  all  your  life.”  “  Bolo,  Mahadeo  baba  ke  jey  !  ”  he  shouted  to 
the  men,  and  heartily  did  they  respond ;  while,  as  I  proceeded  to  dis- 
miss  them  from  parade,  the  cry  was  taken  up  by  hundreds  of  both  the 
regiments  present. 

‘  Even  our  chief  came  out  to  say  a  few'  kind  W’ords.  Captain  S.  was 
right;  my  sobriquet  never  left  me,  not  even  in  the  mutiny;  and  it  may 
still  linger  among  the  descendants  of  those  who  conferred  it.’ 

In  1832  Meadows  Taylor,  being  then  twenty-four  y'ears  of 
age,  married  a  daughter  of  Mr.  William  Palmer,  the  once 
famous  banker  of  Hyderabad,  whose  failure  some  ten  years 
before  had  been  a  terrible  catastrophe  to  many  an  Indian  house¬ 
hold.  After  a  few  years  of  quiet  married  life,  the  happy 
monotony  of  which  was  broken  only  by  the  sui)pres8ion  of  an 
occasional  rebellion,  or  the  capture  of  some  robber  chieftain, 
Taylor  and  his  family  all  fell  sick,  and  he  was  ordered  home. 
Unfortunately  he  was  ineligible  for  a  furlough,  a  special  ruling 
of  the  Government  having  laid  down  that  the  ‘  local’  officers  of 
the  Kizam’s  service — i.e.  those  who  did  not  belong  also  to  the 
Company’s  army — were  not  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  fur¬ 
lough  rules.  An  officer  so  circumstanced  must  therefore  either 
surrender  his  appointment  or  die.  The  case  illustrates  very 
strongly  the  force  of  that  feeling  which  animated  the  officials 
about  the  Government  towards  all  who  had  not  the  good  for¬ 
tune,  like  themselves,  to  enter  the  public  service  under  special 
covenant  and  conditions,  and,  it  may  be  added,  the  feeling  of 
the  ruling  authority  at  home.  It  illustrates,  too,  that  tendency 
of  the  regulations  to  linger  behind  the  wants  and  conditions  of 
the  times  with  regard  to  leave  and  pensions,  which  has  been 
for  many  years  a  chronic  source  of  discontent  among  all  classes 
of  officials  in  India.  Until  the  end  of  the  last  century  all  the 
Company’s  services  were  on  the  same  condition  as  that  which 
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Meadows  Taylor  describes  himself  to  have  felt  so  liard  ;  they 
were  not  entitled  to  leave  India  at  all  except  by  leaving  the 
service  at  the  same  time,  and  the  rules  which  for  the  first  time 
made  it  possible  to  do  this  Avere  only  obtained  by  the  persistent 
efforts  of  Lord  Cornwallis  when  Governor-General,  followed 
up  on  his  return  home.  Long  after  the  overland  route  Avas 
established,  and  England  had  been  brought  much  nearer  to 
India  than  Avas  the  Cape,  a  heavy  ])ocuniary  penalty  continued 
to  attach  to  a  return  home,  Avhich  did  not  apply  to  a  voyage  to 
the  latter  country,  and  Avhich  practically  prevented  all  staff 
officers  and  most  civil  servants  from  ever  coming  to  England 
before  their  final  retirement.  This  disability  has  only  been 
removed  Avithin  the  last  few  years  through  Lord  Lawrence’s 
exertions,  and  the  conditions  of  Indian  service  placed  on  a 
rational  footing  Avitli  respect  to  the  increased  facilities  for 
travel.  Now  at  last  these  rules  have  been  made  so  liberal 
and  reasonable  as  immensely  to  enhance  the  comfort  and  hap¬ 
piness  of  the  covenanted  civil  and  military  officers  serving  in 
India.  But  they  have  so  far  been  made  applicable  to  these 
classes  only ;  the  authorities  still  ignoring  the  claims  to 
similar  consideration  of  the  very  large  body  of  European  civil 
servants  outside  these  two  branches  of  the  public  serAuce — 
engineers,  forest  and  telegraph  officers,  education  inspectors, 
and  so  forth — a  body  AA’^hich  has  grown  up  of  late  years  with 
the  great  extension  of  Indian  administration  in  all  lines,  to 
which  almost  every  family  in  England  has  furnished  a  member, 
and  Avhich,  on  every  ground  of  education,  training,  and  ability, 
deserves  the  same  amount  of  consideration  as  the  older 
branches  of  the  services,  but  which  is  not  yet  recognised 
as  having  any  claims  to  be  dealt  Avith  differently  on  this  head 
from  the  humblest  native  officials,  to  be  numbei'ed  by  tens  of 
thousands,  Avho  naturally  do  not  Avant  to  come  to  England  or 
to  send  their  families  there,  but  Avhom  the  framers  of  the 
existing  rules,  Avith  a  strange  ignorance  and  obstinacy,  persist 
in  clubbing  up  Avith  all  the  European  officials  not  in  the  army 
or  covenanted  service  under  the  absurdly  inappropriate  title  of 
the  ‘  uncovenanted  ’  service.  This  title  is  about  as  sensible  as  if, 
for  example,  one  Avere  to  style  all  English  clerks  Avho  are  em¬ 
ployed  outside  the  Treasury  ‘  non-treasury  officers.’  The  state 
of  things  is  so  incongruous  and  absurd,  and  many  of  the  clauses 
of  the  pension  and  leave  rules  of  the  so-called  ‘  uncovenanted  ’ 
service  are  so  degrading  as  Avell  as  ludicrous  in  their  application 
to  educated  English  officials,  that  the  thing  must  surely  need 
only  to  be  brought  prominently  under  the  notice  of  proper  autho¬ 
rity  to  be  set  right,  as  happened  in  the  particular  case  of  Meadows 
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Taylor.  Going  to  the  Neilgherry  mountains  to  recover  from  his 
severe  illness,  he  there  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  introduced  to 
the  Governor-General,  Lord  William  Bentinck,  and  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  telling  his  tale  of  the  furlough  grievance.  The 
Governor- General,  astonished  to  find  that  such  an  order  had 
been  passed  by  the  Government  of.  which  he  was  the  head,  at 
once  undertook  to  have  it  annulled,  and  henceforward  it  became 
possible  for  officers  of  the  Nizam’s  army  to  revisit  their  native 
land  on  the  same  terms  as  those  obtained  for  officers  of  the 
Company’s  army.  With  Taylor’s  adventurous  journey  home 
■with  his  wife  and  family  in  native  craft  up  the  Red  Sea  we 
have  not  space  to  deal,  but  may  just  remark  that  it  would  in 
all  likelihood  have  come  to  an  untoward  end  but  for  his  good 
knowledge  of  Oriental  languages,  his  courteous  bearing,  and 
the  reputation  he  had  taken  with  him  from  Hyderabad  of 
being  on  friendly  terms  with  some  of  the  leading  Arab  chiefs 
there.  Arrived  in  England,  his  ever  active  mind  at  once 
occupied  itself  in  utilising  his  experiences  of  native  life,  and 
in  a  few  months  he  brought  out  his  famous  ‘  Confessions  of  a 
“  Thug;  ’  those  who  have  reached  middle  life  will  remember 
the  extraordinary  interest  the  book  created.  As  a  literary  lion 
for  the  time,  Taylor  naturally  found  himself  often  at  Gore 
House,  and  the  opportunity  of  meeting  with  the  literary 
■celebrities  of  the  day  must  have  had  unusual  charms  for  one 
who  had  spent  so  many  years  in  total  solitude,  or  the  banish¬ 
ment  of  an  Indian  cantonment;  and  one  anecdote  of  his 
London  experiences  is  worth  repeating  here. 

‘  It  was  most  interesting  and  fascinating  to  me  to  meet  so  many  men 
of  note  under  such  charming  auspices  as  those  of  Lady  Bles-sington. 
Most  of  these  now,  perhaps,  are  gone  to  their  rest,  and  there  is  no  need 
to  mention  names.  Does  anyone  remember  the  strange,  almost 
•“  eerie  ”  speech  that  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  made  one  evening  there, 
when,  leaning  his  elbow  on  the  mantelpiece,  he  began  an  oration  declar¬ 
ing  the  policy  he  should  adopt  when  he  became  Emperor  of  the  French  ? 
And  I  remember  too,  when  this  really  happened,  how  his  actions 
actually  accorded  with  that  strange  speech.  When  Lady  Blessington 
rallied  him  good-naturedly  on  what  he  had  said,  he  put  his  hand  on 
his  heart,  bowed  gravely,  and  told  her  that  he  was  never  more  in  ear¬ 
nest  in  his  life,  and  that  she  would  understand  it  all  by-and-by. 
Maclise  and  I  walked  home  together,  and  could  apeak  of  nothing  else. 

‘  As  I  came  to  know  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  better,  he  proposed  to 
me  to  join  him  in  a  tour  through  India,  which  he  contemplated,  taking 
with  him  Count  d’Orsay.  He  was  to  apply  for  my  services  as  long  as 
he  required  them,  and  the  plan  appeared  delightful. 

‘  I  heard  from  him  direct,  after  I  had  returned  to  India,  asking  for 
information  on  various  points  of  equipment,  &c. ;  but  the  Boulogne 
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affair  and  what  followed  put  an  end  to  the  whole  scheme,  to  my  infi¬ 
nite  regret.’ 

Returning  to  India  in  1 840,  Taylor  reverted  for  a  few  months 
to  regimental  duty,  combined  with  the  office  he  at  this  time  un¬ 
dertook,  and  held  for  many  years,  of  Indian  correspondent  of  the 
‘  Times  ;  ’  but  in  the  following  year  he  obtained  his  first  definite 
political  appointment,  the  line  in  which  he  was  to  achieve  such 
great  success.  The  Rajah  of  the  little  principality  of  Shorapoor 
(not  Sholapoor  be  it  remarked,  which  is  a  district  of  the 
Bombay  Presidency)  having  died,  the  Nizam’s  Government,  to 
which  the  state  of  Shorapoor  owed  allegiance,  exacted  a  succes¬ 
sion  fee  of  150,000/.  This  was  to  be  paid  by  instalments ;  but 
the  borrowing  of  the  money  by  an  already  impoverished  Govern¬ 
ment  led  to  disputes  between  the  banker  who  advanced  it,  the 
Shorapoor  State,  and  the  Nizam’s  Government,  which  were  still 
under  discussion  when  the  next  Rajah  also  suddenly  died.  The 
British  Government  thereupon  appointed  the  Rajah’s  brother, 
one  Pid  Naik,  Regent  for  the  infant  son,  a  child  of  seven ;  but 
the  child’s  mother,  a  woman  who  had  already  outraged  decency 
by  her  dissolute  behaviour,  and  was  completely  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  her  paramour  for  the  time  being,  seized  the  Regency 
in  defiance  of  authority,  summoned  the  ai’med  men  of  the  prin¬ 
cipality  to  her  standard,  and  began  to  recruit  actively  from  the 
Arab  mercenaries  who  infested  the  Hyderabad  territories.  The 
British  officer  tvho  had  been  charged  with  the  supervision  of 
affairs  in  Shorapoor  asked  for  military  aid ;  but  our  northern 
army  was  still  entangled  in  AflPghanistan,  the  Madras  army 
was  in  a  state  bordering  on  mutiny,  and  no  troops  could  be 
spared  for  the  purpose.  In  this  emergency  the  Resident  at 
Hyderabad  bethought  him  of  turning  to  account  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  influence  which  Meadows  Taylor  had  already  ex¬ 
hibited  over  all  classes  of  the  people  with  whom  he  had  to  do, 
and  sent  him  dotvn  to  Shorapoor  to  see  if  he  could  accomplish 
what  was  needful  without  the  use  of  force.  Off  started  Taylor 
on  his  mission,  as  to  which  the  commandant  of  the  Hyderabad 
Contingent  observed,  ‘  If  Taylor  settles  this  matter  without 
‘  troops,  he  will  be  a  cleverer  fellow’  than  I  take  him  for.^ 
*  Not  a  flattering  prediction,’ as  the  latter  observes,  ‘  but  quite 
enough  to  put  me  on  my  mettle.’  The  story  of  the  pacifica¬ 
tion  of  this  little  state  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  a  most 
interesting  book,  but  only  an  outline  of  it  can  be  given  here. 
By  a  mixture  of  firmness,  kindness,  and  expostulation,  Taylor 
succeeded  in  inducing  the  truculent  lady  to  give  up  her 
scheme  of  independence,  and  to  recognise  the  little  Rajah’s 
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uncle,  Pid  Naik,  as  the  rightful  Regent ;  and,  what  w’as  a  still 
more  difficult  task,  he  secured  the  acquiescence  in  this  state 
of  things  of  the  turbulent  yeomen  of  the  state,  who  had  been 
looking  forward  to  the  promised  anarchy  with  all  the  zest  bom 
of  an  innate  love  of  excitement.  Not  only  did  he  put  down 
the  lady’s  incipient  rebellion,  he  managed  to  extract  from  her 
no  less  than  ten  thousand  pounds  of  arrears  of  revenue  which 
she  had  misai)propriated,  and  still  more  to  lock  up  her  favourite 
paramour.  All  this  was  not  done  without  much  risk.  For 
some  time  Taylor  carried  his  life  in  his  hand,  but  the  com¬ 
bined  courage  and  kindness  which  he  exhibited  in  due  course 
worked  their  effect  on  a  race  peculiarly  susceptible  of  personal 
influence  and  disposed  to  hero-worship ;  and  the  feelings  of 
suspicion  which  the  primitive  people  of  the  country  first 
evinced  towards  him  gradually  changed  from  suspicion  to  un¬ 
bounded  confidence  and  attachment. 

At  one  time,  indeed,  it  appeared  as  if  Taylor’s  administra¬ 
tion  would  come  to  a  speedy  end.  The  state  of  Shorapoor  was, 
as  we  have  said,  tributary  to  the  state  of  Hyderabad,  although 
the  relations  between  the  two  were  to  a  certain  extent  super¬ 
vised  by  the  British  Government,  and  Meadows  Taylor  was 
therefore  acting  as  representative  of  the  Nizam ;  and  notwith¬ 
standing  the  credit  given  to  him  for  his  success  in  putting  down 
the  Ranee’s  incipient  rebellion,  and  establishing  the  Regent’s 
authority,  lie  received  shortly  afterwards  a  curt  intimation  from 
the  Supreme  Government,  through  the  Resident,  that  it  was  in 
contemplation  to  make  other  arrangements  for  the  management 
of  the  state,  in  which  his  services  would  be  no  longer  required. 
The  change  thus  referred  to  ivould  have  been  the  direct  assump¬ 
tion  of  authority  in  Shorapoor  by  tlie  Government  of  India 
during  the  young  Rajah’s  minority,  and  the  supersession  of 
Taylor  by  a  member  of  the  civil  service,  to  be  sent  there  for 
the  purpose,  on  the  plea  that  the  former  was  only  a  servant  of 
the  Nizam,  and  that,  on  a  transfer  of  the  administration  to  the 
Indian  Government,  a  servant  of  the  latter  should  be  placed  at 
the  head  of  it.  AVhat  were  the  secret  influences  at  work  on 
this  occasion  was  never  distinctly  ascertained,  and  some  inte¬ 
resting  corresjtondence  on  tl>e  subject  from  Mr.  John  Stuart 
Mill,  who  highly  approved  of  Taylor’s  conduct  (in  letters  which 
are  inserted  in  the  preface  to  these  volumes)  shows  that  they 
were  not  fully  understood  even  at  the  India  House ;  but  appa¬ 
rently  the  Governor-General,  Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  w'as  acting 
under  the  influence  of  the  secretariat  at  Calcutta,  jealous  of  the 
claims  of  the  covenanted  civil  service  to  all  preferment  of  the 
kind,  and  wishing  to  secure  the  appointment  for  a  member  of 
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that  body.  Happily  this  act  of  injustice  was  not  perpetrated ; 
and  eventually  Taylor  received  instructions  to  set  the  nominal 
Kcgent,  Pid  Naik,  who  turned  out  to  be  an  incapable 
drunkard,  on  one  side,  and  to  assume  himself  direct  control 
of  the  administration,  which  he  retained  until  the  young  Kajah 
came  of  age.  The  little  state  during  this  time  made  a 
wonderful  change  towards  prosperity ;  the  revenue  increased 
largely,  the  people  abandoned  their  lawless  habits,  schools 
were  established,  roads  made,  trees  planted,  tanks  built  and 
enlarged.  The  most  troublesome  person  to’  ‘deal  with  was  the 
Dowager  Ranee.  At  times  penitent  and  tractable,  at  others 
she  relapsed  into  intrigue  and  plots  for  regaining  independ¬ 
ence.  On  one  occasion  Taylor  detected  a  correspondence 
with  the  court  of  Hyderabad  for  bringing  about  his  re¬ 
moval  and  the  reversion  of  the  government  to  herself,  a  part 
of  the  conditions  being  the  payment  of  a  handsome  bribe  to 
the  Prime  Minister,  and  a  still  larger  one  to  the  Nizam  him¬ 
self.  Later  on  she  attempted  to  effect  a  rising  of  the  people, 
and  at  last  Taylor  was  obliged  to  deport  the  fiery  lady  for  a 
time  from  the  principality.  Of  one  stormy  scene  he  gives  a 
vivid  description,  when  the  old  Ranee  (old  at  least  in' appear¬ 
ance  if  not  in  years — she  Avas  only  forty,  but  looked  to  be 
seventy),  after  declaring  that  her  son  was  not  the  late  Rajah’s 
child — a  most  probable  statement  which  might  be  implicitly 
believed — produced  the  young  man’s  horoscope,  which  had  been 
prepared  by  a  learned  Shastree  at  his  birth,  declaring  that  he 
was  fated  to  die  in  his  twenty-fourth  year. 

‘“Yes,”  cried  the  Itanee,  after  the  horoscope  had  been  read,  seizing 
my  arm  as  1  was  sitting  on  the  ground  by  her  bedside — “  it  is  bad  ! 
All  that  concerns  that  base-born  l)oy  is  bad !  Why  did  his  father  die? 
Why  did  1  not  strangle  him  with  my  own  hands  rather  than  let  a 
wretch  like  that  live  to  bo  the  ruin  of  the  State?  Yes'!  he  is  fated 
to  die  in  his  ticenty-fourth  year,  and  I  shall  not  see  it !  I  am  dying 
myself,  and  you  English  have  made  him  secure  to  glory  in  my 
death  !  Ah,  yes  !  he  will  die  before  he  is  twenty-four  complete ; 
Ave,  my  husband  and  I,  sent  that  jjaper  to  Nassik,  to  Ben.ares,  and 
everywhere  that  there  are  Aviso  Brahmins;  but  they  all  returned 
the  same  answer.  He  must  die  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  after 
birth.  Is  it  not  so,  Shastree  ?  Did  Ave  not  spend  a  lakh  of  rupees 
over  this,  and  it  availed  nothing  ?  ”  and  slie  stopped  for  Avant  of 
breath,  her  eyes  flashing  Avith  excitement.  “  Is  it  not  so  ?  Tell  the 
truth  !  ” 

‘  “  You  speak  truth,  lady,”  said  the  Shastree,  Avhd  Avas  sobbing. 
“  It  is  only  the  truth,  Taylor  Sahib ;  I  have  tested  all  the  calculations, 
and  find  them  exactly  conforming  to  the  truth  according  to  the 
planets.  The  Kaj.nh  is  safe  till  then ;  but  Avhen  that  time  comes. 
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how,  I  know  not,  but  he  will  surely  die.  He  will  never  complete 
his  twenty-fourth  year  1  never  !  never !  ” 

‘  “  No  !  ”  cried  the  Eanee,  interrupting  him — “  he  will  not  live ;  he 
is  the  last  of  his  race.  He  will  lose  his  country,  and  all  the  lands,  and 
all  the  honour  that  the  Sumusthan  has  gained  for  five  hundred  years. 
Would  that  he  were  dead  now,  the  base-born  dog  and  slave !  ”  and 
then  she  uttered  language  that  I  dare  not  write.’ 

To  the  manager  of  a  native  state  in  Taylor’s  position  the 
supervision  of  the  revenue  and  the  administration  of  justice 
are  not  the  only  demands  on  his  time.  He  must  also  be  a 
road  maker  and  general  engineer.  Among  Taylor’s  feats  in 
that  line  must  be  mentioned  not  only  the  construction  of  an 
artificial  lake  for  irrigation  pui’poses  hard  by  the  city,  but  the 
building  of  a  little  yacht  to  sail  upon  it. 

‘  My  boat  turned  out  a  pretty  thing  after  all — twenty  feet  keel, 
and  twenty-four  feet  over  all,  a  good  beam,  and  three  masts — old 
Liverpool  ferry-boat  fashion — a  bowsprit  and  jib,  topmast  and  sails. 
She  was  very  stifi'  in  the  water,  and  very  safe ;  in  fact,  she  worked 
well,  and  was  beautifully  finished  in  every  respect,  built  of  teak, 
copper  fastened  throughout ;  yet  she  had  been  entirely  the  work  of 
two  common  carpenters  of  the  country.  I  felt  rather  proud  of  my 
first  experiment  in  ship-building;  and  my  boat  was  a  constant  source 
of  amusement  and  recreation,  as,  although  the  lake  was  not  very 
large,  it  was  sufficiently  so  for  an  hour  or  two’s  sail  in  the  evenings 
when  work  was  dune.  First,  out  came  the  lianee  and  all  the  elite  of 
Shorapoor,  to  have  a  look  at  the  boat,  and  their  admiration  was 
unbounded  and  most  amusing.  As  to  the  little  Ilajah,  he  was  wild 
with  delight,  and  hugged  me  with  all  his  might  for  having  made  the 
boat  for  him.  The  Ranee  was  for  being  out  half  the  day ;  and  once, 
when  there  was  “  a  bit  of  a  sea,”  and  the  little  vessel  was  dashing 
through  the  water,  throwing  up  the  spray  about  her  bows,  she  was 
in  absolute  glee. 

As  to  the  miscellaneous  duties  which  fell  to  his  lot  as 
guardian  of  the  young  Rajah,  the  following  extract  gives  an 
illustration : — 

‘In  ^larch,  another  great  ceremony  took  place — the  first  removal 
of  the  young  Rajah’s  hair  !  It  is  usual  in  some  Mussulman,  and 
most  Hindoo,  families,  not  to  cut  the  hair  of  a  male  child  until  he 
has  attained  a  certain  ager.  In  the  Rajah’s  case,  his  father  and 
mother  had  fixed  the  period  at  nine,  eleven,  or  fourteen  ye.ars  of 
age.  It  had  not  been  done  in  the  ninth  year,  and  the  present  was 
the  eleventh,  which  could  not  be  passed  over,  and  I  was  glad  of  it, 
for  the  boy  suffered  greatly  from  the  weight  and  heat  of  the  tangled 
and  matted  hair  falling  about  his  shoulders.  .  .  . 

‘  There  was  a  great  gathering  of  all  classes  of  people  to  partake 
of  the  Ranee’s  hospitality.  I  don’t  know  how  many  Brahmins  and 
others  were  invited;  all  tvere  fed  and  received  gifts  of  clothes  and 
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alms ;  the  crowds  were  enormous.  All  the  members  of  the  family 
were  feasted  for  two  days,  and  received  turbans,  scarves,  and  other 
presents,  and  every  one  seemed  pleased  and  happy.  The  ceremony 
itself  took  place  in  a  Uiniarind  grove  near  a  suburb  in  the  plain  on 
the  south  side  of  Shorapoor,  and  the  Ranee  had  had  comfortable 
tents  arranged  for  me,  and  I  arrived  from  camp  in  time  for  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  it.  I  did  not  see  what  was  taking  place,  as  no  one  en¬ 
tered  the  enclosure  but  the  Brahmins ;  but  the  beating  of  kettle-drums, 
blowing  of  horns,  and  firing  of  guns  announced  it  was  completed.  I 
was  sitting  with  the  Ranee  the  whole  time,  and  she  was  very  thankful 
to  me  for  my  presence  there,  and  the  assistance  I  had  been  allowed  to 
give. 

‘  As  the  camp  could  not  move  into  the  city  that  night,  I  remained, 
and  there  was  a  grand  nautch  under  the  trees,  and  fireworks,  which 
had  a  very  pretty  effect,  the  whole  grove  being  lighted  by  torches,  with 
occa.sional  Bengal  and  blue  lights.  Ne.xt  evening  all  went  up  to  the 
city  in  grand  procession.  The  Rajah  on  his  superb  elephant  with  his 
little  wife  beside  him,  who  had  arrived  from  the  Mysore  country  just  in 
time.  She  is  rather  dark,  but  a  pretty  child  about  eight,  with  glorious 
eyes.  I  rode  and  drove  another  elephant,  and  we  were  .surrounded  by 
all  the  horsemen  and  foot  soldiers,  and  the  Beydur  clans.  Such  a 
scramble  1  When  we  got  into  the  city,  we  w'ere  joined  by  others,  and 
there  were  literally  thousands,  and  all  the  house-tops  were  covered 
with  well-dressed  women  and  children.  By  this  time  it  was  dark,  but 
there  were  hundreds  of  torches  and  blue  lights,  and  the  effect  of  the 
crowds  in  the  streets,  the  horsemen,  and  the  women  on  the  flat  roofs 
was  very  fine.  It  was  the  best  procession  I  have  seen.’ 

Ten  years  were  passed  in  this  way,  a  time  of  unremitting 
hard  work,  chequered  by  domestic  sorrow ;  for  Captain  Taylor 
had  barely  finished  the  comfortable  house  he  had  built  on  a 
pleasant  hill  outside  the  town  when  he  lost  his  wife,  and  had 
to  send  his  children  to  England,  and  henceforth  he  lived  at 
Shorapoor  a  solitary  Englishman,  finding  solace  only  in  official 
labour. 

‘  I  had,’  he  writes  of  this  time,  ‘  in  some  measure  succeeded  beyond 
my  hopes — I  had  won  the  hearty  approbation  of  the  highest  in  the 
land.  I  had  gained,  and  was  hourly  gaining  further,  the  confidence  of 
the  people — they  were  more  peaceful  and  content,  improvements  were 
progressing,  trade  and  crops  were  promising ;  I  had  good  health  and 
constitution,  and,  though  often  weary  and  sadly  sick  at  heart,  the 
thought  that  my  efforts  had  so  far  succeeded  gave  me  strength  to  fight 
on  ;  and  somehow  I  had  a  liking  for  my  W'ork,  and  a  cerfciin  pride  in 
it,  which  carried  me  through  many  a  difficult  task.  If  I  had  not  felt 
at  times  so  unutterably  lonely,  I  should  have  been  quite  happy ; 
but  the  thought  of  what  I  had  lost  in  her  who  would  have  cheered 
and  supported  me  was  at  times  almost  too  much  to  bear.’ 

When  the  Rajah  came  of  age,  Taylor  would  have  found  him¬ 
self  without  occupation,  for  the  young  man,  although  passion- 
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ately  attached  to  him,  wanted  to  taste  the  sweets  of  independ¬ 
ence  ;  but  just  at  this  time  a  new  field  was  presented  for  the 
exercise  of  his  remarkable  administrative  abilities.  The 
Nizam’s  affairs  had  fallen  into  hopeless  confusion,  and  it 
became  absolutely  necessary  to  make  some  arrangement  to 
provide  funds  for  the  regular  payment  of  his  army.  Con¬ 
trary  to  the  advice  of  the  Resident,  who  urged  the  Indian 
Government  to  assume  the  direct  administration  of  all  the 
Nizam’s  misgoverned  dominions.  Lord  Dalhousie  decided  finally 
to  claim  merely  that  the  administration  of  certain  districts 
should  be  placed  under  British  government,  until  the  surplus 
revenues  should  provide  for  the  liquidation  of  the  debt  due  to 
it.  The  control  of  that  part  of  the  Nizam’s  army  which  was 
officered  by  Europeans  was  transferred  at  the  same  time,  and 
in  its  reduced  form  is  now  known  as  the  Hyderabad  Contin¬ 
gent.  The  result  has  justified  Lord  Dalhousie’s  policy,  but 
only  because  there  has  been  found  for  the  native  rule  of 
Hyderabad  what  had  never  existed  before — a  thoroughly 
honest  and  able  minister.  At  the  time  when  these  negotia¬ 
tions  were  on  foot  there  was  no  reason  to  expect  that  such  a 
man  as  Sir  Salar  Jung  would  appear  to  alleviate  the  condition 
of  that  unhappy  country,  while  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that, 
but  for  the  extraordinary  qualities  exhibited  by  that  dis¬ 
tinguished  man,  the  Nizam’s  government  must  ere  this  have 
utterly  collapsed.  The  change  in  question  occurred  oppor¬ 
tunely  for  Taylor  to  give  him  fresh  scope  for  his  abilities.  It 
was  determined  to  place  him  in  charge  of  one  of  the  districts 
now  to  be  assigned,  and  at  the  express  desire  of  the  Bombay 
Government  he  was  appointed  to  the  one  adjacent  to  that 
presidency.  Before  setting  off  to  take  charge  of  it,  Taylor^ 
returned  to  say  good-bye  to  the  people  of  Shoi-apoor. 

‘  It  was  a  painful  process ;  tliere  were  crowds  of  people  all  about 
me,  clinging  to  my  palankeen,  as  I  went  from  house  to  house.  The 
Bajah  had  gone  out  to  one  of  his  hunting  retreats,  leaving  word  that 
he  could  not  bear  to  see  me  go.  As  I  proceeded,  the  people  and  the 
Beydurs,  men  and  women,  gathered  in  the  streets,  and  accompanied 
me,  and  it  was  as  much  as  I  could  do  to  get  away  at  all.  The  Kajah’s 
wives,  whom  I  had  known  as  children,  clung  about  me.  Poor  old 
Kesiiniii,  now  nearly  ninety  years  old,  blessed  me :  “I  cannot  weep,” 
she  said,  “  my  old  eyes  are  dry  ;  but  I  bless  you,  you  and  all  belonging 
to  you.” 

‘  It  was  a  most  exciting  scene,  and  very  painful.  IMine  has  been  a 
long  sojourn  among  a  strange  people,  and,  whatever  may  have  been 
their  faults,  there  was  no  doubt  of  their  warm  attachment  to  myself. 

‘  The  crowds  followed  me  to  the  gates  ;  but  as  my  bearers  quickened 
their  pace  the  numbers  soon  fell  off.  At  every  village  I  w’as  met  by 
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the  people,  and  at  the  last  one  on  the  frontier  a  great  concourse  had 
assembled  of  all  the  head  men,  patella  and  pvtwarries,  and  principal 
&rmers.  I  do  not  think  there  was  even  one  man  who  had  a  hope  of 
the  Kajah’s  maintaining  his  position,  and  as  to  themselves  they  said — 
“We  must  escape  oppression  as  best  we  can.  It  will  be  a  hard 
struggle.” 

‘  So  ended  my  connexion  with  Shorapoor  for  the  present.  It  was 
hereafter  renetved  for  a  time  under  far  different  circumstances.’ 

First  overcoming  with  his  wonted  tact  a  little  difficulty 
which  arose  when  taking  possession  of  his  new  district,  from 
a  party  of  Arabs  holding  out  in  the  almost  impregnable  fort  of 
Nuldroog,  where  his  head-quarters  were  to  be,  Taylor  set  to 
work  wdth  one  European  assistant  to  introduce  a  settled 
government  where  hardly  the  semblance  of  such  a  thing  was 
to  be  found.  The  district  covered  about  15,000  square  miles, 
or  about  half  the  area  of  Scotland ;  and  it  is  worth  mentioning 
by  the  w’ay  that  those  who  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  India 
as  one  might  speak  of  Essex,  will  find  their  jwpular  notions 
disabused  in  this  as  in  many  other  respects  by  reading  Meadows 
Taylor’s  autobiography.  Enormous  tracts  of  India  are  on  a 
dead  level,  and  as  monotonous  as  such  plains  must  be  in  all 
parts  of  the  world ;  but  the  table-land  of  the  Deccan,  in  which 
this  assigned  district  is  situated,  abounds  in  a  variety  of 
scenery,  the  beauty  of  w'hich  Taylor  is  never  tired  of  dwell¬ 
ing  on,  while,  at  a  time  of  year  when  the  residents  of  pro¬ 
vinces  far  to  the  north  are  sweltering  in  heat,  he  writes  of  the 
delightful  freshness  of  the  climate  on  the  table-land  where 
his  camp  is  pitched.  As  for  work,  the  two  things  which  pressed 
most  to  be  taken  in  hand  w'cre  the  establishment  of  a  code  of 
laws  and  the  settlement  of  the  land  revenue.  With  respect  to 
the  first,  his  instructions  were  ‘  to  make  use  of  the  existing 
‘  local  courts  of  the  Nizam’s  Government  for  the  trial  of  all  cases, 
‘  civil  and  criminal ;  but  as  no  local  tribunals  or  any  judicial 
‘  office  of  any  kind  w’ere  found  by  me,  and  none  had  existed  for 
‘  years,  I  determined  to  introduce  a  code  of  laws  of  my  own, 
‘  civil  as  well  as  eriminal ;  and  I  took  the  regulations  of  the 
‘  Bombay  Government  as  my  guide,  drawing  up  a  short  defiui- 
‘  tion  of  crimes  and  their  punishments — and,  in  civil  cases,  of 
‘  general  procedure — simple  and  intelligible  to  all  classes.. 
‘  This  code  lasted  until  replaced  by  Macaulay’s  Penal  Code.’ 
As  to  revenue  matters,  he  writes  to  his  father : — 

‘  1  found  the  district  in  shocking  order  :  no  proper  accounts,  and  no 
confidence  among  the  people ;  a  ruined,  impoverished  set  of  pauper 
cultivators,  who  have  been  so  long  oppressed  and  neglected  under  the 
Arab  management  that  they  are,  I  imagine,  blunted  to  all  good  percep- 
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tions.  Murder,  robbery,  uttacks  on  villages,  plunder  of  cattle,  and  de¬ 
struction  of  crops,  had  got  to  such  a  height  last  year,  that  civil  war 
could  not  have  had  a  worse  effect  upon  the  people  or  on  the  revenue ; 
and  all  agreed  that  if  British  rule  had  not  come  in  this  year,  the 
whole  district  would  have  been  utterly  ruined  and  wasted.  I  never 
saw  anything  like  it.  I  thought  Shorapoor  bad  ;  but  this  is  infinitely 
worse,  and  the  labour  it  is  to  get  anything  put  right  has  been  exces¬ 
sive.  I  can  only  say  that  I  have  been  obliged  to  wdtk  frequently 
from  four  a. si.  to  eight  p.m.,  with  only  respite  for  dressing  and  break¬ 
fast  ;  but  there  is  no  help  for  it.  I  have  been  giving  five  years’ 
settlements  to  such  villages  as  are  ready  to  take  it,  but  there  are 
many  which  are  so  disorganised  that  they  require  to  be  specially 
nursed.’ 

The  state  of  things  here  described  did  not  occur  among  a 
tribe  of  simple  savages  ;  the  country  in  question  has  been  the 
seat  of  great  kingdoms,  and  bears  scattered  over  its  surface 
the  vestiges  of  a  high  civilisation  existing  at  a  time  when  we 
in  the  West  were  comparative  barbarians ;  it  had  been  reduced 
to  this  condition  by  centuries  of  anarchy  and  misrule.  To  gain 
a  mere  record  of  occupancy  rights  of  the  landowners  was  an 
immense  labour ;  and,  as  an  accurate  survey  of  the  village  hold¬ 
ings  was  a  necessary  condition  of  the  operation,  Taylor, 
having  first  taught  himself  the  art  of  surveying,  established  a 
school  of  surveyors,  whom  he  himself  instructed  on  an  ex¬ 
tremely  ingenious  method,  and  in  time  was  able  to  carry  out  a 
field  survey,  which,  if  rude,  was  sufficiently  accurate  for  the 
purpose,  over  the  whole  district  Irrigation  works  also  occu¬ 
pied  a  large  share  of  his  attention;  and  here  again,  if  self- 
taught,  he  proved  a  very  successful  engineer.  Upon  this 
point,  however,  it  should  be  observed,  as  well  with  reference 
to  what  Taylor  accomplished,  as  to  the  works  executed  in 
various  parts  of  India  under  native  dynasties  which  are  still  in 
use,  that  in  India  the  first  beginning  of  irrigation,  like  the  rude 
farming  of  the  first  settlers  in  a  colony,  is  of  a  perfectly  simple 
and  obvious  kind,  when  great  results  can  be  produced  by  very 
simple  means.  The  difficulty  lies  in  the  extension  of  irrigation, 
after  the  most  easy  situations  for  such  works  have  been  occu¬ 
pied.  It  would  be  about  as  fair  an  inference  to  say  that  the 
man  who  gets  a  crop  of  wheat  by  scratching  the  virgin  soil  of 
some  new  settlement  is  a  better  agriculturist  than  the  Norfolk 
farmer,  who  employs  expensive  manures  and  machinery  to 
obtain  the  same  result,  as  to  assert  that  the  Indians  who  took 
up  the  best  sites  for  irrigation  works  of  a  most  simple  and 
obvious  kind  showed  special  engineering  skill  in  doing  so. 

The  labour  of  such  a  post,  if  filled  with  zeal,  was  of  course 
enormous.  Taylor  records  that  in  one  year  nearly  35,000 
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letters  passed  through  his  office,  most  of  them  of  course  being 
in  the  vernacular  languages,  and  written  to  dictation — native 
secretaries  arc  almost  as  quick  as  shorthand  writers — and 
that  he  had  himself  nearly  300  criminal  cases  to  dispose  of, 

‘  thirteen  of  which  were  indictments  for  murder.’  In  the  same 
year  the  land  revenue  of  the  district  increased  from  about 
70,000/.  to  nearly  90,000/.,  and  the  land  under  cultivation  by 
more  than  30,000  acres.  In  one  sense  it  was  a  joyless  life, 
passed  in  utter  loneliness  save  fur  occasional  meetings  with  his 
one  European  friend  and  assistant,  and  void  of  all  the  ordinary 
pleasures  which  men  in  other  parts  of  the  world  have  come  to 
regard  as  necessary  to  make  life  endurable ;  yet  a  life  in  many 
respects  happy  because  it  was  cheered  by  the  consciousness  of 
good  work  done  on  a  large  scale,  resulting  in  the  vastly  bettered 
condition  of  large  numbers  of  helpless  people ;  a  sort  of  life 
that  is  led  patiently  by  a  great  many  of  our  fellow-countrymen 
in  the  East,  although  it  is  given  to  few  to  illustrate  the  good 
side  of  the  patriarchal  government  on  so  large  a  scale  as  was 
possible  for  Meadows  Taylor.  Such  good  work  and  such 
remarkable  success,  as  attested  by  the  rapid  increase  of  the 
revenue  and  the  corresponding  decrease  in  crime,  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  lands  heretofore  left  waste,  and  the  extraordinary 
attachment  manifested  for  him  by  the  peojde,  would  have 
assured  him  rapid  promotion  to  higher  and  still  more  respon¬ 
sible  positions  had  he  belonged  to  either  the  civil  or  military 
service  of  the  Company;  but,  being  only  an  ‘uncovenanted’ 
officer,  the  only  advancement  he  obtained  was  the  transfer  to 
another  of  the  assigned  districts  at  the  critical  period  of  the 
mutiny. 

‘  Go  to  Berar  directly,’  was  the  order  he  received  from  the 
Resident  at  Hyderabad  one  day  in  August  1857,  ‘and  hold 
‘  on  by  your  eyelids.  I  have  no  troops  to  give  you,  and  you 
‘  must  do  the  best  you  can.  I  know  I  can  depend  on  you, 
‘  and  I  am  sure  you  will  not  fail  me.’  And  Taylor,  of  course, 
responded  at  once  to  the  appeal,  receiving  on  his  sudden 
departure  a  most  gratifying  and  spontaneous  address  from  the 
leading  persons  of  the  district,  expressive  of  their  gratitude 
for  his  efforts  on  their  behalf,  and  sorrow  at  losing  him. 

‘  I  can  never  forget  the  scene  in  the  public  cucherry  when  this  was 
read  to  me.  My  old  friend,  Shunkur  Rao  Baba  Sahib,  read  it  with  the 
tears  running  down  his  cheeks,  and  there  were  few  dry  eyes  among  the 
vast  crowd  that  had  collected.  The  old  cry,  “Mahadeo  baba  ke 
jey  1  ”  was  raised  outside  and  taken  up  by  thousands.  It  was  the  first 
time  I  had  heard  it  at  Nuldroog.  I  was  much  moved.  Nothing,  I 
thought,  could  exceed  this  simple  but  earnest  expression  of  the  feelings 
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of  the  people  towards  me,  and  their  manifestation  of  regard  and  affec¬ 
tion  was  very  grateful  to  my  heart ;  and  if  I  had  stood  between  the 
people  and  wrong  in  the  matter  of  land — if  I  had  governed  them 
justly  to  the  best  of  my  ability — if  I  had  insured  for  them  peace, 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  prosperity,  this  was  indeed  a  grateful  re¬ 
ward — all  I  could  have  hoped  or  wished  for  on  earth. 

‘  That  night  as  I  left  the  fort  and  town,  I  found  all  the  road  and 
street  lined  with  the  people,  cheering  me  with  the  old  shout,  “  Ma- 
hadeo  baba  ke  jey  !  ”  and  many  weeping,  and  pressing  round  to 
bid  farewell ;  and  I  was  followed  for  more  than  two  miles  out  of 
the  town  with  the  same  cheer,  by  a  crowd  from  which  it  seemed 
difficult  to  get  away. 

‘  At  every  village  I  passed  through  that  night,  and  till  my  frontier 
was  reached,  the  village  authorities,  elders,  and  people  came  with 
their  farewells  and  best  wishes,  in  crowds,  from  all  points  within  their 
reach,  praying  for  my  speedy  and  safe  return.  Aly  departure  from 
Shora])oor  had  been  affecting  and  painful  to  me,  but  the  demeanour  of 
the  people  here  was,  if  possible,  more  touching  and  affectionate.’ 

Taylor  was  w'anted  to  keep  Berar  quiet ;  for  the  road  from 
Hyderabad  to  the  north  of  India  lying  through  this  district, 
which  w'as  being  constantly  traversed  by  disaffected  bands, 
to  maintain  order  there  was  as  important  as  difficult,  whereas 
Taylor’s  own  district,  lying  out  of  the  main  road,  was  more 
likely  to  be  left  undisturbed.  Troops  there  were  none ;  for 
the  Resident  at  Hyderabad,  Colonel  Davidson,  putting  a  bold 
front  on  things,  and  holding  on  to  the  isolated  Residency  at 
a  distance  from  all  aid,  when  his  advisers  all  counselled  his 
taking  refuge  in  the  neighbouring  cantonment  of  Secundera¬ 
bad,  had  also  denuded  his  command  of  troops,  sending  a  large 
part  of  the  contingent  forward  with  aid  in  support  of  Sir  Hugh 
Rose’s  force.  Davidson,  as  Meadows  Taylor  points  out,  had  a 
much  higher  aim  than  merely  to  keep  the  troops  employed  in 
the  field.  His  object  was  to  dissociate  the  Nizam  from  all 
suspicion  of  having  sympathy  with  the  rebel  party  at  Delhi, 
and  also  to  show  his  own  confidence  in  the  ability  of  the 
Nizam’s  Government  to  secure  the  British  Minister  at  his  court 
from  attack.  His  detached  officers  had  to  second  this  endea¬ 
vour  to  hold  the  country  by  moral  influence  only,  and  Taylor’s 
extraordinary  personal  influence  came  into  play  with  the  best 
effect  in  Berar.  An  attempt  to  oppose  his  crossing  the  Goda- 
very  by  some  of  the  peopl.'  .vho  were  up  in  arms  Avas  at  once 
put  down  by  the  well-affected  part  of  the  peasantry,  and  an  old 
native  friend,  a  landed  proprietor  of  the  district,  escorted  him 
to  his  head-quarters  with  a  body  of  his  mounted  retainers.  The 
life  led  in  Berar  by  Taylor  at  this  season  resembled  that  of  a 
large  number  of  British  officials  left  unsupported  in  their  dis- 
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tricts  with  orders  to  maintain  the  authority  of  the  Government 
to  the  last ;  he  was  one  of  those  fortunate  enough  to  come 
unscathed  out  of  the  ordeal  in  which  so  many  perished.  The 
country  of  which  he  held  charge  was  about  250  miles  long  by 
60  broad,  with  a  population  of  two  millions ;  so  it  may  be  sup¬ 
posed  the  *  deputy  commissioner,’  as  he  Avas  styled,  had  enough 
to  do. 

On  the  suppression  of  the  mutiny  and  general  re-establish¬ 
ment  of  peace  in  India,  Taylor,  after  receiving  the  thanks 
of  Government  for  his  good  services  in  maintaining  order  in 
Berar,  received  instructions  to  return  to  his  proper  appoint¬ 
ment  ;  but  Avhile  on  his  way  to  join  it  he  Avas  suddenly  ordered 
to  his  old  station  at  Shorapoor,  Avhere  he  had  passed  so  many 
years  of  his  service.  The  young  Rajah,  whose  investiture  to  the 
government  of  the  state  Ave  have  already  mentioned,  and  Avho 
Avith  manhood  and  independence  had  lost  all  the  Avinning  sim¬ 
plicity  which  had  made  him  so  attractive  when  a  boy,  had 
taken  to  drinking  and  general  dissipation,  and  allowed  the 
flourishing  affairs  of  his  little  kingdom  to  fall  again  into  con¬ 
fusion  ;  and  on  the  outbreak  of  the  mutiny,  instigated  by  bad 
advisers  avIio  held  out  hopes  of  creating  a  kingdom  on  the 
nucleus  of  Shorapoor,  he  had  broken  out  into  open  rebellion, 
and  Avas  noAv  a  prisoner  in  the  main  guard  of  a  British  regiment 
at  Hyderabad.  The  case  created  more  interest  than  was  due 
to  its  relative  importance  in  that  time  of  rebellions  and  anarchy 
subdued,  because  the  young  man  had  been  brought  up  under 
the  direct  tutorship  of  an  English  officer,  had  been  taught  the 
English  language,  and  Avas  indebted  largely  to  the  English 
Government  for  their  support  against  the  exactions  of  the 
state  of  Hyderabad ;  and  it  Avas  felt  that  such  treachery 
merited  the  severest  penalty.  We  quote  Taylor’s  account  of 
the  affecting  scene  with  the  unhappy  young  man  in  prison. 

‘  Hours  had  passed  Avhile  he  poured  out  this  tale ;  hours  of  intense 
suffering  to  him,  and  bitter  self-reproach.  Sometimes  he  would  stop, 
and  throw  his  arms  round  me  passionately ;  sometimes  kneel  beside 
me,  moaning  piteously  ;  again  he  would  burst  into  loud  hy.sterical  sobs 
which  shook  his  frame.  I  did  my  best  to  soothe  him,  and  gradually  he 
gave  me  the  details  narrated  above.  I  have  given  only  the  heads, 
Avhich  I  took  doAvn  for  the  Resident’s  information.  It  Avould  be  im¬ 
possible  to  remember  his  wild  incoherent  e.xclamations,  his  sudden  re¬ 
currence  to  old  scenes  Avhen  he  had  played  as  a  child  about  me  with 
his  sisters;  of  the  enjoyment  they  had  had  in  the  magic  lantern  I 
showed;  of  the  little  vessel  on  Bohnal  Lake,  and  the  happy  expeditions 
there ;  and  all  those  recollections  of  his  innocent  early  life  made  the 
scenes  through  which  he  had  lately  passed  the  more  grievous  and  full 
of  reproach. 
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‘  I  anked  him  if  he  would  like  to  see  the  Resident,  who  had  promised 
to  accompany  me  on  my  last  visit  to  him  if  the  Rajah  wished  it.  To 
my  surprise,  he  drew  himself  up  very  proudly,  and  replied,  haughtily, 

‘  “  No,  appa  ;  he  would  expect  me  to  ask  my  life  of  him,  and  I  won’t 
do  that.  Tell  him,  if  you  like,  that  if  the  great  English  people  grant 
me  my  life,  I  and  mine  will  be  ever  true  to  them  ;  but  I  deserve  to  die 
for  what  I  did,  and  I  will  not  ask  to  live  like  a  coward,  nor  will  I  be¬ 
tray  my  people.” 

‘  I  think  this  speech,  which  I  reported  word  for  word,  pleased  the 
Resident  better  than  anything  he  had  heard  of  the  Rajah  before. 

‘  “  The  poor  lad  has  spirit  in  him,”  he  said  ;  “  and  I  will  not  forget 
all  you  have  told  me  of  him."  ’ 

Leaving  him  there  to  await  trial  and  sentence,  Taylor  passed 
on  to  assume  the  government  of  Shorapoor,  when  the  old 
Brahmin  to  whom  reference  has  already  been  made,  on  hear¬ 
ing  that  the  Rajah  had  been  sentenced  to  death,  reminded 
Taylor  of  the  horoscope  which  predicted  that  he  must  die  at 
twenty-four,  the  age  he  had  just  reached.  In  due  time  the 
news  arrived  that  the  Resident  had  commuted  the  sentence  to 
transportation  for  life,  and  the  Governor-General  had  com¬ 
muted  it  still  further  to  four  years’  imprisonment  in  a  fortress 
in  the  south.  Taylor  at  once  sent  off  for  the  Shastree.  ‘  What 
‘  now  becomes  of  the  prophecy  ?  ’  he  asked  him.  But  the  old 
man  refused  to  be  comforted ;  the  danger  was  not  yet  over,  he 
said ;  the  Rajah’s  life  must  come  to  an  end  at  the  appointed 
time.  The  Rajah’s  family,  however,  who  knew  nothing  of  the 
horoscope,  were  in  raptures  of  joy  at  the  news,  and  the  ladies 
began  making  their  preparations  for  joining  the  young 
Prince. 

‘  I  took  leave  of  them  both  in  the  morning,  and  had  settled  down  to 
my  work  after  breakfast  was  over.  It  chanced  to  be  a  morning  set 
apart  for  the  arrangement  of  yearly  allowances  and  girts  to  Brahmins, 
and  all  the  chief  Brahmins  were  present,  and  the  old  Shastree  among 
them.  Several  were  seated  at  the  table  with  me  assisting  me,  when 
suddenly  I  heard  the  cla.sh  of  the  e.\pre.ss  runner’s  bells  coming  up 
the  street.  I  thought  it  might  be  some  message  from  Lin.soogoor, 
or  some  new  arrangement  for  the  Ranee’s  departure.  The  runner 
entered  the  palace  court,  and  his  packet  Avas  soori  in  my  hands.  It 
contained  a  few  lines  only,  from  the  Resident — 

‘  “  The  Rajah  of  Shorapoor  shot  himself  this  morning  dead,  as  he 
arrived  at  his  first  encampment.  I  will  write  particulars  when  I  know 
them.” 

‘  iVIy  countenance  naturally  changed  ;  and  the  old  Shastree,  who  was 
beside  me,  and  had  been  reading  over  Sanscrit  deeds  and  grants  to  me, 
caught  hold  of  my  arm,  and,  peering  into  my  face,  cried,  almost 
with  a  shriek — 

‘  “  He’s  dead  1  he’s  dead  1  I  know  it  by  your  face — it  tells  me. 
Sahib,  he’s  dead  !  ” 
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*  “  Yes,”  I  said,  sorrowfully.  “  Yes,  he  is  dead ;  he  shot  himself  at 
the  first  stage  out  of  Secunderabad,  and  died  instantly.” 

‘  “  Ah  !  ”  said  the  old  priest,  as  soon  as  he  could  speak  ;  “  he  could 
not  escape  his  fate,  and  the  prophecy  is  fulfilled.” 

‘  It  was  indeed  a  strange  accomplishment  of  the  prediction.  In  a 
few  days  more  the  Kajah  would  have  completed  his  twenty-fourth  year  ; 
and  now  he  had  died  by  his  own  hand  !  I  sent  for  the  Kanee’s  father, 
and  bade  him  break  the  news  gently  to  his  daughter.  I  could  not  bear 
to  see  the  poor  girl’s  misery,  and  I  should  have  to  visit  her ;  so  he  and 
an  old  friend  of  his  departed  to  perform  their  sad  task. 

‘  The  day  after,  I  heard  by  another  express  the  particulars.  The 
Kajah  had  been  told  of  the  Governor-General’s  commutation  of  his 
sentence,  and  was  very  deeply  grateful  for  the  mercy  shown  to  him. 
He  had  promised  earnestly  to  try  and  deserve  the  consideration  which 
had  been  extended  to  him,  and  particularly  pleased  that  he  was  to 
be  allowed  the  society  of  his  two  lianees,  speaking  joyously  of  the 
prospect  of  meeting  them  at  Kurnool. 

‘  He  had  travelled  in  a  palankeen,  with  the  officer  commanding 
his  escort  near  him,  all  the  w.ay  to  their  camp. 

‘  When  they  arrived  the  officer  took  off  his  belt,  in  which  was  a 
loaded  revolver,  hung  it  over  a  chair,  and  w'ent  outside  the  tent. 
While  washing  hi.s  face  a  moment  afterwards  he  heard  a  shot,  and 
running  back  found  the  Rajah  lying  on  the  ground,  quite  dead. 
The  ball  had  entered  his  stomach  and  passed  through  the  spine. 

‘  Was  the  act  intentional?  I  think  not.  .  .  . 

‘  Whether  accidental  or  intentional,  the  result  was  the  same.  The 
Rajah  was  dead,  and  his  kingdom  was  lost,  ere  he  completed  his 
twenty-fourth  year;  and  the  grim  old  prophecy  deduced  from  the 
horo.scope  was  literally  fulfilled  !  ’ 

We  may  add  to  this  strange  story  that  Taylor’s  own  horo¬ 
scope,  cast  for  him  by  another  Shastree  at  an  early  stage  of 
his  career,  was  fulfilled  in  all  essential  particulars. 

The  Raichore  Doab,  another  of  the  ceded  districts,  was  now 
I)ut  under  Taylor’s  charge  in  addition  to  Shorapoor,  making^ 
altogether  about  20,000  square  miles  of  country,  although  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  salary  of  the  superintendent  was  sensibly 
augmented.  The  commissionership  of  all  the  ceded  districts- 
fell  vacant  about  this  time,  and,  if  fitness  constituted  any  claim, 
the  post  would  have  been  given  to  Taylor,  but  it  was  too  good 
a  thing  for  an  uncovenanted  servant.  ‘  I  had  hoped,’  he  said, 
‘  that  the  gracious  proclamation  issued  on  her  Majesty’s 
‘  assumption  of  the  government  of  India,  which  I  had  the 
‘  pleasure  of  reading  to  the  people  of  Shorapoor  in  Mahratta 
‘  and  Oordoo,  w’ould  have  done  away  with  the  invidious  dis- 
‘  tinctions  of  covenanted  and  uncovenanted,  but  it  was  not  so 
‘  be.’  An  Act  of  Parliament  passed  a  short  time  afterwards 
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would  have  rendered  Taylor’s  appointment  to  any  office  of  the 
kind  legal,  and  indeed  the  appointment  in  question  would  ap¬ 
parently  have  been  legal  at  any  time,  since  previous  Acts  of 
Parliament  did  not  apply  to  the  Nizam’s  dominions ;  but  class 
prejudices  cannot  be  allayed  even  by  Acts  of  Parliament.  The 
rule  under  which  the  first  avenues  to  the  public  service  in  India 
can  only  be  entered  through  certain  doors  is  an  eminently  wise 
one.  If  the  dispensers  of  Indian  patronage  could  confer  it  on 
whom  they  pleased,  enormous  jobbery  would  infallibly  result. 
But  when  a  man  like  Taylor  does  happen  under  any  circum¬ 
stances  to  obtain  admission  to  the  public  service,  and  amply  jus¬ 
tifies  by  conduct  his  existence  in  it,  no  possible  objection  can 
arise  to  his  subsequent  preferment  according  to  his  merits.  In 
such  a  case  the  interests  of  the  public  service  are  more  strongly 
concerned  in  utilising  a  man  of  exceptional  capacity  and  mei'it, 
than  in  maintaining  a  strict  rule,  from  breaking  which  under 
such  circumstances  none  of  the  evils  it  is  designed  to  guard 
against  can  follow.  That,  if  he  had  belonged  to  the  regular 
Indian  service,  Taylor  Avould  have  risen  to  the  highest  posts, 
is  certain,  for  he  exhibited  almost  every  quality  needed  to 
deserve  promotion ;  that,  being  what  he  was,  he  should  never 
have  been  allowed  to  rise  higher  than  a  district  officer,  or  to 
receive  even  the  salary  of  a  humdrum  collector,  is  hardly  cre¬ 
ditable  to  those  concerned.  In  the  sequel  the  state  of  Shora- 
poor  was  made  over  to  the  Nizam’s  Government  in  recognition 
of  its  loyalty,  and  Taylor,  whose  health  had  broken  down  under 
nearly  forty  years’  hard  work,  was  obliged  at  the  same  time  to 
surrender  charge  of  the  Baichore  Doab  and  take  sick  leave 
home.  His  departure  from  Shorapoor  Avas  mourned  by  the 
people  as  a  public  calamity. 

‘  I  cannot  describe  the  scene ;  but  its  passionate  character  can  be 
estimated  from  the  pur{)ort  of  Aviiat  is  there  recorded  in  the  quaint, 
simple  words  of  the  people.  Some  of  them  had  been  strangers  to  me  ; 
many  had  grown  up  from  children,  and  had  now  children  of  their  own 
about  their  knees ;  others  were  old  and  greyheaded  ;  and  many  tvhom 
I  had  known  had  gone  to  their  rest.  It  was  not  an  easy  task  to  leave 
them  all ;  but  I  had  to  go,  and  I  do  not  think  1  am  forgotten  there  even 
now.  I  intended  to  depart  ([uietly  in  the  night;  but  1  found  the  chiefs 
of  the  Beydur  clans  assenil)led  in  the  streets,  and  it  was  as  dilficult  now 
to  reach  the  north  gate  of  the  city  as  it  had  been  to  enter  it  two  years 
before — only,  instead  of  a  clamour  of  joyous  welcome,  there  was  now 
sad  wailing  of  women,  while  the  men  walked  by  me  in  utter  silence. 
Now  and  then  some  one  would  exclaim — “  We  have  no  one  now  to 
care  for  us ;  but  our  women  will  sing  of  you  as  they'  grind  corn  in  the 
morning,  and  will  light  their  lamps  in  your  name  at  night.  Come 
l)a,ck  to  us  ;  oh,  come  back  !  ” 
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‘  It  wns  very  wid  and  very  solemn,  and  can  never  be  forgotten.  At 
every  village  the  people  came  about  me,  the  mothers  held  their  child¬ 
ren  for  me  to  put  my  hands  upon  their  heads  and  bless  them  ;  and  it 
was  all  so  simple,  so  earnest,  and  so  heartfelt,  one  could  not  but  feel  its 
sincerity.  People  ask  me  what  I  found  in  the  natives  to  like  so  much. 
Could  1  help  loving  them  when  they  loved  me  so  ?  Why  should  I  not 
love  them  ?  I  had  never  courted  popularity.  I  had  but  tried  to  be 
just  to  all,  and  to  secure  to  the  meanest  applicant  consideration  of  his 
complaint,  by  allowing  unrestricted  communication  with  myself. 

‘  In  all  I  had  ruled  over  3G,000  square  miles  of  area,  and  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  upwards  of  five  millions  of  a  most  industrious  and  intelligent 
people,  not  only  without  a  single  complaint  against  my  rule,  but,  as  I 
think  and  hope,  with  a  place  in  their  affections  and  respect,  gained  by 
no  other  means  than  by  exercising  simple  courtesy  and  justice  to  all.’ 

His  health  not  being  restored  in  time  to  admit  of  returning 
to  his  appointment  within  the  prescribed  period — and  here 
again  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  leave  rules  for  ‘  uncove- 
‘  nanted  ’  servants  are  far  more  stringent  on  this  head  than  those 
for  the  civil  and  military  services,  assuming  a  much  robuster 
state  of  health,  a  more  rapid  recovery  from  sickness,  and  a  less 
strong  desire  to  revisit  their  native  land — Taylor  was  obliged  to 
resign  his  position  under  the  Indian  Government,  and  hence¬ 
forward  devoted  himself  to  literary  work.  At  all  times  he  had 
been  a  most  industrious  writer.  For  some  years,  as  we  have 
mentioned,  he  held  the  post  of  Indian  corres])ondent  to  the 
*  Times,’  and  he  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Indian  news¬ 
papers,  usually  employing  his  pen  to  advocate  some  useful 
measure  in  education  or  administration.  The  success  of  his 
‘  Confessions  of  a  Thug  ’  some  years  before,  we  have  already 
related ;  he  now  reverted  to  the  same  line,  and  brought  out 
‘  Tara,  a  Mahratta  Tale,’  an  historical  romance  of  the  days  of 
Sivaji,  the  celebrated  founder  of  the  Mahratta  empire.  This, 
which  was  very  favourably  received,  was  followed  by  ‘  Ilalph 
‘  Darnell,’  to  illustrate  the  rise  of  British  power  in  Bengal,  and 
‘  Seeta,’  the  plot  of  which  is  laid  in  the  time  of  the  mutiny. 
His  last  work  of  fiction,  ‘  A  Noble  Queen,’  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  complete  form  since  his  death.  That  these  books 
were  not  even  more  successful  must  be  attributed  in  part  to  the 
subject,  which  does  not  lend  itself  readily  to  the  spirit  of 
romance.  With  all  their  good  qualities,  the  sentiment  of 
chivalry  does  not  among  Indians  govern  the  relations  between 
the  sexes ;  but  that  the  novels  are  not  more  largely  read  must 
also  be  set  down  in  great  measure  to  that  want  of  interest 
in  all  Indian  matters,  born  of  mental  indolence,  which  is 
such  a  discreditable  feature  in  the  mental  condition  of  the 
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English  middle  classes,  who,  from  the  neglect  of  Indian  history 
so  conspicuous  in  their  system  of  education  and  habits  of  thought, 
would  seem  to  care  no  more  about  the  country  with  which  Eng¬ 
land  is  so  intimately  bound  up  than  if  they  were  French  or 
Germans.  It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged  that  the  liberal 
spirit  in  which  every  parish  and  almost  every  household  in 
this  kingdom  has  subscribed  to  the  relief  of  the  natives  of  India 
during  the  present  famine  is  a  touching  proof  of  the  brother¬ 
hood  and  sympathy  existing  between  the  British  and  Asiatic 
subjects  of  the  Queen  ;  and  we  trust  this  great  calamity  may 
have  the  effect  of  strengthening  the  ties  which  inseparably 
unite  the  different  parts  of  the  Empire.  A  work  which,  to  our 
thinking,  is  even  more  valuable  than  his  romances — although 
these  afford  a  more  accurate  and  vivid  idea  of  Indian  life  and 
society  than  any  other  available  sources  of  information — is  Tay¬ 
lor’s  ‘  Student’s  Manual  of  the  History  of  India,’  the  modest  ap¬ 
pearance  of  which  hardly  does  justice  to  the  great  research  and 
accuracy  which  it  displays.  Written  by  a  man  who  is  thoroughly 
conversant  with  the  people  of  the  country  about  which  he  is  treat¬ 
ing,  it  is  throughout  permeated  by  that  kindly  feeling  towards 
them  and  appreciation  of  their  good  qualities  which  are  too 
often  wanting  in  the  writings  of  Englishmen  on  India.  If 
ever  the  study  of  Indian  history  should  become  a  recognised 
part  of  English  school  and  college  work,  Taylor’s  ‘  ISIanual,’  as 
he  modestly  calls  it,  will  be  brought  into  the  notice  it  deserves. 
And,  as  he  truly  observes,  there  can  scarcely  be  a  subject  of 
greater  Importance  to  Englishmen  than  the  history  of  the  noble 
dependencies  won  by  their  ancestors. 

In  1875  Meadows  Taylor,  being  recommended  to  try  the 
effect  of  a  warmer  climate  again,  returned  to  India  on  a  visit, 
and  spent  some  weeks  at  Hyderabad  as  the  guest  of  Salar 
Jung,  by  whom  bis  qualities  were  thoroughly  appreciated. 
Health  and  sight  both  failing,  he  set  out  in  the  beginning  of 
the  next  Indian  hot  season  for  England,  but,  gradually  getting 
•worse,  died  at  Mentone  in  May  1876,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight. 

Taylor’s  career,  of  which  we  have  given  a  brief  outline,  as 
far  as  possible  in  his  own  words,  was  not,  it  will  be  seen,  in  one 
sense  a  highly  important  one.  His  position  as  an  outsider 
debarred  him  from  rising  to  a  place  in  which  to  achieve  great 
distinction,  and  the  Companionship  of  the  Star  of  India  con¬ 
ferred  on  him  in  his  old  age,  as  we  are  told  by  the  express 
wish  of  the  Queen,  may  probably  be  taken  as  a  fair  estimate  of 
the  actual  place  he  occupied  in  the  estimation  of  the  Anglo- 
Indian  community.  Yet  few  men  have  done  more  to  elevate 
the  character  of  his  countrymen  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  of 
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India,  while  we  know  no  work  which  deserves  to  be  more 
strongly  recommended  to  the  attention  of  those  who  are 
destined  to  take  a  future  share  in  the  administration  of  India 
than  this  simple  narrative  of  the  extraordinary  influence  a 
disinterested  and  kind-hearted  man  was  able  to  exert  over  the 
people  who  came  under  his  rule.  It  is  true  the  opportunity  for 
exerting  such  an  influence  is  seldom  afforded  in  these  days. 
Taylor’s  administration  of  Shorapoor,  and  again  of  the  Nuldroog 
district,  represented  the  most  complete  type  of  patriarchal  go¬ 
vernment,  which,  whether  for  good  or  evil,  is  surely  passing 
away,  giving  place  to  the  codes  and  regulations  which  there  is 
a  constantly  increasing  tendency  to  substitute  for  individual 
action.  But  the  need  for  the  exercise  of  sympathy,  kindliness, 
and  consideration  for  the  people  of  India,  is  still  as  great  as 
ever ;  and  the  advice  with  which  Meadows  Taylor  concludes 
his  most  interesting  autobiography  may  usefully  be  taken  to 
heart  by  all  Englishmen,  of  whatever  class,  whose  business 
takes  them  to  our  possessions  in  the  East. 

‘  One  word,  one  last  reflectic  n  in  regard  to  India,  may  not  be  out  of 
place.  It  is  to  advise  all  who  go  there,  in  whatever  capacity,  or  what¬ 
ever  position  they  may  hold, — use  true  courtesy  to  natives  of  all 
degrees.  My  experience  has  taught  me  that  large  ma.sses  of  men  are 
more  easily  led  than  driven,  and  tliat  courtesy  and  kindness  and  tirm- 
ness  will  gain  many  a  point  which,  under  a  hard  and  haughty  bearing, 
woidd  prove  unattainable.  By  courtesy,  1  do  not  mean  undue  famili¬ 
arity — far  from  it — self-respect  must  always  be  preserved;  but  there  is 
a  middle  course  which,  if  rightly  pursued  in  a  gentlemanly  fashion,  not 
only  exacts  respect  from  natives  of  all  classes,  but  gratitude  and  affec¬ 
tion  likewise.’  - 


Art.  X. — 1.  Two  Years  of  the  Eastern  Question.  By  A. 

Gallenga.  2  vols.  London:  1876. 

all  the  unfortunate  potentates  in  the  world,  the  Emperor 
^  Alexander  of  Russia  is  at  this  moment  the  most  unfor¬ 
tunate.  In  bis  head-quarters  at  Gorny  Studen  or  Sistova  he 
has  had  ample  time  to  reflect,  in  the  intervals  between  each 
fruitless  assault  upon  tbe  impregnable  position  created  by  the 
military  genius  of  Osman  Pasha,  on  the  long  course  of  du¬ 
plicity  which  has  ended  in  fettering  himself  and  his  army 
for  a  whole  summer  to  the  fever-stricken  marshes  of  Lower 
Bulgaria.  The  result  of  his  reflections  can  be  flattering  neither 
to  the  diplomacy  of  his  statesmen  nor  to  the  strategy  of  his 
generals.  We  have  already  on  former  occasions  amply  ex¬ 
posed  the  ridiculous  pretence  that  the  sole  object  of  the  Emperor 
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was  to  alleviate  the  condition  of  the  Christian  populations  op¬ 
pressed  by  Turkey,  and  that  the  oppressor  of  Poland  was  to 
be  the  Liberator  of  the  East.  The  policy  of  Prince  Gortcha- 
kolf  and  of  his  underling  General  Ignatieff  was  rather  clumsily 
tacked  on  to  the  alleged  sufferings  of  the  Christians  under  Mus¬ 
sulman  rule.  That  pretext  served  their  turn,  but  long  before 
it  entered  into  the  heads  of  either  Bosnian  or  Bulgarian  to 
rise  against  the  Sultan,  the  invasion  of  Turkey  had  been  a  fore¬ 
gone  conclusion  with  Russian  statesmen.  They  chafed  at  the 
settlement  of  the  Eastern  Question  established  by  the  Treaty 
of  Paris,  and  they  resolved  at  the  first  opportunity  to  shake  off 
the  yoke  which  united  Europe  had  laid  on  Holy  Russia  after 
the  Crimean  War — a  contest  provoked  by  the  ambition  of  the 
Emperor  Nicholas,  just  as  the  present  conflict  has  been  under¬ 
taken,  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  every  Western  Power,  by  his 
weaker  and  more  amiable  son  and  successor.  When  the  time 
came ;  when  the  oily  tongue  of  Ignatieff  had  sufficiently  lubri¬ 
cated  his  victim,  the  extravagant  and  effeminate  Abd-ul 
Asiz ;  when  the  wily  diplomatist  had  encouraged  him  to 
alienate  the  capitalists  of  Europe  by  repudiating  obligations 
which  might  have  been  amply  met  by  a  judicious  system 
of  economy,  and  Turkey  was  ready  for  sacrifice,  isolated 
by  her  own  folly  from  the  respect  and  support  of  Western 
Europe — when  all  this  had  happened,  the  chronic  disaffec¬ 
tion  of  Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina,  the  ungrateful  arrogance  of 
Servia,  the  brigand  disposition  of  the  Montenegrins,  a  tribe  of 
marauders  whom  party  spirit  has  recently  raised  to  the  dignity 
of  a  band  of  heroes,  and,  though  last  not  least,  the  sullen 
savagery  of  the  Bulgarians,  were  the  fuel  ready  to  the  hand  of 
Russian  intrigue,  which,  calling  itself  the  Omladina  or  Slav 
Propaganda,  soon  fanned  all  these  discordant  elements  of  strife 
into  a  bright  flame  of  war,  insurrection,  and  atrocities  against  the 
intolerable  yoke  of  Turkey.  All  at  once,  and  just  at  the  right 
moment  for  Russian  purposes,  the  rule  of  the  Sultan  was  disy 
covered  to  be  God-detested  and  ‘  unspeakable,'  though  it  was 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  form  of  government  which  had 
existed  for  centuries  in  the  Christian  provinces  of  European 
T>irkey,  and  under  which  these  oppressed  races  had  risen. to 
such  a  pitch  of  material  prosperity  as  fully  entitled  the  regions 
which  they  inhabited  to  be  called  lands  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey.  The  invasion  of  Turkey  by  Russia  has  opened  the  eyes 
of  the  world  to  many  sights  which  it  never  expected  to  behold,  but 
none  have  been  more  astonished  by  the  spectacle  which  awaited 
them  in  Bulgaria  >  than  the  Russian  soldiers,  who  found  these 
poor  oppressed  Christians,  whom  they  came  to  emancipate  and 
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to  succour,  revelling  in  an  abundance  and  enjoying  a  general 
ease  Avhich  it  had  never  entered  into  the  mind  of  Muscovite 
peasants  to  conceive  could  be  the  lot  of  any  nation  upon  earth. 

We  shall  of  course  be  told  by  those  who  have  all  along 
denied  the  material  jirosperity  of  the  Christian  populations 
under  Ottoman  rule,  that  man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone, 
and  that  unless  he  is  in  the  enjoyment  of  that  freedom 
which  is  his  natural  birthright  all  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt  are 
nothing  worth.  We  should  be  quite  ready  to  discuss  this  thesis 
with  these  philanthropists,  though  for  all  practical  purposes  it 
is  about  as  obsolete  and  antiquated  as  the  debates  on  the  rights 
of  man  and  the  state  of  nature  in  the  clubs  at  Paris  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution.  Rut  this  Eastern  Ques¬ 
tion  is  very  wide,  and  our  ])resent  purpose  is  to  consider  the 
aggression  of  Russia  on  Turkey,  and  to  show  how  mistaken 
both  the  policy  and  the  strategy  of  the  Czar  have  been.  Com¬ 
pared  with  the  war  itself  and  its  consequences  both  to  Russia 
and  Turkey,  the  policy  which  led  to  it  is  little  worth  except  as 
matter  of  history.  That  policy  has  launched  the  vessel  of  the 
Russian  State  upon  a  stormy  sea.  Woe  be  to  it  if  the  captain 
is  ignorant,  if  tbe  crew  are  unskilful  and  lacking  in  number; 
worse  still  if  the  ship  herself  is  unseaworthy  and  likely  to  founder 
in  the  buffets  which  she  must  sustain  from  the  angry  billows 
which  threaten  to  engulf  her.  Dropping  the  metaphor,  woe 
be  it  to  the  policy  of  Prince  Gortchakoff'  if  it  has  deluded  his 
Imperial  master  to  enter  upon  this  war  with  Turkey  in  igno¬ 
rance  alike  of  the  resources  of  his  empire  and  of  those  of  the 
antagonist  whom  he  has  so  arrogantly  provoked.  We  repeat 
it.  Compared  with  this  question,  all  the  Notes  and  Protocols 
by  which  Russia  has  led  up  to  this  struggle  are  mere  waste 
paper.  They  served  their  turn,  for  they  prepared  the  public 
opinion  of  Europe  for  the  hour  when  Russia  could  say,  ‘  I  have 
‘  now  exhausted  every  expedient  with  a  view  to  an  amicable 
‘  settlement  of  this  Eastern  Question  with  the  common  enemy 
‘  of  Christian  Europe ;  now  stand  by  all  of  you  and  see  how 
‘  my  invincible  armies  will  soon  bring  these  insolent  and  im- 
‘  potent  Mussulmans  to  reason.’  When  that  hour  came,  and 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  with  his  too  famous  Protocol  and  the 
ultimatum  into  which  it  was  most  perfidiously  converted, 
declared  that  his  Imperial  patience  was  exhausted,  and  that 
Turkey  must  now  prepare  for  the  worst,  the  time  of  diplomacy 
was  past,  and  war  came  into  the  foreground.  How  the  heart  of 
the  great  orator  who  leads  the  small  minority  of  Russophiles  in 
the  British  Isles,  together  with  those  of  his  attendant  satellites, 
Messrs.  Freeman,  McColl,  and  Gallenga,  must  have  leapt 
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for  joy  at  the  prospect  that  the  famous  ‘  bag  and  baggage  ’ 
process  of  expulsion  was  now  about  to  he  ai)plied  to  Mr. 
Carlyle’s  ‘  unspeakable  Turk,’  and  that  in  a  few  nionthsj  if 
one  of  them  were  permitted  to  exist  in  Europe,  it  would  only 
be  by  the  sovereign  grace  of  the  Czar  of  all  the  Russias  I 
As  for  Mr.  Gallenga  he  must  have  been  out  of  his  Avits  with 
exultation  that  the  policy  of  that  consummate  diplomatist, 
his  patron,  General  IgnatiefF,  the  only  man  of  the  corps  diph- 
watique  at  Constantinople  who  spoke  to  the  Sultan  ‘  as  if  he 
‘  had  fifty  millions  at  his  back,’  was  noAv  to  reach  its  con¬ 
summation  ;  and  that  his  promise  to  his  master  that  he  had 
only  to  show  his  face  across  the  Danube,  and  the  Turks  Avould 
flee  before  him  like  sheep  was  to  be  fulfilled  to  the  letter. 
Out  of  pity  we  forbear,  at  present,  to  enquire  into  the  state  of 
mind  of  these  deluded  enthusiasts.  But  thus  much  Ave  must 
be  permitted  to  observe :  that  it  is  no  thanks  to  them  and 
those  who  clamoured  and  belloAA'ed  behind  them,  that  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  England  is  not  at  this  moment  as  unfortunate  as  that 
of  their  divinity  the  Czar  of  Holy  Russia.  Of  course  they 
Avill  say,  if  they  have  any  breath  left  in  them  for  utteriiucc, 
or  ink  in  their  bottles  for  further  pamphlets,  letters,  and  books 
on  the  Eastern  Question,  that  England  and  Russia  united 
AA’ould  soon  have  expelled  every  Turk  out  of  Europe.  That 
Avas  the  glorious  exploit  Avhich  they  Avould  have  been  over¬ 
joyed  to  see  the  forces  of  the  tAvo  empires  combined  to  achieve. 
To  which  we  only  reply,  that  Ave  are  not  so  sure  of  the  fact 
in  spite  of  their  assertion  ;  for  their  enemy  the  Turk,  AA’hom 
they  supposed  to  be  effete  and  on  his  last  legs,  has  shoAvn  such 
vitality  and  energy  in  self-defence,  that  Ave  should  not  like  to 
declare  that  when  standing  at  bay  he  might  not  prove  himself 
a  match  both  for  the  Russian  armies  and  any  auxiliary  forces 
which  Ave  might  he  able  to  send  to  co-operate  Avith  them. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  there  Avas  an  end,  Avith  the  Russian  de¬ 
claration  of  Avar  on  Aj)ril  25,  of  negotiations,  and  the  Rus¬ 
sian  army,  which  had  been  hanging  like  a  thunder-cloud  all 
the  Avinter  at  Kischeneff,  on  the  confines  of  Roumania,  at  t)nce 
crossed  the  Pruth.  ‘  It  came  upon  us,  says  Mr.  Gallenga, 
Avho  Avas  then  at  Constantinople,  ‘  like  a  sudden  clap  of  thun- 
‘  der,  but  Avhen  its  stunning  effect  Avas  over,  Ave  found  that  it 
‘  had  cleared  the  air,  removed  an  uncertainty  which  had 
‘  become  ntolerable,  and,  although  it  ushered  in  all  the  evils 
‘  of  war,  relieved  us  of  the  heavy  burden  of  its  anxious  anti- 
‘  cipation.’  How  it  coAild  have  come  as  a  thunder-clap  on  any 
one  so  much  in  General  IgnatieffP’s  confidence  as  Mr.  Gallenga 
evidently  Avas,  Ave  are  at  a  loss  to  imagine.  We  should  haA’e 
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thought  that  all  who  were  in  the  Russian  secrets  must  have 
known  that  the  war  was  not  only  inevitable,  but  long  since  de¬ 
termined  on.  But  so  it  stands ;  Mr.  Gallenga  received  the  intel¬ 
ligence  like  a  thunder-clap.  With  the  war  and  the  curtailment 
of  means  of  communication  consequent  on  it,  his  ‘  business  at 
‘  C(nistantinople  was  at  an  end.’  He  prides  himself  in  the 
Preface,  which  he  calls  ‘  a  Profession  of  Faith,’  on  having 
‘  watched  events,’  not  as  ‘  an  advocate  *  but  as  a  ‘  judge  or  jury- 
‘  man,’  and  adds  that  his  duty  would  be  fulfilled  so  long  as  his 
‘sentence  or  verdict  left  him  at  peace  with  his  conscience.’  As 
to  the  terms  on  which  Mr.  Gallenga  may  be  with  his  conscience 
we  have  of  course  no  means  of  knowing,  except  from  his  own 
assertion;  but  if  he  writes  thus  of  Turks  and  friends  of  Turkey 
like  Sir  H.  Elliot,  when  he  is  impartial,  what  would  he  write  if  his 
conscience  ever  allowed  him  to  be  partial  ?  Perhaps  he  may  be 
like  the  once  famous  Mortimer  O’Sullivan,  of  whom  Archbishop 
Whately  said,  when  asked  if  he  did  not  think  he  followed  his 
conscience,  ‘  Of  course  ;  like  a  man  behind  a  horse  in  a  gig, 
‘  he  drives  it.’  But  as  Mr.  Gallenga  felt  sure  that  he  had 
been  so  very  impartial,  relying  on  the  verdict  of  his  con¬ 
science,  he  Actually  made  interest  with  the  Turkish  Govern¬ 
ment  to  be  permitted  to  accompany  General  Kemball  to  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Ottoman  army  in  Armenia.  Will  it  be 
believed  that  the  Grand  Vizier  had  the  baseness  to  set  his 
face  against  this  project  for  procuring  impartial  intelligence 
for  the  British  public  from  the  seat  of  war  in  ^Vsia,  and  reso¬ 
lutely  said  ‘  No  ’  to  all  entreaties  ?  The  volumes  which  Mr. 
Gallenga  has  now,  through  candour  or  through  vanity,  given 
to  the  public,  are  deprived  of  all  credit  by  his  entire  and 
avowed  subserviency  to  the  dictation  of  the  Russian  Embassy 
at  Stamboul.  As  General  Ignatieff  deceived  and  deluded 
the  Czar  and  the  Russian  nation,  so  did  Mr.  Gallenga  deceive 
and  delude  his  employers  and  the  British  public.  The  informa¬ 
tion  he  communicated  to  them  was  all  derived  from  that  tainted 
.source.  We  hold  it  to  be  a  grave  and  unpardonable  offence  in 
the  correspondent  of  a  great  English  journal  to  allow  himself  to 
be  made  the  tool  of  a  foreign  and  anti-English  ambassador. 
Ilabemus  confitentem  rem.  Mr.  Gallenga  has  nothing  of  the 
Englishman  about  him,  except  the  very  creditable  manner  in 
which  he  writes  our  language. 

But  enough  of  Mr.  Gallenga  and  his  mission.  It  was  at  an 
end,  like  the  peace,  and  Turkey  had  nothing  for  it  but  to 
prepare  for  war.  All  through  the  winter  our  ears  and  eyes 
had  been  filled  with  accounts  of  the  mighty  host  which  Russia 
had  massed  on  the  Roumanian  frontier.  We  really  forget 
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how  many  corps  were  mobilised  with  their  full  complement  of 
cavalry  and  artillery.  Speaking  by  thousands,  before  un¬ 
learned  civilians,  Ave  believe  that  something  like  150,000  were 
told  off'  for  the  campaign  in  Asia,  and  about  350,000  for  that 
across  the  Danube.  Against  this  host  of  500,000  men,  w'luit. 
it  was  confidently  asked  by  the  advocates  of  liussia,  had  the 
Turks  to  set?  Was  not  their  condition  very  like  that  of  the 
good  king  Hezekiah  in  the  Bible,  when  his  insulting  antago¬ 
nist  offered  to  lend  him  two  thousand  horses  if  he  could  find 
riders  to  back  them  ?  Altogether  in  Europe  and  Asia  the  Sul¬ 
tan  was  supposed,  but  then  it  was  only  supposition,  to  have 
300,000  men,  about  100,000  of  whom  were  veteran  troops,  who 
had  recently  given  the  Servians  a  very  considerable  beating, 
while  the  other  200,000,  if  they  existed,  Avere  mere  raw  levies. 
Added  to  this,  the  equipment  of  the  Russians,  both  in  arms  and 
accoutrements,  was  to  be  far  superior  to  that  of  their  antago¬ 
nists  ;  and  as  lor  generals  and  tactics,  had  they  not,  besides 
those  born  generals,  the  Grand  Dukes  Michael  and  Nicholas, 
generals  in  -offsky  and  -inski  without  number  ?  And  last  of  all, 
had  they  not  just  adopted  the  new  Prussian  formations, 
which  had  ])roved  so  successl'ul  against  the  French  in  the  Avar 
of  1870?  As  for  the  Turkish  officers,  they  Avere  all  profligate 
imbeciles,  Avho  could  hardly  give  the  Avord  of  command  to  their 
ill-trained  and  ill-armed  troops.  Against  such  contemptible 
foes  what  remained  lor  the  Russian  armies  but  to  go  in  and 
win  as  speedily  as  possible?  ‘  Sti ike  quick  and  strike  hard’ 
w'as  to  be  their  motto  both  in  Europe  and  Asia.  We  are 
sorry,  for  the  credit  of  our  military  authorities,  to  say  that  this 
opinion  of  the  comparative  efficiency  of  the  tAvo  combatants 
was  shared  by  several  British  officers  of  distinction,  Avho 
declared,  after  personal  insj)ection  of  the  respective  armies 
both  in  Europe  and  Asia,  that  it  Avas  a  moral  imj)ossibility 
for  the  Turks  to  make  head  at  all  against  the  Russians. 
‘  The  Russians  Avill  Avalk  over  them  in  Asia,’  said  one.  ‘  General 
‘  Loris  Melikoff'Avill  take  Kars,  and  apj)ear  before  Erzeroum 
‘  in  a  month.’  ‘  It  Avill  be  a  mere  military  promenade  from 
‘  the  Danube  to  Adrianoi)le,’  said  another.  ‘  In  six  weeks 
‘  after  crossing  the  Danube  I  expect  to  hear  of  them  before 
‘  Constantinople,’  said  a  third.  Nor  Avere  these  utterances 
made  because  the  speakers  hoped  that  they  would  come  true. 
‘  The  wish’  was  not,  with  them,  ‘the  father  of  the  thought.’ 
They  were  bona  fide  military  opinions  uttered  by  sober  judges 
of  soldiers  and  strategy.  It  is  some  consolation,  noAV  that  every 
one  of  these  declarations  has  been  falsified  by  the  irresis¬ 
tible  logic  of  facts,  to  remember  that  very  much  the  same 
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opinions  were  expressed  by  commanders-in-chief  and  other 
great  military  authorities  in  England  on  the  eve  of  the  Franco- 
German  war.  ‘  The  French  will  beat  the  Germans  into 
‘  cocked  hats,’  said  one  veteran,  a  condition  in  which  we  must 
confess  we  never  yet  saw  beaten  troops.  ‘  The  Imperial 
‘  Guard  will  be  at  Berlin  in  a  month.  It  will  be  Jena  over 
‘  again,’  said  another.  But  at  the  end  of  the  month  where 
were! the  Emperor  and  his  armies?  The  one  a  fugitive  from 
the  frontier  to  which  he  had  so  arrogantly  advanced,  and  just 
about  to  put  his  foot  into  the  fatal  trap  at  Sedan  ;  the  others 
shut  up  in  Metz  by  an  invincible  investing  army,  whence  they 
only  issued  as  j)risoner8  of  war. 

But,  as  the  Scotch  minister  said  of  the  ‘  Deil,’  let  us  say  a 
word  or  two  for  the  poor  Turk.  At  the  outset  he  had  one  great 
advantage  over  his  antagonist,  and  one  so  overwhelming  that 
it  is  impossible  to  overrate  it.  All  his  three  hundred  thousand, 
or  thereabouts,  were  actual  existing  men.  None  of  them  were 
paper  soldiers.  In  a  word,  the  world  was  deceived,  just  as  no 
doubt  was  the  Emperor  Alexander,  whom  we  must  call  poor  if  it 
were  only  to  j)ut  him  on  terms  of  equality  with  the  Turk, 
as  to  the  amount  of  the  Russian  armies.  It  appears  from 
recent  correspondence  from  the  seat  of  war  on  the  Danube, 
in  the  ‘  Times  ’  and  other  newspapers,  that  the  Russians  have  a 
very  bad  habit  of  counting  their  men  not  by  tens,  twenties, 
hundreds,  and  thousands,  but  by  corps,  and  regiments,  and  bat¬ 
talions.  Thus  a  corps,  we  believe,  ought  to  consist  of  32,000 
men,  a  regiment  of  3,000  men,  and  a  battalion  of  1,000  men. 
It  had  long  puzzled  the  military  correspondents  on  the  Danube 
to  account  for  the  number  of  Russian  troops  reported  to  have 
crossed  the  Danube  as  compared  with  the  actual  number 
present  at  any  engagement,  and  after  vainly  striving  to  recon¬ 
cile  the  varying  numbers,  they  came  to  the  very  wise  conclusion 
of  trusting  their  own  eyes  as  to  the  number  of  men  brought 
into  action,  and  not  the  imaginary  numbers  which,  according  to 
the  theory  of  the  Russian  Army  Lists,  ought  to  be  under  arms. 
And  this  deficiency  we  believe  on  good  authority  to  have  been 
so  great  that  about  100,000  must  be  struck  otF  from  the  grand 
total  originally  announced  as  detailed  fbt^ervice  on  the 
Danube.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  new  organisation  of  the 
Russian  army  is  only  in  a  transition  state,  and  many  of  the 
corps,  divisions,  and  regiments  which  crossed  the  Pruth  were 
lamentably  wanting  of  their  proper  numbers.  But  when  a 
force,  originally  trumpeted  forth  as  350,000,  dwindles  down 
att  a  stroke  of  the  pen  to  250,000,  and  those  250,000  have 
had  to  contend  not  only  against  the  ordinary  wear  and  tear  of 
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a  soldier’s  life,  together  with  the  diseases  incident  to  one  of  the 
most  unhealthy  countries  in  the  world,  and  the  loss  on  several 
occasions  of  tens  of  thousands  in  some  of  the  bloodiest  actions 
ever  fought  in  any  age  or  country,  we  shall  be  at  no  loss  to 
account  for  the  sudden  call  for  fresh  corps  from  Russia,  as 
well  as  for  the  summons  to  those-  sacred  regiments  of  the 
Guard,  about  40,000  in  number,  who  ai'e  now  arriving  in 
such  hot  haste  on  the  scene  of  action  in  Bulgaria.  On  the 
other  hand  so  far  was  the  Turk,  or  the  friends  of  the  Turk — 
for  we  believe  they  have  never  themselves  condescended  to 
count  the  faithful  soldiers  of  the  Padishah  —  from  falling 
into  this  stupid  mistake  of  marching  to  battle  with  250,000  men 
as  though  they  were  .350,000,  that  the  numbers  on  any  occa¬ 
sion  seem  not  only  to  have  been  under-estimated,  but  the  gaps 
made  in  their  ranks  by  the  bloodiest  battles  seem  to  be 
repaired  as  if  by  magic.  In  the  Middle  Ages  it  would  have 
been  said  to  have  been  all  the  work  of  Mahomet  and  the  black 
arts  of  the  Saracens.  The  Sultan  only  has  to  stamp  on  the  earth, 
and  hosts  of  hardy  veterans  flock  to  his  banner.  We  ventured 
to  point  out  a  year  ago  that  people  little  knew  the  military 
qualities  of  the  Anatolian  soldiery ;  and  this,  as  well  as  some 
other  remarks  we  made  at  the  same  time,  has  been  strikingly 
confirmed  by  subsequent  events. 

And  here  it  may  help  us  to  take  a  leaf  out  of  the  books  of 
the  enemies  of  the  Turks,  and  see  whether  it  will  not  explain  the 
abundance  of  Turkish  soldiers.  It  has  been  the  great  reproach 
brought  against  the  Turks  by  Mr.  Freeman,  Mr.  Gallenga,  and 
others,  that  they  are  an  army  of  soldiers  encamped  for  centuries 
in  regions  conquered  from  subject  races ;  that  their  occupation 
is  arms  and  fighting ;  and  that,  while  their  subjects  work  with 
tools,  the  true  Osmanli  alone  bears  weapons,  and  for  that  reason, 
as  ‘  a  drone  in  the  hive,’  as  Mr.  Gallenga  calls  him,  ought  to 
be  expelled  from  the  fruitful  lands  which  he  pollutes  with  his 
presence.  All  this  may  be  very  true,  and  if  it  be  not  we  will 
take  it  as  true,  though  it  is  probably  grossly  exaggerated. 
But  assuming  it  to  be  true,  does  not  this  fact  of  itself  explain 
not  only  the  alacrity  with  which  the  Mussulmans  flock  to  the 
Sultan’s  standards,  but  the  valour  with  which  they  fight  when 
they  are  mustered  beneath  them  ?  It  has  been  well  said  that 
if  the  Turks  cannot  govern  they  can  fight;  and  they  do  so, 
according  to  their  enemies’  showing,  for  the  simple  reason  that, 
like  the  bears  and  lions  in  Dr.  Watts’s  hymn,  ‘  it  is  their  nature 
‘  to.’  But,  besides  their  numbers  and  their  valour,  these  despised 
and  effete  Turks  have  other  advantages,  which  prudent  states¬ 
men  ought  not  to  have  forgotten  before  provoking  them  to  a 
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struggle  which  it  was  announced  beforehand  was  to  be  one  of 
extermination.  The  alternative  proposed  by  the  Eussians,  and 
applauded  by  the  meeting  at  St.  James’s  Hall,  was  *  Death  or 
‘  Asia,’  equivalent  to  the  ‘  Hell  or  Connaught  ’  of  Cromwell 
to  his  Irish  foes.  The  Turk  has  no  fear  of  death,  and  in 
battle  his  care  seems  to  be  leather  to  lose  his  life  than  to  save 
it.  This  it  is  that  makes  him  such  a  dangerous  antagonist, 
for  it  never  occurs  to  him  to  surrender ;  and  to  march  out  with 
all  the  honours  of  war  is  far  less  to  his  mind  than  to  perish 
in  the  ruins  of  the  fortress  which  he  has  striven  in  vain  to 
hold.  The  Turk,  we  have  been  told  on  the  authority  of  one 
who  knew  him  well,  only  begins  to  fight  when  any  other  soldier 
would  be  thinking  of  yielding.  He  is  apathetic  and  listless 
till  the  breach  is  practicable  and  he  is  summoned  to  surrender. 
Then  he  rushes  to  the  ramparts,  and  either  repulses  the  enemy, 
as  was  the  case  over  and  over  again  at  Silistria  before  the 
Crimean  War,  or  dies  the  death  of  a  hero  on  the  walls. 
Admitting  his  bravery,  it  will  be  objected  that  he  is  a  barbarian 
and  uncivilised,  that  his  behaviour  in  battle  and  after  battle  is 
savage  and  brutal,  and  that  then,  if  not  at  other  times,  atroci¬ 
ties  and  tortures  are  as  the  breath  of  his  nostrils.  Weil ! 
but  even  if  this  be  true,  what  folly  it  was,  and  is,  to  provoke 
such  a  barbarian,  and  especially  a  barbarian  who  has  shown  him¬ 
self  so  well  able  to  hold  his  own,  sword  in  hand.  We  know  you 
Russians  and  Anglo- Russians  fancied  that  besides  being  a  bar¬ 
barian  he  was  both  effeminate  and  ‘  obsolete,’  whatever  the  last 
word  may  mean,  but  now  that  he  has  proved  himself  to  be  not 
unlike  that  strong  man  of  whom  we  read  in  the  Bible  as  hold¬ 
ing  his  house,  would  it  not,  we  ask,  have  been  better  to  leave 
him  alone  in  his  savagery  to  the  gentle  influence  of  time  and 
example,  rather  than  to  provoke  him  to  fresh  outbursts  of 
savagery,  which  have  made  the  lot  of  those  whom  you  came  to 
succour  with  your  paper  army  tenfold  worse  than  it  was  before  ? 
No  doubt  it  is  a  sad  thing  to  be  a  savage  barbarian,  but  it  is 
still  worse  to  march  against  him  with  insufficient  force,  and  so 
probably  get  worsted  by  him,  especially  when  you  have  an¬ 
nounced  to  all  the  world  that  the  conduct  of  the  barbarian  is 
so  atrocious  that  an  end  must  be  put  to  him  once  for  all,  as 
he  was  behaving  so  very  badly  to  his  subjects.  What  if  it 
should  turn  out  that,  after  all,  those  unfortunate  subjects  were 
better  off  thau  your  enfranchised  serfs?  What,  too,  if,  after 
your  repulse,  the  barbarian  should  take  vengeance  on  those 
very  subjects  into  whose  hands  you  had  placed  arms  to  be 
used  against  their  barbarian  master  ? 

But  we  have  not  yet  exhausted  the  Turk’s  advantages  in 
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warfare.  In  spite  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  statement  about  his  bag 
‘  and  baggage,’  the  Turk  is  very  little  troubled  with  such  im¬ 
pediments.  He  is  strong  and  hardy,  and  if  he  is  allowed  to 
wrap  several  shawls  round  his  body,  he  will  sleep  happily  and 
soundly  on  the  bare  hillside.  His  food  is  a  pound  of  bread  and 
a  few  raisins,  his  drink  is  water,  so  that  at  once  the  Russian 
ration  of  spirits,  a  great  source  of  expense  and  intoxication,  is 
saved.  As  for  pay,  he  is  nominally  paid,  for  the  Turkish  War 
Office  has  long  since  discovered  it  to  be  far  more  economical  not 
to  issue  the  soldier’s  pay  till  the  year  or  the  war  is  over.  As  for 
the  soldier,  he  has  got  so  used  to  the  prospect  of  never  receiving 
it  that  he  does  not  regard  it  as  a  grievance  that  it  is  withheld 
from  him.  Besides,  in  so  fruitful  a  country  as  Bulgaria,  shall 
the  true  Osmanli  lack  aught  in  time  of  war  while  the  infidel  Bul¬ 
garians  have  anything  in  their  cupboard  or  byre  ?  Receiving 
no  i)ay,  he  thinks  that  he  has  a  license  to  steal,  and  so  makes  war 
support  itself  on  the  true  old  Napoleonic  principle.  Again,  it  has 
been  well  pointed  out  that  war  is  by  no  means  the  curse  to  an 
uncivilised  primitive  race  that  it  must  be  to  a  highly  civilised 
andcultivated  community.  Contrast,  for  instance,  the  incursions 
of  the  Kurds  and  Cossacks  on  one  side  or  the  other  in 
Armenia  with  the  consternation  that  would  be  produced  by 
the  same  worthies  if  they  suddenly  appeared  in  Buckingham¬ 
shire  or  Hertfordshire.  In  the  one  case, 

‘  Cantabit  vacuus  corani  latrone  viator.’ 

It  would  be  like  ‘  taking  the  breeks  off  a  liighlandman,’  as 
Mr.  Gallenga  expresses  it.  In  the  other  it  would  be  attended 
with  such  destruction  of  property,  not  to  mention  that  loss  of 
life  which  it  sometimes  takes  the  fancy  of  both  these  savages  to 
inflict,  as  would  scare  these  two  pleasant  counties  out  of  their 
propriety  in  a  way  which  would  make  the  inhabitants  think 
that  the  end  of  the  world  must  be  surely  come.  We  have  no 
reason  to  think  that  Armenia  is  by  any  means  the  poorest 
j)rovince  of  Turkey  in  Asia.  Throughout  Turkey,  beyond 
the  Straits,  there  is  little  trade  except  in  the  great  towns, 
and  the  great  towns  are  few  and  far  between  ;  over  the  rural 
districts  the  tide  of  war  would  pass  inflicting  little  loss  on  those 
who  have  naught  to  lose,  and  who  would  regard  it  with  un¬ 
shaken  spirit,  not  caring  much,  perhaps,  for  that  matter,  if  it 
swept  away  their  lives  as  it  flowed  on. 

Besides  their  numbers,  their  valour,  their  barbarism,  and 
their  poverty,  the  Turks  had  other  advantages  of  a  more  acci¬ 
dental  kind,  not  inherent  in  themselves,  and  which  yet  have 
been  of  immense  importance.  It  is  a  very  good  rule,  especially 
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when  treating  of  the  Turks,  who  have  so  few  friends,  so  say  the 
Anglo-Russians,  to  give  the  devil  his  due.  Out  of  Turkey,  we 
do  not  suppose  that  any  one  could  be  found  to  say  a  good  word 
for  Abd-ul  Asiz,  that  effeminate  spendthrift  Sultan  who  lived 
the  creature  of  General  Ignatieff,  until,  deposed  by  his  in¬ 
dignant  subjects,  he  ended  his  own  life  ignominiously  by  a  pair 
of  woman’s  scissors.  He  it  was  who  brought  his  realm  to  ruin 
under  the  subtle  tutelage  of  the  Russian  general,  who  seems 
to  have  abused  his  great  power  over  the  Sultan  as  much  as 
ever  Lord  Stratford  exerted  his  influence  for  the  benefit  of 
Turkey  and  her  rulers.  And  yet  this  extravagant  voluptuary, 
whose  palaces  and  whose  passions  seemed  to  have  absorbed  all 
the  millions  obtained  on  false  pretences  from  the  bondholders, 
bequeathed  to  Turkey  a  legacy  which  has  enabled  her  to 
maintain  her  place  among  the  nations.  He  it  was  who  ordered 
and  paid  for  those  splendid  ironclads  which  have  raised  the 
Ottoman  Empire  to  be  the  third  naval  power  in  the  world, 
and  put  it  into  her  power  to  sweep  the  seas  of  all  the  ‘  I’eter  the 
‘  Greats,’  and  ‘  Popof  kas,’  and  other  fantastical  tyj)es  of  vessels 
of  war  on  which  the  unfortunate  Czar  has  lavished  so  many 
millions  of  roubles  to  no  purpose.  In  no  former  Avar  with 
Russia  has  Turkey  been  mistress  even  of  the  Black  Sea.  That 
is  the  point  which  has  turned  the  scale  against  Russia,  and  we 
reflect  AA'ith  pleasure  that  it  is  the  direct  result  of  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Russian  fleet  and  the  great  arsenal  of  Sebastopol 
by  the  French  and  ourselves  twenty  years  ago.  In  the  war 
of  1829  Russia  was  supreme  in  those  Avaters,  and  her  navy 
afforded  such  help  to  the  land  forces  of  Marshal  Diebitch  as 
permitted  him  to  end  a  disastrous  campaign  by  a  j)eace  very 
much  to  the  disadvantage  of  Turkey.  What  became  of 
the  Turkish  Black  Sea  fleet  before  the  Crimean  War  is  Avell 
knoAA’n  to  all  readers.  The  daring  treachery  of  Nachimoff  at 
Sinope  caused  the  destruction  of  the  Turkish  navy  and  the 
wholesale  massacre  of  her  sailors.  That  treachery  had  its 
reward  in  the  indignation  of  Europe,  and  in  the  instant  rush 
made  by  France  and  England  to  the  rescue  of  Turkey.  But 
in  this  war  Turkey,  thanks  to  the  extravagance  of  Abd-ul 
Asiz,  needs  no  such  defenders  by  sea.  One  of  the  most  signi¬ 
ficant  signs  of  the  times  last  autumn  Avas  the  strange  spectacle 
of  a  Russian  squadron  hastening  from  the  A1  editerranean  to 
take  shelter  in  the  harbours  of  the  United  States  ;  while  the 
ponderous  circular  ironclads  which  the  combined  skill  of  Air. 
Reed  and  Admiral  Popoff  had  constructed  at  Cronstadt  and 
Nicholaieff  coAA'ered  behind  the  guns  of  those  arsenals,  alike 
unable  to  keep  the  sea  and  to  fire  their  heavy  guns  lest  the 
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flimsy  fabric  should  be  shattered  by  their  discharge.  That  the 
Turkish  navy  under  Hobart  Pasha  has  not  performed  any 
brilliant  exploits  during  the  present  summer  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  there  are  no  Russian  ships  afloat  on  which  they  could 
prove  their  mettle.  But  though  its  achievements  have  not  been 
brilliant,  owing  to  a  want  of  adversaries,  and  perhaps  because 
Hobart  Pasha  is  not  so  inventive  a  genius  as  the  captain  of  the 
‘  Vesta,’  the  Turkish  fleet  has  rendered  most  important  services 
in  this  campaign.  Without  it  and  the  command  of  the  sea,  a 
sufficient  number  of  battalions  could  not  have  been  sent  from 
Europe  to  enable  Mukhtar  Pasha  first  to  make  head  against  the 
invading  Russian  armies  in  Armenia,  and  then  to  relieve  Kars 
and  retake  Bayazid,  and  finally  to  chase  Loris  Melikoff  and  the 
Grand  Duke  Michael  across  the  frontier.  Without  it,  again, 
Batoum,  that  port  so  coveted  by  the  Russians  that  its  cession 
was  to  form  one  of  the  stipulations  for  peace  which  they  had 
laid  down  before  the  war  began,  could  never  have  been  held 
against  the  army  of  the  Caucasus,  just  as  without  it  the  Circas¬ 
sian  tribes  could  never  have  been  supplied  with  arms  and  auxi¬ 
liaries  and  thus  enabled  to  rise  in  insurrection  against  their 
Russian  tyrants ;  an  event  which  has  no  doubt  immensely  impeded 
the  operations  of  the  Muscovites  in  Armenia,  though  the  insur- 
lection  itself  may  have  been  unsuccessful.  Without  the  Turkish 
fleet,  again,  the  Circassians  could  never  have  been  deported  by 
thousands  from  their  native  country,  and  thus  delivered  from  the 
vengeance  of  the  Czar.  Nor  could  the  victorious  battalions  of 
Dervish  Pasha,  after  they  had  accomplished  their  mission  in 
Asia,  have  been  transported  with  lightning  speed  from  Batoum 
to  Varna,  at  which  fortress  they  have  long  since  arrived  to  swell 
the  force  which  threatens  the  army  of  the  Czarewitch  at  Biela. 
Last  of  all,  it  would  have  been  im|K)Ssible  without  the  aid 
of  the  Turkish  fleet  that  the  15,000  or  20,000  auxiliaries 
sent  by  the  Khedive,  under  Prince  Hassan,  to  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  his  sovereign  the  Sultan,  could  have  been  transported 
from  Alexandria  to  the  mouths  of  the  Danube.  Nor  could 
the  splendid  soldiers  at  whose  head  Suleiman  Pa>ha  had 
marched  through  Montenegro  to  the  discomfiture  of  those 
robbers,  though  with  sad  loss  to  himself,  have  made  their 
appearance  in  the  very  nick  of  time  on  the  southern  slopes 
of  the  passes  of  the  Balkans,  unless  a  powerful  Turkish  squad¬ 
ron  had  arrived  off  the  Albanian  coast  to  speed  them  on  their 
way.  We  may  sum  up  this  part  of  our  story  with  the 
assertion  that  the  services  rendered  by  the  Turkish  navy 
in  this  campaign  have  been  Invaluable,  and  that  for  this 
navy  the  Ottomans  are  indebted  to  the  etfemiaate  Abd-ul 
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Asiz,  who,  if  there  were  such  things  as  statues  in  Turkey, 
might  well  have  one  erected  to  him  as  the  ‘  restorer  of  the 
‘  national  fleet.’  When  we  reflect  that,  besides  this  ha])py 
fancy  of  becoming  the  possessor  of  a  fleet  of  ironclads  like 
other  w'ell-conditioned  European  sovereigns,  Abd-ul  Asiz 
insisted  on  arming  his  fortresses  with  Krupp  guns  of  the 
heaviest  calibre  and  newest  pattern  ;  that  if  his  soldiers  were 
ragged  and  stinted  of  their  pay  they  had  breech-loading  and 
repeating  rifles  served  out  to  them  with  which,  alike  on  the 
spurs  of  the  Armenian  mountains,  in  the  Shipka  Pass,  and 
behind  the  blood-stained  redoubts  of  Plevna,  they  have  shown 
that  they  can  make  good  practice  to  the  dismay  and  destruc¬ 
tion  of  battalion  after  battalion  of  Kussians  led  up  like  sheep  to 
be  slaughtered  by  those  raw  levies  which  General  Ignatieff 
pretended  would  fly  like  sheep  before  the  soldiers  of  the  Czar— 
when,  we  say,  we  reflect  on  all  this,  and  acknowledge  that  this 
arming  of  the  nation  in  pre[)aration  for  a  coming  war  with 
Russia  was  mainly  the  work  of  Abd-ul  Asiz  the  effeminate, 
we  may  well  wonder  at  the  inscrutable  working  of  Providence 
which  makes  the  w'eak  strong  and  the  strong  weak,  and  which 
turns  the  wisdom  of  the  wise  into  folly  and  the  folly  of  fools 
into  wisdom,  that  it  may  work  out  in  its  own  way  the  destiny 
of  nations. 

Let  us  trace  a  little  more  closely  the  progress  of  this  strug¬ 
gle  between  two  races  supposed  to  be  so  unequally  matched 
that  the  subjection  of  the  one  and  the  victory  of  the  other 
seemed  as  much  foregone  conclusions  as  the  long-harboured 
intention  of  Russia  to  provoke  a  contest  with  her  victim 
for  the  possession  of  Constantinople.  While  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities  on  the  Danube  lingered  into  the  summer  of  1877, 
the  120,000  or  150,000  men  told  off,  whether  on  paper  or  in 
reality,  for  the  invasion  of  Armenia,  were  early  in  the  field, 
and,  having  been  massed  all  the  winter  on  the  frontier  of  the 
Transcausian  provinces,  invaded  Armenia  in  three  columns,  all 
directed  for  Erzeroum,  the  heart  of  the  country.  At  first 
everything  seemed  to  smile  on  the  strategy  of  General  Loris 
Melikoff,  a  native  Armenian,  under  the  suj)reme  command,  of 
course,  of  the  Grand  Duke  Michael,  who,  to  do  him  justice, 
does  not  seem  to  have  interfered  with  his  subordinates  nearly 
so  much  as  his  grand-ducal  brother  Nicholas  in  the  campaign 
on  the  Danube.  On  the  contrary,  he  appears  to  have  left 
G  eneral  Loris  Melikoff  to  have  very  much  his  own  way,  and 
a  very  bad  way  he  has  made  of  it.  At  first  the  advance  of 
the  Muscovites  was  like  the  proverb  which  says  that  March 
comes  in  like  a  lion.  The  southern  column  captured  Bayazid, 
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a  petty  fortress,  after  a  resistance  which  did  little  harm  to 
the  Turkish  commander.  In  the  same  way,  and  after  a  still 
less  glorious  struggle,  the  fortress  of  Ardahan  fell  before  the 
invaders ;  Kars  was  half  invested,  and  Batoum  almost  taken 
by  a  coup  de  main.  All  this  time  it  was  the  common  belief 
both  of  military  spectators  and  newspaper  correspondents  that 
Armenia  must  soon  be  com[)letely  subdued.  The  Turkish 
generals  were  boastful  braggarts;  the  Pashas,  the  governors 
of  great  towns,  such  as  Erzeroum,  were  venal  and  incapable ; 
the  regular  army  was  ill-clothed,  ill-fed,  and  ill-armed ;  while  as 
for  the  Kurds,  that  great  force  of  irregular  cavalry  on  which  so 
much  reliance  was  placed,  they  were  the  greatest  robbers  and 
cut-throats  in  the  world,  terrible  to  everyone,  whether  Christian 
or  Mahommedan,  except  to  the  enemy,  to  whom  they  took 
good  care  on  all  occasions  to  give  a  Avide  berth,  that  they  might 
plunder  the  villages  in  the  rear  of  their  own  army  with  greater 
impunity.  If  it  were  worth  while  and  time  and  space  per¬ 
mitted  it,  we  could  quote  letters  from  Erzeroum  giving  a  still 
gloomier  account  of  the  prospects  of  the  Turks  in  Armenia. 
Even  Captain  Burnaby,  in  his  I’ecently  published  account 
of  his  ride  through  Asia  Minor,  seems  to  have  conceived  a  very 
unfavourable  idea  of  the  Ottoman  resources  in  that  country. 
Evervthing  was  going  to  rack  and  ruin ;  Batoum  would  soon 
fall,  Kars  would  follow  it,  and  as  for  Erzeroum  it  was  a  race  be¬ 
tween  General  Loris  Melikoff  and  the  centre  column  advancing 
through  the  defiles  of  the  Soghanli  Dagh  and  the  southern 
marching  from  Bayazid  under  General  Terjukassoff,  as  to 
which  should  first  win  ])ossession  of  that  central  city.  Things 
might  perhaps  brighten  if  the  guns  and  reinforcements  sent 
from  Constantinople  by  way  of  Trebizond  should  arrive  in 
time,  and  the  skill  of  Mukhtar  Pasha,  though  he  had  not 
been  particularly  successful  in  the  war  in  Europe  the  autumn 
before,  might  be  a  tower  of  strength  against  the  enemy, 
hist  as  Dervish  Pasha  would  prove  at  Batoum.  Well,  to 
make  a  long  story  short.  Dervish  Pasha  and  liis  battalions  did 
arrive  at  Batoum,  and  from  that  hour,  by  their  help  and 
that  of  the  fleet,  the  progress  of  the  northern  column  was 
not  only  stopped,  but  a  great  portion  of  the  invaders  retired 
from  the  siege  of  that  important  place  on  the  news  that  the  Cau¬ 
casus  was  blazing  with  insurrection  in  their  rear.  As  to  the 
centre  column,  Mukhtar  Pa.sha,  with  a  few  veteran  battalions, 
arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Erzeroum  just  in  time  to 
retrieve  the  disaster  provoked  by  the  incapable  Mahmoud 
Pasha,  who  rashly  attacked  the  Russian  central  column 
advancing  over  the  Soghanli  Dagh,  and  was  handsomely  beaten 
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and  himpelf  killed  in  the  battle.  The  fortune  of  the  campaign 
was  turned  by  the  Turkish  Commander-in-Cliief  at  the  decisive 
battle  of  Zewin  towards  the  end  of  June,  where  the  Russians 
were  defeated  with  great  slaughter,  and  driven  in  a  series  of 
disastrous  conflicts  across  the  Soghanli  Dagh  by  the  middle  of 
July.  About  the  same  time  the  southern  column  under 
General  TerjukassoflP  met  Avith  the  same  fate,  and  Bayazid  was 
on  the  eve  of  surrendering  to  the  Turks,  when,  a  portion  of  the 
brave  garrison  having  been  massacred  after  trusting  themselves 
out  of  the  fortress  on  the  good  faith  of  the  Kurds,  the  re¬ 
mainder  resolved  to  hold  the  citadel  to  the  last,  which,  we  are 
happy  to  think,  they  succeeded  in  doing  till  General  Terjukas- 
soff,, having  received  reinforcements,  relieved  them  by  a  sudden 
dash,  and  scattered  the  Turks  and  their  cut-throat  auxiliaries. 
The  commander  of  those  ruffians,  Moussa  Pasha,  was  killed  most 
unexpectedly  to  himself  about  the  same  time  by  a  random 
shot,  to  the  great  joy  of  all  honest  men  on  both  sides.  We 
dismiss  this  hero  by  saying  that  a  greater  monster  never  lived, 
except  perhaps  his  countryman,  Ismail  Pasha  the  Kurd,  who, 
we  are  ashamed  for  the  honour  of  the  Turks  to  say,  still  lives 
in  high  command  on  the  Armenian  frontier,  Avhere  he  robs 
and  plunders  and  violates  to  his  heart’s  content. 

That  daring  exploit  of  Terjukassoff  is  the  single  brilliant  feat 
of  tlie  Russian  arms  in  Asia.  At  the  end  of  July  Ardahan 
alone  remained  to  the  Russians  of  all  their  conquests.  Before 
that  Mukhtar  Pasha  with  his  victorious  army,  reinforced  by 
many  battalions,  had  raised  the  siege  of  Kars,  and  forced  the 
Russians  to  retire  to  an  entrenched  camp.  Since  then,  issuing 
from  a  camp  at  Karabounar  which  he  had  entrenched  for 
himself,  he  has  again  signally  defeated  the  Russians  with  great 
loss  after  assaulting  their  position  at  Kizil-tepek.  In  other 
quarters  the  Turks  had  crossed  the  frontier,  driving  the  Rus¬ 
sians  before  them,  and  even  threatening  Erivan  and  Gumri, 
which  the  Russians  noAv  call  Alexandropol.  Altogether, 
therefore,  if  the  Russians  entered  Armenia  like  lions,  they  have 
left  it  like  lambs.  As  the  season  for  campaigning  in  those 
elevated  regions  is  already  over,  we  may  pronounce  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  Asiatic  Turkey  to  be  a  failure  for  this  year  at  least 
We  rejoice  the  more  at  this  series  of  reverses,  because,  as  we 
have  shoAvn  on  a  recent  occasion,  this  conquest  of  Armenia  has 
always  been  a  pet  project  of  Russian  intrigue,  and,  so  far  as 
British  interests  are  concerned,  might  be  a  greater  blow 
to  them  than  any  acquisition  of  territory  which  the  Czar  is 
likely  to  be  permitted  to  acquire  in  European  Turkey.  It  is 
very  significant,  as  taken  in  connexion  with  these  defeats  of  the 
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Russians  in  Asia,  that  we  have  of  late  heard  little  or  nothing  of 
the  Shah  of  Persia,  and  of  the  outstanding  questions  which  he 
had  with  the  Sultan.  We  should  not  be  at  all  surprised  if 
the  next  thing  we  heard  of  that  august  sovereign  were  the 
despatch  of  a  mission  to  Constantinople  to  congratulate  the 
Padishah  on  the  triumphant  victories  of  his  invincible  armies 
in  Asia.  We  have  yet  to  learn  the  effect  which  will  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  Central  Asia  by  the  reverberating  echoes  of  these 
Turkish  successes.  Perhaps  we  may  hear  of  the  Khan  of 
Khiva  furbishing  up  his  arms,  and  if  any  of  the  Momund 
Turkomans  have  escaped  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Cossacks, 
they  may  emulate  the  example  of  the  Circassians  and  give 
General  Kauffman  and  his  successors  no  little  trouble.  That 
this  conspicuous  failure  in  Asia  bodes  no  good  to  Russian  rule 
in  the  heart  of  that  continent  must  be  evident  even  to  the 
most  exalted  admirer  of  the  ‘good  deeds  of  Russia.’ 

AV  e  now  turn  to  the  campaign  on  the  Danube,  which  began 
wonderfully  late,  seeing  that  the  Russian  preparations  had 
been  long  made,  and  it  was  everything  to  them  to  be  swift  in 
their  operations.  But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they 
found  the  task  of  moving  even  the  reduced  estimate  of  250,000 
men  from  Kischineff  to  the  Danube  one  that  taxed  their 
resources  to  the  uttermost.  First  of  all  there  were  the  usual 
ugly  stories  of  jobbery  and  peculation  in  the  commissariat  and 
transport  departments  which  seem  to  spring  up  of  course  in  the 
history  of  any  Russian  campaign.  Bribery  and  corruption 
seem  so  ingrained  in  the  race  that  it  cannot  embark  even  in 
a  great  national  quarrel  without  finding  itself  cheated  and 
betrayed  by  its  own  officials.  Then  the  arrangements  and 
accommodation  of  the  Russian  railways  are  notoriously  so 
imperfect,  that  it  is  sometimes  more  expeditious  to  march 
trooj)s  along  the  roads  than  to  trust  them  to  the  chance 
of  being  frozen  or  starved  to  death  on  railways  passing 
through  vast  desert  tracts,  where  the  stations  are  few  and 
far  between,  and,  when  they  are  reached  at  last,  afford  enter¬ 
tainment  neither  for  man  nor  beast.  Then  the  roads,  when 
the  troops  were  actually  forced  to  march,  were  uj)  to  the  knees 
of  the  soldiers  and  the  axletrees  of  the  carriages  in  mud  of  the 
most  tenacious  nature.  It  is  a  mere  compliment  to  call  the 
Roumanian  highways  roads,  and  w’eary  and  footsore  were 
both  horse  and  man  before  their  eyes  were  gladdened  by  the 
muddy  waters  of  the  Danube,  though  the  Lower  Danube 
is  anything  but  the  ‘  fair  blue  ’  stream  which  Strauss  delights 
to  call  it  in  one  of  the  most  popular  of  his  waltzes.  The 
heavens  too,  the  very  elements,  were  hostile  ;  Father  Danube 
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himself  seemed  to  set  his  face  against  the  invaders.  Trajan, 
the  sturdy  Roman,  liad  once  put  him  under  the  yoke  of  a 
high-standing  bridge,  but  who  were  these  upstart  Russians 
wlio  were  coming  to  cross  him  on  a  bridge  of  boats?  So  the 
genial  spring  was  late  in  coming  to  the  Lower  Danube  in  1877, 
and  the  face  of  heaven  was  dark,  and  rain  fell,  and  the  Danube, 
instead  of  falling,  rose  and  rose,  and  flooded  wide  tracts  on 
cither  side  of  the  stream,  and  for  a  long  time  it  was  no  use 
thinking  of  crossing.  Everything,  in  fact,  was  against  the 
Russians,  but  one,  and  that  was  the  Turks.  All  the  while 
that  the  Russians  were  busy  wth  their  preparations,  collecting 
boats,  building  pontoons,  and  constructing  batteries,  the  Turks 
remained  doggedly  inactive  in  their  fortresses,  amusing  them¬ 
selves  by  the  occasional  bombardment  of  some  Roumanian 
town,  like  Kalafat,  and  making  but  little  show  of  defence. 
Whether  this  inaction  was  part  of  that  famous  scheme  of  the 
obese  Serdar-ul-Ekrem  Abd-el-Kerim  Pasha,  who  wished  to 
allure  the  Russians  into  Bulgaria  that  he  might  destroy  them, 
or  whether  he  had  any  scheme  at  all,  no  man  can  tell ;  the  fact 
remains  that  the  Russians,  having  completed  their  preparations 
at  their  leisure,  crossed  the  Danube  near  Matchin  into  the 
Dobrudsha  in  the  third  week  of  June  with  little  loss.  In  a 
short  time  General  Zimmerman,  who  commandetl  in  those  opera¬ 
tions,  was  reported  to  have  with  him  a  body  of  Russian  troops 
amounting  to  45,000  men.  With  these,  or  with  such  of  them 
as  were  actual  and  not  paper  soldiers,  we  have  heard  of  him 
from  time  to  time  advancing  through  that  pestilential  region 
until  he  reached  Trajan’s  wall  and  captured  Kustendje.  Ilis 
Cossacks  were  heard  of  south  of  the  wall,  but  since  then  he 
and  his  force  seem  to  have  been  altogether  out  of  the  game 
the  war  on  the  Danube.  We  heard  indeed  stories  about 
£  weeks  since  that  his  men  were  falling  sick  of  fever  at  the 
ite  of  300  a  day,  and  a  little  later  that  a  portion  of 
.  is  force  had  recrossed  the  Danube  and  passed  it  a  second 
lime  at  Simnitza,  in  order  to  take  part  either  in  the 
struggle  before  Plevna  or  to  reinforce  the  army  of  the 
C/.arewitch.  For  all  intents  and  purposes  of  the  war,  this  force 
under  Zimmerman  might  better  have  been  in  healthy  quarters 
in  Roumania  than  in  the  pestiferous  Dobrudsha.  The  end  of 
his  operations  was  that  he  was  shut  up  as  in  a  trap  between 
the  strong  quadrilateral  of  Rustchuk,  Silistria,  Shumla,  and 
Varna,  and  no  more  effectual  w'ay  of  w'asting  the  services  of 
45,000  men  could  be  conceived  than  this  move  into  the  Dobrud¬ 
sha  by  the  Russian  Commander-in- Chief ;  but  the  reader  will 
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find  as  we  proceed  that  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  has  done 
worse  feats  of  strategy  than  ."he  one  now  pointed  out. 

In  the  last  days  of  June,  the  Turks  still  continuingso  inactive 
as  to  give  rise  to  stories  of  bribery  by  the  Russians  on  the  part 
of  their  commanders,  the  Russians  completed  another  bridge  at 
Simnitza,  by  which  they  threw  a  considerable  force  across  to 
Sistova,  about  midway  between  the  fortresses  of  Nicopolis  and 
Rustchuk.  By  this  bridge  the  Emperor  Alexander  crossed  over 
into  Bulgaria,  where  he  addressed  his  proud  proclamation  to  the 
Christian  population.  Ilis  soldiers  pushed  on  to  Tirnova,  the  an¬ 
cient  capital  of  Bulgaria,  where  they  were  joyfully  received  by 
the  populace  as  deliverers,  and  the  head-quarters  of  the  Grand 
Duke  Nicholas  were  advanced  to  that  place.  A  Russian 
governor  of  Bulgaria  was  forthwith  appointed,  in  the  person 
of  one  of  the  most  execrable  tyrants  of  Poland,  and  his  first 
act  was  to  begin  the  confiscation  of  the  lands  of  Mussul¬ 
man  proprietors.  Subsequent  events  have  not  been  favour¬ 
able  to  his  administrative  operations.  Now  came  the  one 
dashing  exploit  of  the  campaign  ;  just  as  that  in  Asia  was 
signalised  by  the  relief  of  Bayazid  by  General  Terjukassoff, 
General  Gourko  and  General  Skobeloff’  the  younger  made 
a  dash,  early  in  July,  at  the  passes  of  the  Balkans,  and 
passing,  under  the  guidance  of  friendly  Bulgarians,  by  the 
Hainkoi  Pass  into  Roumelia,  took  in  reverse  the  Turkish  force 
which  guarded  the  Shipka  Pass,  scattered  them,  and  thus 
opened  a  communication  across  the  Balkans  with  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  army  at  Tirnova.  When  the  intelligence  of 
this  bold  stroke  spread  abroad,  all  Europe  thought  that  though 
it  might  take  more  than  six  weeks  to  bring  the  Russians  from 
the  Danube  to  Adrianople,  still  they  were  certain  of  reaching 
that  city,  where  the  Czar  might  dictate  his  own  terms  to  the 
Sultan.  Adrianople  itself  was  in  terror,  as  indeed  it  well 
might  be,  and  there  was  such  a  ‘  scare  ’  at  Constantinoj)le 
that  though  no  one  thought  of  making  j)eace,  there  was  some 
question  whether  it  might  not  be  prudent  for  the  Sultan  to  re¬ 
move  to  Broussa,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  House  of  Othinan 
in  Asia.  As  misfortunes  never  come  singly,  about  that  time 
the  Russians  took  the  strong  town  of  Nicopolis,  on  the  Danube, 
assault,  after  a  bombardment ;  their  losses  were  severe,  but 
those  of  the  Turks  were  greater,  and  Kriidener’s  9th  Cori)S 
might  well  pride  itself  on  this  victory.  Some  thousands 
of  prisoners  were  taken  on  that  occasion,  as  well  as  the  Pasha 
Avho  commanded  the  fortress. 

Disastrous  as  these  events  might  appear  for  the  Turks,  they 
were  in  reality  the  turning  jtoint  in  the  campaign,  and  the  turn 
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was  not  for,  but  against,  the  Russians.  We  could  give  no 
better  proof  of  the  maxim  we  liave  already  laid  down  as  to  the 
energy  with  which  the  Turks  throw  aside  their  apathy  when 
the  supreme  moment  arrives.  When  the  Russians  had 
crossed  the  iron  gates  of  the  Balkan,  was  it  not  high  time  to 
rush  to  save  the  capital  ?  The  energy  of  the  central  govern¬ 
ment  showed  itself  in  many  ways,  but  first  and  foremost  by  the 
dismissal  of  Redif  Pasha,  the  Minister  for  War,  and  by  the 
recall  of  the  Serdar-ul-Ekrem  Abd-el-Kerim,  who,  weighing 
twenty  stone  and  sufiPering  from  an  incurable  kidney  disease, 
still  kept  on  babbling  at  Shumla  of  his  great  plan  for  annihila¬ 
ting  the  Russians.  In  his  place  was  set  Mehemet  Pasha,  a 
Prussian  by  birth,  but  who  had  been  domiciled  in  Turkey 
since  his  boyhood,  an  educated  and  accomj)lished  soldier,  as  it 
is  reported,  who  had  done  good  service  in  the  Servian  Avar  last 
year.  Having  thus  disposed  of  the  chief  command  on  the 
Danube,  the  Sultan’s  new  advisers,  by  a  happy  stroke  of 
strategy,  determined  to  recall  Suleiman  Pasha  from  Albania, 
where  he  had  just  shown  the  Montenegrins,  though  Avith  great 
loss  of  men,  that  their  Black  Mountain  Avas  not  impregnable. 
The  Turkish  fleet,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out,  afforded  a 
ready  means  of  transport,  and  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of 
time  some  tAventy  thousand  veteran  troo])s  were  carried  from 
Albania  to  the  Dardanelles  by  sea,  and  thence  by  railway  to 
Eski  Sagra,  at  the  foot  of  the  Balkans,  where  these  reinforce¬ 
ments  were  added  to  the  force  before  commanded  by  Raouf 
Pasha,  with  little  credit  to  himself,  in  that  district.  With  the 
arrival  of  Suleiman  Pasha,  and  the  sudden  activity  displayed 
by  other  Turkish  generals,  the  further  progress  of  the  Russians 
across  the  Balkans  Avas  stopped,  and  after  one  or  two  bloody 
encounters,  in  Avhich  both  Turks  and  Russians  suffered  se¬ 
verely,  the  comparatively  small  force  commanded  by  Generals 
Gourko  and  Skobeloff  AV'as  AvithdraAvn  at  the  beginning  of 
August  from  Roumelia,  only  retaining  the  Shipka  Pass  by  the 
help  of  strong  fortifications  Avhich  thcA  had  erected  along  the 
road.  It  is  calculated  that  the  losses  of  the  Russians  and  the 
Bulgarian  Legion,  which  they  had  raised  and  armed,  amounted 
to  12,000  men  in  the  various  battles  across  the  Balkans.  Let 
us  add  that  both  sides,  whether  Turks  or  Bulgarians,  displayed 
the  greatest  brutality  toAvards  the  Avretched  inhabitants,  the 
Turks  committing  atrocities  on  the  Christians,  and  the  Bulga¬ 
rians  retaliating  in  the  same  Avay  on  the  Mussulmans.  By 
these  hideous  crimes,  together  Avith  the  destruction  of  life  and 
property  inevitable  in  war,  the  fairest  and  most  fertile  valleys 
of  European  Turkey  have  been  utterly  desolated  and  laid 
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waste.  This  is  precisely  what  we  anticipated  from  what 
was  termed  last  year  “  the  occupation  of  Bulgaria.”  We 
have  said  that  the  Turks  displayed  a  like  energy  in  other 
directions.  As  the  contest  in  Asia  was  virtually  over,  ve¬ 
teran  troops  were  brought  to  Varna  from  Batoum ;  battalions 
were  summoned  to  the  capital  from  Arabia ;  in  every  province 
new  levies  were  raised  and  sent  to  the  seat  of  war,  so  that  the 
losses,  however  heavy,  of  the  Turks  were  soon  supplied  by 
either  veterans  or  new  recruits,  who,  as  the  Turks  are  a  nation 
of  soldiers,  soon  learn  how  to  make  good  practice  with  arms  of 
precision. 

War  is  full  of  surprises  even  to  the  greatest  generals.  The 
Grand  Duke  Nicholas  is  no  Moltke,  but  it  is  said  that  it  takes 
a  great  deal  to  surprise  him.  Still  he  was  one  day  surprised 
when  towards  the  middle  of  J  uly  intelligence  reached  the  head- 
(juarters  at  Tirnova  that  a  body  of  Turks,  coming  from  Wid- 
din,  had  had  the  audacity  to  take  up  a  strong  position  at  a 
place  called  Plevna,  about  eight  miles  from  Poradim,  in  Bul¬ 
garia,  and  twenty  miles  south-west  of  Nicofwlis,  which  it  was 
supposed  the  said  Turks  came  just  too  late  to  relieve.  The 
reader  may  find  it  for  himself  on  the  map,  between  the  Vid  and 
the  Osma,  two  of  the  affluents  of  the  Danube.  As  this  daring 
Pasha,  whose  name  was  Osman,  was  bold  enough  not  only  to 
threaten  the  Russian  head- quarters  at  Tirnova,  but  also  the 
passage  of  the  Danube  at  Sistova,  the  Grand  Duke  ordered 
him  at  once  to  be  assaulted  and  disjdaced,  mentioning,  we 
believe,  a  certain  hour  next  day  by  whicli  that  feat  was  to  be 
accomplished  by  General  Kriidener  and  the  9th  Corps.  The 
assault  was  duly  delivered,  but,  alas  !  for  the  strategy  as  well  as 
the  omnipotence  of  Grand  Dukes,  though  it  was  made  in  the 
old  brutal  Russian  fashion  by  columns  in  close  order,  it  was 
repulsed  with  such  loss  as  left  the  gallant  9th  Corps,  which  had 
already  lost  heavily  at  Nicopolis,  little  better  than  a  wreck. 
That,  on  the  19th,  20th,  and  21st  of  July,  was  the  first  repulse 
of  the  Russians  befoi’e  Plevna,  and  though  the  indignation  of 
the  Grand  Duke  was  great,  he  was  even  more  surprised 
than  before  to  find  that  these  audacious  Turks  had  not 
only  suffered  little  loss  when  handling  their  arms  of  pre¬ 
cision  behind  their  earthworks,  but  that  they  were  receiving 
reinforcements,  as  their  rear  was  open,  and  were  actually  ex¬ 
tending  their  entrenchments  instead  of  retreating,  as  they 
ought  to  have  done,  according  to  the  testimony  of  General 
Ignatieff.  This  insolence  was  too  much  for  the  Grand  Duke. 
Just  at  the  end  of  the  month,  when  Gourko  and  his  force  were 
making  up  their  minds  to  evacuate  Roumelia,  Generals  Krii- 
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dener  and  Schakoffski,  assisted  by  the  ubiquitous  Skobelotf, 
were  again  ordered  to  attack  Osman  Pasha  at  Plevna.  On 
July  30  this  second  assault  was  made,  much  in  the  same 
blundering  way  as  the  first.  It  lasted  from  early  dawn  till 
after  nightfall.  The  assailants,  between  thirty  and  forty  thou¬ 
sand  in  all,  suffered  terrible  losses,  added  to  which  all  the 
wounded  except  those  of  the  body  under  Skobelolf’s  command 
were  ruthlessly  cut  off  on  the  field  by  the  Bashi-Bazouks, 
who  are  as  great  a  curse  to  the  regular  army  in  European 
Turkey  as  their  brother-butchers  the  Kurds  are  in  Asia. 
That  was  the  second  repulse  of  the  Russians  before  Plevna, 
and  it  was  all  owing  to  the  blundering  tactics  of  the  Gi’and 
Duke.  The  losses  in  these  two  engagements,  the  first  on  J uly 
19th,  20th,  and  2 1st,  and  this  second  on  the  30th  of  the  month, 
amounted  to  10,000  men,  and  would  have  been  considered 
tremendous  had  it  not  been  for  the  still  greater  slaughter  of 
the  11th  and  12th  of  September  before  Plevna. 

It  IS  perhaps  fortunate  for  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  that 
he  can  point  to  as  great  a  series  of  blundei-s  committed  by  a 
commander  of  great  reputation  on  the  other  side.  We  have 
seen  that  Suleiman  Pasha,  having  united  his  forces  to  those 
of  Raouf  Pasha  about  the  middle  of  July,  had  checked  the 
further  progress  of  the  Russians  in  that  quarter,  and  cleared 
them  out  of  Roumelia.  The  Russians,  when  they  retreated, 
still  held  the  Shipka  Pass,  up  which  they  had  made  an  excel¬ 
lent  road  by  Gabrova  to  Tirnova,  and  they  had  fortified 
several  redoubts,  the  chief  being  called  Mount  St.  Nicholas. 
It  might  have  been  thought  that  Suleiman  Pasha  would  have 
been  content  to  leave  a  few  battalions  strongly  entrenched 
to  guard  the  top  of  the  pass,  and  that  then  he  would  have 
hastened,  by  some  of  the  other  passes  right  and  left,  either 
to  the  assistance  of  Osman  Pasha  at  Plevna  on  the  left,  or  to 
effect  a  junction  with  the  Turkish  ai-my  under  Mehemet  Pasha 
on  the  right,  whose  head-quarters  w'ere  then  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Rasgrad,  and  to  whom,  if  they  were  not  needed  at 
Plevna,  his  veteran  battalions  would  have  been  of  the  greatest 
service ;  for  though  Mehemet  Pasha  was  reported  to  have 
130,000  under  him,  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  them  were 
raw  levies.  Strange  to  say,  Suleiman  Pasha,  whether  out  of 
his  own  perversity,  or  in  obedience  to  orders  from  Constan¬ 
tinople,  took  neither  of  these  courses  ;  he  moved  neither  right 
nor  left,  but  during  the  last  twelve  days  of  August  carried  on 
a  series  of  furious  assaults  on  the  Russian  positions  in  the 
Shipka  Pass,  which,  all  but  successful  at  first,  have  been  since 
invariably  repulsed  with  great  loss  certainly  to  the  Russians, 
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but  with  far  greater  slaughter  to  their  assailants.  These 
assaults  were  renewed  with  the  same  result  on  several  occa¬ 
sions  during  September,  and  it  seemed  that  the  point  of 
honour  which  drove  Suleiman  Pasha  to  attack  the  Shipka 
Pass  would  never  be  satisfied  till  he  had  laid  the  bones  of  the 
last  of  his  veteran  battalions  in  the  wooded  valleys  of  the 
Balkans.  Some  time  ago  it  was  calculated  that  he  had  al¬ 
ready  lost  more  than  25, (^00  in  killed  and  wounded,  a  fruit¬ 
less  carnage  which  has  been  since  swollen  to  a  far  greater 
amount.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  great  commander  never  to  miss 
a  great  success  by  being  chary  of  losing  the  lives  of  his  men ; 
but  the  senseless  slaughter  to  which  Suleiman  Pasha  de¬ 
voted  his  gallant  soldiers  is  justified  by  no  success  which  can 
be  secured  by  the  possession  of  the  Shipka  Pass.  The  true 
way  of  gaining  that  defile  without  the  loss  of  men  was  to 
unite  with  the  other  Turkish  generals  north  of  the  Balkans  in 
threatening  the  head-quarters  of  the  Russians  at  Tirnova,  and 
in  endeavouring  to  cut  off  their  communications  with  Rou- 
mania.  As  the  Russians  now  are,  and  must,  as  it  seems,  be 
for  a  long  time,  on  the  defensive,  any  serious  attempt  at  either 
or  both  of  these  points  would  have  compelled  them  to  evacuate 
the  Shipka  Pass  in  order  to  concentrate  their  forces  in  Bul¬ 
garia. 

This  operation  against  the  Shipka  Pass  has  now,  it  seems, 
been  abandoned  by  the  removal  of  Suleiman  Pasha,  who  suc¬ 
ceeds  Mehemet  Ali  in  command  of  the  main  army  at  Schumla 
and  on  the  Loin.  The  Porte  appears  to  have  disapjiroved  the 
slow  and  cautious  tactics  of  this  last-named  officer,  and  no 
doubt  he  failed  to  give  active  support  to  his  brother  generals 
at  critical  moments.  We  are  not  without  apprehensions,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  more  enterprising  character  of  Suleiman  Pasha 
may  lead  him  to  renew  his  desperate  system  of  attack  against 
the  Russian  lines  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Lorn  or  the  .lantra  *, 
and  if  so,  it  will  probably  be  attended  Avith  dangerous  results. 

Some  move  on  the  jiart  of  Suleiman  Pasha,  or  Mehemet 
Pasha,  to  the  aid  of  Osman  Pasha  at  Plevna  was  all  the  more 
imperative,  because  the  Russians  were,  all  the  Avhile  that  he 
Avas  wasting  his  strength  in  the  Shipka  Pass,  resolutely  prepar¬ 
ing  for  a  third  attack  on  Plevna,  Avhich  the  Grand  Duke  was 
determined  should  be  successful,  and  which  was  to  be  executed 
under  the  eyes  of  the  Emperor  himself.  At  this  period  of  the 
campaign  it  was  evident  at  the  Russian  head-quarters  that  the 
task  they  had  undertaken  was  too  great  for  the  force  at  their 
command.  We  very  much  doubt  whether,  before  the  arrival  of 
the  Guards,  they  had  more  than  150,000  men  across  the  Danube, 
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and  a  few  weeks  ago  they  had  probably  fewer  still,  such  havoc 
had  disease  and  death  and  wounds  played  in  their  ranks.  New 
corps  were  therefore  summoned  about  six  weeks  since  from 
Russia,  and  among  the  rest  the  Guards  from  St.  Petersburg, 
a  splendid  body  of  men,  mustering,  with  their  cavalry  and  artil¬ 
lery,  some  40,000  strong.  But  though  the  Czar  may  summon 
men  from  uttermost  ends  of  his  vast  empire,  he  cannot  an¬ 
nihilate  time  and  space,  and  the  troops  thus  called  for  are 
only  now  arriving  in  Bulgaria.  In  the  meantime  the  gaps  in 
the  Russian  ranks  Avere  filled  by  the  admission  of  Roumania 
as  a  combatant  in  Bulgaria,  side  by  side  with  the  Russians. 
Some  20,000  of  these  troops  co-operated  with  those  of  the 
Czar  before  Plevna,  and,  as  is  well  known,  they  have  received 
their  baptism  in  war  in  the  last  bloody  conflicts  before  the  re¬ 
doubts  held  by  the  gallant  force  under  Osman  Pasha.  This 
fact  is  deeply  indicative  of  the  straits  to  which  Russia  was 
reduced.  They  entered  Bulgaria  having  treated  Prince  Charles 
and  his  Roumanians  more  like  beasts  of  burden  and  hewers  of 
wood  and  drawers  of  water,  and  now  they  are  glad  to  call  them 
brothers-in-arms,  and  anxious  to  assign  them  the  place  of  honour 
in  their  murderous  attacks.  The  Roumanian  people  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  complain  of  so  costly  a  distinction,  and  would  prefer 
to  see  their  troops  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube.  At  the 
same  time,  ungrateful  Servia  showed  her  sense  of  the  obliga¬ 
tions  under  which  she  was  to  tlie  Porte  for  mercy  shown  her 
in  the  spring,  by  receiving  pay  from  Russia  to  put  her  army 
on  a  war  footiiig,  and  by  negotiating  to  allow  the  forces  of  the 
Kinperor  Alexander  to  turn  the  barrier  of  the  Balkans  by 
marching  his  armies  through  Servia  into  Roumelia.  But,  like 
the  Shah  of  Persia  in  Asia,  the  course  of  events  in  Bulgaria 
has  caused  a  qualm  to  come  over  the  courage  of  Prince  Milan, 
and  the  last  announcement  from  Belgrade  is  that  the  Servian 
grand  army  cannot  possibly  be  ready  to  rush  to  the  rescue  of 
the  Russians  before  the  month  of  February  1878. 

At  last,  at  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  September,  the  out- 
lying  position  of  Lovatz  having  been  taken  by  assault  by  the 
gallant  Generals  Imeritinsky  and  Skobeloff,  all  was  ready  for 
the  third  assault  on  Plevna.  To  make  assurance  doubly  sure, 
batteries  mounting  more  than  thi’ee  hundred  heavy  guns  had 
been  planted  on  the  heights  encircling  the  strong  positions 
of  the  Turks,  the  strongest  of  which  was  supposed  to  be  the 
centre  redoubt  of  Gravitza.  For  some  days  before  the  assault, 
an  incessant  hail  of  shot  and  shell  was  hurled  against  Osman 
Pasha’s  earthworks.  The  Turks  replied  sometimes  briskly, 
sometimes  listlessly,  but  showed  their  activity  chiefly  by  repair- 
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ing  the  gaps  made  in  their  eart.hworks  by  the  enemy’s  fire  ;  so 
that,  after  the  bombardment  was  over,  neither  they  nor  their 
defences  had  suffered  much.  On  the  11th  and  12th  of  Sep¬ 
tember  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  ordered  his  troops  to  the 
assault  of  the  redoubts  at  several  points.  On  the  1 1th  General 
Skobeloff  captured  two  small  redoubts  opposed  to  his  force,  but 
with  great  loss,  only  to  be  driven  from  them  the  next  day  with 
still  greater  loss  by  the  victorious  Turks.  On  the  great  central 
redoubt  of  Gravitza,  assault  after  assault  was  made  in  close 
column,  in  which  the  storming  parties  and  their  supports  fell 
before  the  deadly  precision  of  the  Turkish  fire  like  corn  before 
the  reaper.  At  the  end  of  the  day.  Sept.  12,  the  assailants  had 
sullenly  retired  from  the  struggle,  and  the  Emperor  had  betaken 
himself  to  his  quarters,  when,  while  the  Turks  had  left  the  re¬ 
doubt,  thinking  the  day  their,  own,  the  centre  redoubt  was  cap¬ 
tured  by  a  combined  rush  of  a  few  Russian  and  Roumanian  bat¬ 
talions,  and  has  since  been  held  by  them,  though,  to  their  disgust, 
it  has  been  found  to  be  commanded  by  other  redoubts  skilfully 
constructed  in  its  rear,  from  which  the  Turks  are  able  to  pour  a 
murderous  fire  into  the  Russian  garrison,  who  hold  it  with  their 
usual  tenacity.  Since  the  days  of  Xerxes  there  has  not  been 
a  more  odious  spectacle  than  that  of  this  humane  Czar,  perched 
aloft  on  a  platform,  out  of  reach  of  fire,  to  celebrate  the  feast 
of  St.  Alexander  by  witnessing  the  slaughter  of  his  own  sub¬ 
jects,  and  the  butchery  of  his  enemies.  Happily,  what  he  did 
behold  was  a  humiliating  repulse. 

The  last  accounts  left  the  Roumanians  sapping  up  to  the 
redoubt  which  commands  Gravitza,  and  also  reveal  the  ghastly 
tale  that  all  the  Russian  corj)s  engaged  have  been  fearfully 
reduced  in  numbers,  battalions  which  ought  to  muster  1000 
being  brought  down  to  300  men.  The  casualties,  in  short, 
on  September  11  and  12  amounted  to  60  per  cent,  of  those 
engaged.  Altogether  it  is  declared  that  the  Russians,  who 
began  the  attack  with  60,000  men,  and  have  since  been 
heavily  reinforced  by  fresh  troops  from  Russia,  now  muster 
less  than  50,000  men.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  they  have 
lost  about  30,000  in  this  third  attack  on  Plevna,  in  which  the 
Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  anxious,  it  would  appear,  to  emulate 
the  folly  of  Suleiman  Pasha  in  the  Shipka  Pass,  has  persisted 
in  hurling  his  men  against  impregnable  positions,  instead  of 
pursuing  the  safer  method  of  first  approaching  the  enemy’s 
defences  by  sap  and  trench.  Since  that  third  series  of  assaults 
Osman  Pasha  has  received  reinforcements  and  an  ample  supply 
of  ammunition,  of  which  he  stood  in  great  need.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  long  Plevna  may 
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hold  out ;  but  it  adds  to  our  concei)tioii  of  the  difficult  task  which 
the  Grand  Duke  has  before  him.  when  we  are  told  that  he  is 
about  to  besiege  a  force  estimated  at  70,000  men,  strongly 
entrenched  in  a  series  of  positions  not  invested  in  the  rear  with 
a  force  of  50,000,  many  of  whom  have  already  failed  three 
times  to  scale  these  earthworks.  But  to  the  heaven-bom 
strategy  of  a  Russian  Grand  Duke  all  things  are  jwssible,  and 
so  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  may  try  to  take  Plevna  a  fourth 
time,  and  be  successful.  Whether,  like  the  possession  of  the 
Shipka  Pass,  it  will  be  worth  the  time  and  blood  wasted  on 
it,  remains  to  be  seen. 

It  will  have  been  remarked  that  Avhile  Ave  hear  much  of  the 
movements  of  the  Russians  on  the  direct  line  between  Sistova 
and  Tirnnva,  little  seems  to  be  knoAvn  of  the  operations  of  the 
army  of  the  Czarewitch,  Avhich  has  its  head-quarters  at  Biela, 
and  its  base  of  oj»erations  on  the  Danube,  at  the  bridge  or 
ferry  of  Pirgos,  about  ten  miles  west  of  Rustchuk.  At  one 
time  this  army  extended  its  outposts  from  the  valley  of  the 
Jantra,  on  which  Biela  lies,  beyond  the  various  aims  of  the 
Lorn,  and  threatened  to  cut  the  railway  from  Rustchuk  to 
Varna,  and  even  to  invest  the  former  fortress.  But  that  w’as 
in  the  early  days  of  the  Russian  invasion,  and  during  the 
faineant  reign  of  Abd-el-Kerim  the  corpulent.  Since  the 
appointment  of  Mehemet  Pasha  as  Commander-in-Chief,  the 
Czarewitch  had  to  draw  in  his  horns ;  his  army  w'aned  while 
that  of  his  antagonist  waxed  with  the  accession  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  under  Prince  Hassan  and  Avith  the  veterans  brought 
from  Asia,  till  the  heir  to  the  Russian  throne  has  at  last 
found  himself  rather  the  besieged  than  the  besieger,  and  come 
to  fear  lest  his  ow’n  communications  should  be  cut  off,  rather  than 
that  he  should  himself  be  in  a  position  to  cut  lines  of  raihvay 
and  to  isolate  hostile  forces.  The  history  of  this  part  of  the 
camj)aign  is  rather  hazy :  neither  the  Russian  nor  the  Turkish 
commanders  seem  to  care  much  for  the  criticisms  of  newspai)er 
correspondents,  and  so  their  great  deeds,  if  any,  lack  historians 
to  publish  them  to  the  Avorld.  Thus  much  seems  clear,  that  in 
a  series  of  oj)erations  during  the  last  month,  extending  from 
Eski-.Tuma,  a  little  to  the  north-east  of  Osman  Bazar,  to  Kadi- 
koi,  close  upon  the  Danube,  within  easy  distance  of  Rustchuk, 
Mehemet  Pasha  gradually  drove  the  Russian  outposts  across 
the  various  branches  of  the  Lorn,  inflicting  on  several  occasions 
heavy  loss  on  them,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  encounters  of 
Kacelyevo  and  Karahassankoi.  The  result  seems  to  have  been 
that  the  army  of  the  Czarewitch  has  been  slowly  but  surely 
cooped  up  in  the  valley  of  the  Janti'a,  and  that  his  army  has 
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been  concentrated  round  his  head-quarters  at  Biela  on  that 
stream.  But  Mehemet  Pasha  recently  saw  cause  to  with¬ 
draw  his  lines  within  the  valley  of  the  Lom,  evidently  not  feel¬ 
ing  strong  enough  to  force  the  position  of  the  Grand  Duke, 
and  this  circumstance  seems  to  have  led  to  his  removal  from 
the  chief  command.  In  fact,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  both 
armies  are  now  so  well  posted  and  entrenched  that  which¬ 
ever  of  them  assumes  the  offensive  and  attacks  the  other,  will 
probably  be  beaten.  It  is  not  improbable  that  this  state  of 
things  may  be  prolonged  for  some  time.  The  position  of  the 
Turkish  army  now  commanded  by  Suleiman  Pasha  is,  however, 
the  more  favourable  one,  because  his  wings  and  centre  rest  on 
the  great  fortresses,  whilst  the  Russians  are  separated  from  their 
base  by  the  Danube,  and  only  hold  a  tete  de  pout  at  Nicopolis 
and  Simnitza, 

We  liave  now  sketched  the  progress  of  the  campaign  both 
in  Europe  and  Asia,  and  may  well  pause  in  amazement  at  the 
reverses  of  the  Russians  and  the  brilliant  resistance  of  the 
Turks.  If  the  world,  while  it  was  confident  that  the  Russians 
must  march  to  a  succession  of  triumphs,  felt  sure  that  their 
armies  contained  many  generals  who  only  lacked  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  show  the  perfection  of  their  strategy,  the  world  has 
been  grievously  mistaken.  It  is  all  very  well  for  newspajjer 
correspondents,  writing  with  the  fear  of  a  Grand  Duke  or 
provost-marshal  before  their  eyes,  to  say  that  the  campaign  on 
the  Danube  has  been  distinguished  for  depth  of  design  and 
brilliancy  of  execution.  We  are  under  no  such  fears,  and  we 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  with  one  or  two  exceptions  already 
specified,  we  see  no  such  merit  in  the  Russian  movements. 
They  were  slow  in  reaching  the  Danube,  and  when  they  crossed 
it  their  bridges  were  so  slight  and  slender  that  the  passage 
must  have  been  prevented  had  the  Turkish  commanders  shown 
the  slightest  dash  or  decision.  They  have  now  been  nearly 
four  months  in  Bulgaria,  and  the  head-quarters  of  the  two 
greatest  divisions  of  their  force  are  neither  of  them  fifty  miles 
from  the  Danube.  As  for  the  dash  across  the  Balkans  into 
Roumelia,  it  was  a  raid  daringly  planned  and  executed,  but  it 
was  nothing  more.  It  cost  the  Russians  thousands  of  men, 
but  it  has  led  to  nothing  save  trouble,  for  in  the  present  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  invaders  it  is  rather  a  loss  than  a  gain  to  hold  the 
Shipka  Pass.  Of  what  good  is  it  to  stand  brawling  in  the 
doorway  when  there  is  no  chance  of  forcing  one’s  way  into  the 
house  ?  As  they  at  present  stand,  the  forces  of  the  Grand  Duke 
Nicholas  are  extended  in  a  long  line  from  Sistova  to  the  Shipka 
Pass,  and  hemmed  in  in  the  valleys  of  the  Osmaand  the  Jantra 
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between  the  great  Turkish  fortresses  and  three  armies  in  the 
field.  It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  a  force  acting  on  interior 
lines  is  in  a  position  of  great  advantage,  because  it  can  take 
the  offensive  whenever  it  pleases  against  any  of  the  armies 
which  threaten  it  from  without.  But  this  is  an  advantage  only 
available  to  great  commanders  whose  genius  teaches  them  when 
and  how  to  strike  the  blow.  As  yet  the  Russians  have  shown 
no  sign  that  they  have  a  Napoleon,  a  Wellington,  or  a  Moltke 
among  their  ranks.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  the  losses 
and  reverses  of  the  Russians  have  been  entirely  caused  by 
their  own  bad  strategy,  and  not  at  all  by  the  superior  tactics  of 
the  Turks.  If  they  have  been  out-generaled,  it  is  their  own 
generals  that  have  defeated  them.  So  far  as  we  can  see,  the 
Turkish  generals  have  been  nearly  as  bad  as  their  opponents. 
In  Suleiman  Pasha  we  see  another  obstinate  Grand  Duke 
Nicholas,  and  in  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  a  second  stubborn 
Suleiman  Pasha.  Each  of  them  has  lost  many  thousands  of 
brave  men  who  might  have  been  saved  by  the  most  ordinary 
military  skill.  The  mad  onslaught  of  the  one  on  Mount  St. 
Nicholas  may  be  set  off  against  the  insane  assaults  of  the  other 
on  Plevna.  Nor,  though  Osman  Pasha  is  tenacious  in  holding 
his  own,  do  we  see  in  him  the  signs  of  a  great  commander. 
Advancing  to  relieve  Nicopolis,  and  arriving  too  late,  he  took 
up  a  position  on  the  enemy’s  Hank,  and  there  he  has  remained 
a  thorn  in  his  side,  ready  to  receive  and  baffle  his  attacks,  but 
quite  unable  to  improve  his  advantage  when  he  has  won  it. 
Had  he  been  a  great  commander,  he  would  have  followed  hot 
on  the  disorganised  masses  of  the  Russians  as  they  broke  and 
fled  on  the  eve  of  that  disastrous  second  assault  on  July  30, 
and  few  would  have  escaped  to  tell  the  tale  of  their  over¬ 
throw.  But,  having  hurled  them  from  his  earthworks,  he 
was  content  to  continue  behind  them,  and  to  allow  his  foe 
breathing  time  to  rally.  Of  Mehemet  Pasha  we  know  nothing 
save  by  reputation,  but  if  he  was  sure,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
he  was  slow  in  his  movements.  When  the  whole  force  of  the 
Russians  was  bent  upon  crushing  Osman  Pasha  in  their  last 
sujireme  effort,  neither  Suleiman  nor  Mehemet  Pasha  seems  to 
have  stirred  a  finger  to  save  him.  The  most  that  can  be  said  of 
these  Turkish  generals  is  that  they  fight  on  doggedly,  each  by 
himself,  with  infinite  loss  of  men,  without  giving  a  thought  to 
combination  or  co-operation  against  the  common  enemy.  This 
ought  to  have  been  an  immense  advantage  to  the  Russians,  but 
they  do  not  appear  to  have  made  any  use  of  it.  Their  strategy 
has  been  like  the  meeting  of  moles  beneath  ground,  or  the  but¬ 
ting  of  rams  above  it.  When  one  encounters  the  other  they  fall 
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to  bitinpf  and  butting  till  one  or  the  other  is  bitten  or  butted 
out  of  the  way.  This  is  all  very  well  with  moles  and  rams,  but 
when  we  behold  it  in  a  general  we  call  it  butchery  and  not 
strategy.  As  for  the  rank  and  file  on  either  side,  they  furnish 
the  most  sjdendid  materials  out  of  which  to  make  good  soldiers. 
The  Turks  are  better  armed  and  more  valorous  and  dashing 
than  the  Russians ;  but  how  often  in  the  campaign  on  the 
Danube  has  not  the  military  observer  exclaimed,  ‘  How  either 
‘  side  might  be  led  to  victory  !  If  they  had  only  a  general  to 
‘  lead  them  !  ’ 

A  word  on  the  only  real  service  Avhich  the  Russian  navy  has 
rendered  in  the  war.  When  the  campaign  began  the  Turks 
had  several  monitors  on  the  Danube,  Avhieh,  liad  they  been 
properly  handled  at  the  outset,  might  have  rendered  the 
approach  of  the  Russians  to  the  Roumanian  bank  of  the 
river  very  difficult,  and  thus  delayed  their  crossing  consider¬ 
ably.  Rut  the  paralysis  Avhich  had  overcome  the  Turkish  com¬ 
manders  on  shore  seemed  to  have  spread  to  their  captains  afloat. 
The  monitors  did  little  or  nothing  to  impede  the  construction 
of  powerful  batteries  at  advantageous  j)oints  along  the  stream, 
and,  when  they  were  finished,  it  was  their  hard  fate  to  run 
the  gauntlet  from  port  to  port,  in  which  operation,  as  might  be 
expected,  they  Avere  crippled  by  the  enemy’s  fire.  Early  in 
the  campaign  one  fine  vessel  Avas  bloAvn  up  and  sunk,  either  by 
the  explosion  of  her  oavu  boilers  or  by  a  lucky  shot  from  a 
battery.  This  chance  jiroduced  a  ])anic  anionLi  the  Turkish 
sailors,  Avhich  was  not  allayed  Avhen  a  second  monitor  met  the 
like  fate  through  the  daring  of  the  crcAv  of  a  Russian 
torj)edo  boat.  After  these  ill-omened  accidents  we  heard 
little  more  of  the  Turkish  monitors  on  the  Danube.  They 
retired  into  the  obscurity  of  safe  harbours  on  the  Turkish 
side  of  the  river,  and,  to  use  a  happy  exj)ression  of  a  witty 
French  writer,  ‘  Us  reculerent  pour  niieux  sauter,'  for  even  in 
those  safe  retreats  one  or  tAvo  of  them  have  been  bloAvn  up  by 
the  Russians,  as  Ave  have  related  in  the  first  article  of  the 
jji  esent  Number  of  this  Journal  (p.  315). 

In  conclusion,  Ave  pass  on  to  consider  the  effect  j)ro- 
duced  on  the  politics  of  Europe  by  this  first  campaign. 
The  Emperor  Alexander  entered  into  it,  as  we  liaA'C  said, 
against  the  public  opinion  of  Europe,  as  expressed  by  their 
Governments.  They  stood  by  and  washed  their  hands  of  all 
responsibility  for  the  rash  step  which  the  lord  of  fifty  millions 
of  MuscoA’ites  was  bent  on  taking.  Whatever  might  have 
been  his  jirivate  agreements  with  his  tAvo  brother  emperors, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  as  Governments,  Austria  and 
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Germany  were  averse  to  it.  But  there  was  this  difference 
between  the  two,  that  while  Germany  hoped  publicly  that 
there  would  be  no  war,  she  said  in  private,  through  her  diplo¬ 
matists  throughout  the  negotiations  of  the  Conference,  that 
there  must  be  war.  ‘  Let  the  cannon  sound,’  said  a  distin¬ 
guished  Prussian  ambassador.  ‘  That  is  the  only  way  out  of 
the  difficulty.’  It  seemed,  in  short,  as  though  they  had  one 
and  all  received  a  mot  ctordre  from  Prince  Bismarck  to  cry 
peace  when  there  was  to  be  no  peace.  Austria,  on  the 
contrary,  hoped  there  would  be  no  war,  and  was  sincere  in  her 
hopes.  It  made  all  the  difference  between  her  position  and 
that  of  Germany,  that  the  war  would  rage  at  her  very  doors. 
The  interest  which  the  Emj)eror  of  Germany  might  take  in  the 
aggrandisement  or  mediatisation  of  the  prince  of  the  House  of 
Ilohenzollern  who  sits  on  the  Roumanian  throne  is  as  nothing 
to  the  influence  which  the  occupation  of  Bosnia  or  Servia  by 
Russia  might  have  on  the  Slavonic  provinces  of  the  Austrian 
Empire.  She  dreaded  the  outbreak  of  the  war  on  the  Danube 
as  one  that  dreads  the  letting  out  of  a  rill  of  waters  lest  it 
should  swell  to  a  mighty  stream  sweeping  everything  before  it. 
It  is  very  improbable  that  either  Prince  Bismarck  or  Count 
Andrassy  foresaw  the  turn  that  things  would  take  on  the 
Danube  and  in  Armenia,  and  that  they  anticipated  either  that 
the  position  of  the  Russians  would  be  so  perilous,  or  the 
resistance  of  the  Turks  so  desperately  valorous,  at  the  close 
of  the  first  campaign.  Should  the  armies  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander  meet  with  still  greater  reverses,  some  light  will 
probably  be  thrown  on  the  secret  engagements  which  may 
exist  between  the  three  em[)erors.  A  contingency  quite  as 
unexpected  as  that  of  the  death  of  the  elder  Mr.  Blifill  in 
‘  Tom  .lones’  may  reveal  mysteries  and  com[)acts  which  would 
otherwise  never  liave  been  brought  to  the  surface  of  the  hidden 
depths  of  diplomacy.  It  is  just  possible  that,  while  Austria 
was  all  along  sincere  in  deprecating  war,  because  it  was  her 
interest,  the  interests  of  Germany  may  have  been  too  much 
furthered  by  the  humiliation  of  the  Russians.  If  it  was  the 
Machiavellian  policy  of  Prince  Bismarck  to  weaken  by  this 
war  the  jM)wer  of  a  jwssible  ally  of  F ranee,  it  may  not  suit  his 
views  that  Russia  should  be  brought  too  low.  In  such  a  case 
we  may  look  for  mediation,  and  even  intervention,  on  the  part 
of  the  two  emperors ;  and  though  Russia  is  as  yet  too  proud, 
and  Turkey  too  successful  and  full  of  fight  to  think  of  such  a 
thing,  pride,  as  is  well  known,  goes  before  a  fall,  and  such  a 
fall  may  be  in  store  for  the  Emperor  Alexander.  At  the  best, 
he  can  only  succeed  by  still  further  efforts,  which  will  strain 
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the  resources  of  his  already  impoverished  empire  to  thq  very 
uttermost.  He  may  pull  down  Turkey,  but  in  doing  so  he 
will  have  laid  his  own  house  in  ruins.  As  to  what  is  to  come 
after  the  struggle  is  over,  we  forbear  to  speculate.  Sufficient 
unto  the  year  is  the  evil  thereof.  It  will  be  better  to  defer 
the  consideration  of  the  partition  of  European  Turkey  until 
we  know  whether  we  have  actually  caught  our  Tartar,  and 
not  he  us.  The  issue  may  be  destruction  to  the  dynasty  of 
Othman,  but  it  may  also  be  ruin  to  the  House  of  Romanoff. 

,  It  is  significant  of  the  gloomy  outlook  of  the  Russians  that 

General  Ignatieff,  the  prime  mover  in  this  arrogant  invasion, 
has  fallen  into  disgrace  with  his  imperial  master,  and  been  sent 
back  to  Kieff,  where  he  is  to  remain  till  he  is  again  summoned 
to  the  councils  of  the  Czar.  It  must  be  a  bitter  mortification 
to  this  unscrupulous  diplomatist  to  find  that  the  ‘  Sick  Man  ’is 
able  to  deal  such  sturdy  blows  to  the  robbers  who  strove  to 
seize  his  inheritance,  and  that,  so  far  from  being  at  death’s 
door,  he  is  likely  to  last  for  many  a  long  year. 

We  have  kept  the  consideration  of  England  and  her  attitude 
towards  the  belligerents  to  the  last.  Every  hour  that  has  elapsed 
since  we  last  treated  of  this  subject  has  only  confirmed  our  view 
that  the  policy  of  the  Government  is  that  which  is  alone  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  dignity  of  England  and  the  faith  of  treaties. 
We  exhausted  every  expedient  to  induce  Turkey  to  adopt  a 
better  policy  towards  her  Christian  subjects  short  of  actual 
coercion.  Turkey,  though  an  ill-governed  country  according 
to  the  idea  of  civilised  nations,  is  for  all  that  a  sovereign  state 
and  mistress  of  her  own  actions.  Considering  what  England 
had  done  on  her  behalf,  we  were  entitled  to  persuade  her,  but 
it  Avas  no  duty  of  curs  to  coerce  her  to  adopt  a  better  system. 
This  we  imagine  to  have  been  the  view  of  Lord  Beaconsfield 
and  his  Cabinet,  and  we  think  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  was 
a  line  of  ])olicy  which  commended  itself  to  an  immense  majority 
of  the  British  public.  But  if  this  view  was  right  and  just 
when  Turkey  was  supposed  to  be  so  weak  as  to  be  incapable 
of  holding  her  own  against  Russia,  and  when  the  Czai’,  as  he 
said,  entered  his  country  as  an  executioner  to  perform  a  high 
act  of  justice  on  a  miserable  offender,  how  signally  has  it  been 
t  justified  by  the  course  of  the  cam])aign  both  in  Asia  and 

i  Europe.  Had  we  listened  to  the  ravings  of  St.  James’s 

I  Hall,  we  should  have  believed  that  the  weakness  and  poverty 

of  the  Turk  w'ere  so  great  that  he  might  be  hissed  off  the 
stage  of  the  theatre  of  Europe  as  a  ridiculous,  effete,  and  im¬ 
potent  pretender  to  rule  what  he  had  no  longer  any  right 
to  possess.  Poverty  and  weakness  make  men  ridiculous  just 
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as  much  in  the  nineteenth  century  as  they  did  in  the  days  of 
the  great  J^onian  satirist.  When  the  Sultan  claimed  the  right 
to  coerce  his  rebellious  subjects,  he  was  laughed  at  as  affecting 
a  power  w'hich  he  no  longer  possessed.  What  right  had  a 
mock  Sultan  to  rule  over  millions  of  Christians?  In  the 
same  way,  when  his  State  papers  and  notes  and  declarations 
were  dignified  and  haughty,  the  cry  of  the  Anglo-Russians 
was,  how  dared  a  beggar  on  a  throne  to  utter  such  absurdities  ? 
Let  England  but  go  hand  in  hand  with  Russia,  and  sweep 
him  and  his  officials  out  of  Europe  with  the  besom  of  de¬ 
struction.  Well,  the  war  came  with  its  stern  realities,  and 
where  are  these  platitudes  now?  They  and  their  Russian 
friends  and  patrons  have  learned  many  a  bitter  lesson  since  tlie 
war  began,  but  they  have  taught  the  Turk  two  things  ;  one  to 
know  his  own  strength,  the  other  to  rely  on  that  strength  alone 
for  his  deliverance  from  the  tutelage  of  Europe.  Had  Russia 
been  paid  by  Turkey  to  make  war  upon  her,  she  could  not  have 
bestowed  on  her  adversary  a  greater  blessing.  It  is  amusing 
to  see  the  efforts  which  diplomacy,  and  especially  German 
diplomacy,  is  making  at  Constantinople  to  persuade  the  Sultan 
not  to  be  too  hard  in  his  terms  u[>on  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
lest  Germany,  anxious  to  save  the  Czar  from  future  humiliation, 
should  throw  her  sw'ord  into  the  scale  on  his  side.  What 
greater  compliment  could  be  j)aid  to  a  poorj  'Aveak,  despised 
Sultan  than  this?  The  lesson  we  may  all  learn  fifowi  the 
struggle  so  far  is  that  though  the  fortune  of  war  may  still  tufn 
'in  favour  of  the  Russians,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  Turk'-iS 
sick  unto  death  He  may  be  Avounded  and  stabbed  to  death 
by  Avar,  bnt  he  suffers  from  no  such  mortal  disease  as  that  Avith 
Avhich  it  has  suited  the  insidious  policy  of  Russia  for  years  to 
declare  him  to  be  stricken.  The  government  may  be  bad,  and 
the  pashas  and  prelates,  Avhether  Mussulman  or  Christian, 
venal  and  corrupt ;  bnt  the  race  that  can  rush  to  arms  by 
hundreds  of  thousands  to  fight  for  its  faith  and  its  sovereign, 
and  which  can  A\’ield  its  arms  so  bravely  that  it  can  defeat  the 
legions  of  one  of  the  greatest  militiiry  powers  of  the  AA'orld, 
cannot  be  effete  and  A\'om  out.  In  their  right  hands  rests  the 
salvation  of  Turkey,  and  the  ghastly  array  of  soldiers  slain  by 
them  in  battle  proves  that  it  Avill  take  many  a  hard  knock  and 
a  stronger  Emperor  even  than  him  of  All  the  Russias  to  drive 
them  out  of  Europe. 

The  Turks  have  rendered  a  signal  service  to  mankind  by 
shoAving  that  the  military  ])OAver  of  Russia  is  much  less  con¬ 
siderable  than  it  Avas  su]iposed  to  be.  Russia  has  the  spirit 
of  aggression,  but  Avhen  firmly  resisted  she  has  not  the  strength 
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to  conquer  a  powerful  enemy.  Three  or  four  campaigns,  even 
were  they  more  successful  than  the  last  has  been,  would  reduce 
her  to  the  condition  she  was  in  in  1856  ;  and  the  world  may 
regard  her  advance  into  Asia  and  her  active  interference  in  the 
affairs  of  Europe  with  much  less  solicitude  than  has  sometimes 
been  felt.  In  a  word,  the  dark  cloud  of  Muscovite  armies  which 
hung  over  the  East  has  been  to  a  great  degree  dispelled  by 
this  storm.  As  a  naval  power,  Russia  is  nothing  ;  as  a  military 
lK)wer,  she  must  be  placed  below  Germany,  France,  and  Aus¬ 
tria.  The  financial  condition  of  the  Russian  Empire  fills  its 
creditors  with  the  greatest  alarm,  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
exaggerate  the  disastrous  effects  of  the  war  on  all  the  commer¬ 
cial  and  domestic  interests  of  the  Russian  nation.  Never  was 
an  unjust  aggression  avenged  by  greater  social  evils  or  a  more 
signal  political  discomfiture. 

And  now  one  word  in  conclusion  on  the  folly  of  those 
among  us  who  clamoured  for  the  settlement  of  this  Eastern 
Question  by  the  sword,  and  who  fondly  imagined  that  the  mere 
appearance  of  the  Russian  armies  on  the  Danube  would  be 
enough  to  free  the  Christians  in  Bosnia  and  Bulgaria  from 
the  Turkish  yoke  for  ever.  What  is  the  condition  of  the 
Christian  population  in  those  provinces  now  that  Russii^  has  all 
but  failed  to  accomplish  her  ambitious  design,  which,  be  it  re¬ 
marked,  she  would  probably  never  have  embarked  on  but  for 
the  unpatriotic  oratory  of  the  Conference  at  St.  James’s  Hall? 
On  that  occasion  the  Czar  and  his  advisers  mistook  the  shout¬ 
ing  of  a  band  of  enthusiasts  for  the  voice  of  the  English 
people  ;  and  not  only  has  he  paid  the  penalty  of  his  mistake, 
but  the  objects  of  his  affected  sympathy  have  been  involved  in 
the  same  ruin  that  has  overtaken  his  baflfled  forces.  Let  the 
bloodstained  fields  of  Plevna  and  the  piles  of  festering  corpses 
in  the  Shipka  Pass,  together  with  the  many  thousand  Christian 
families  which  this  unholy  war  has  made  homeless  and  desolate, 
attest  at  once  the  ambition  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  and  the 
misguided  sympathy  of  his  English  partisans.  They  pretended  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  Christians  in  European  Turkey, 
and  they  will  leave  them  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  dominant 
race,  which  they  have  rendered  still  more  savage  by  announcing 
that  it  must  be  exterminated. 


No.  CCCI.  will  be  jinblislied  iu  Joimary. 
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‘  borne,’  122 — the  Scotch  naturalist’s  facilities,  124 — 5Ir.  Colquhoun’s 
account,  125 — Mr.  St.  John’s  description  of  Moray,  129 — 5Ir.  Ed¬ 
ward’s  arduous  career  of  adventure  and  peril,  134. 

Stern,  Daniel  (Countess  d’Agoult),  review  of  her  ‘  .Souvenirs,’  and 
other  works — her  birth  and  early  home  in  Touraine,  339 — removed 
to  her  uncle’s  house  at  Franklbrt,  340 — the  Bethinanns  and  their 
visitors,  341 — her  meeting  with  Goethe,  342 — deficiency  of  her 
religious  instruction,  342 — goes  into  society  at  Frankfort,  345 — 
Chateaubriand’.s  testimony  to  her  talent,  346 — account  of  her  life 
in  Paris,  34(5 — the  Duchesse  de  Bcrri,  as  described  by  herself,  347 
— marries  the  Comte  d’Agoult,  349 — condition  of  French  society, 
352 — visits  JIadame  Recamier,  353 — vicissitudes  of  Daniel  Stern’s 
life  reflected  in  ‘  N^-lida,’  354 — her  salon,  355 — embraces  the  revo¬ 
lutionary  cause,  356 — her  jtortrait  of  George  Sand,  357 — her  ‘  Ilis- 
‘tory  of  the  Revolution  of  1848,’  357 — her  apologies  ior  revolu¬ 
tionary  exces.ses,  358 — the  demagogues  of  1848  comjiared  tvith  the 
leaders  of  the  (ir>t  revolution,  3.58. 
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Taylor,  Colonel  Meadows,  review  of  his  ‘  Story  of  my  Life,’  520 — 
birth  and  schooling,  521 — his  life  in  Liverpool  as  a  clerk,  522 — 
articled  to  a  Bombay  shopkeeper,  523 — receives  a  lieutenant’s  com¬ 
mission  in  the  Nizam’s  army,  524 — his  first  impressions  of  India, 
525 — is  appointed  to  a  superintendency  of  police,  529 — captures  a 
robber  chief,  531 — singular  detection  of  a  forged  document,  532 — 
Thuggee  outrages,  533 — suppresses  a  local  rebellion,  533 — his  mar¬ 
riage,  534 — the  Company’s  furlough  rules,  534 — his  administration 
of  the  State  of  Shorapoor  and  guardianship  of  the  young  Kajah, 
537 — takes  charge  of  an  assigned  district  in  the  Deccan,  542 — also  of 
Berar  during  the  mutiny,  545 — affecting  interview  with  the  Bajah  of 
Shorapoor  in  prison,  547 — fatal  fulfilment  of  a  Brahminical  prophecy, 
549 — his  literary  productions,  551 — his  death,  552. 

Torpedoes,  employment  of,  in  war,  review  of  works  treating  of — pro¬ 
gress  of  improvement  in  warlike  appliances,  282 — latest  develop¬ 
ments  of  ironclads  and  guns,  283 — first  idea  of  the  torpedo,  284 — 
Bushnell’s  submarine  vessel,  285 — Fulton’s  inventions  and  experi¬ 
ments,  286 — the  Catamaran  expedition,  287 — blowing  up  of  the 
Dorotliea,  288— Fulton  baffled  by  Commodore  Rogers,  289 — Colonel 
Colt  blows  up  a  vessel  five  miles  off,  290 — Russian  torpedoes  in  the 
Crimean  War,  290 — general  description  of  the  torpedo,  292 — em¬ 
ployed  in  the  American  Civil  War,  295 — Commander  Dawson’s 
views,  305 — Harvey’s  divergent  torpedo,  306 — the  Whitehead  fish 
torpedo,  309 — Captain  Ericsson’s  invention,  313 — experience  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  present  war,  315. 

Trollope,  Anthony,  review  of  his  novels — his  literary  powers,  455 — 
his  social  pictures,  460 — his  mannerisms,  464 — critical  notices  of 
‘  The  Warden  ’  and  ‘  Barchester  Towers,’  465 — ‘  The  Bertrams,’ 
469 — ‘  Dr.  Thome,’ 471 — ‘Framley  Parsonage,’  475 — ‘The  Small 
‘House  at  Allington,’  478 — ‘Orley  Farm,’  480 — ‘Pliineas  Phinn,’ 
482 — ‘  Nina  Balatka,’  485 — ‘  Linda  Tressell  ’  and  *  The  American 
Senator,’  486. 

'Turkey  and  Russia,  review  of  works  treating  of — Russia’s  plan  of  ter¬ 
ritorial  conquest  in  Turkey,  256 — her  duplicity  throughout  the 
recent  negotiations,  256 — the  problem  of  the  war,  ‘  What  shall  succeed 
the  Porte  ?  ’  257 — Russia’s  real  object,  258 — her  scheme  of  a  pro¬ 
tectorate,  2G0 — her  intentions  concerning  the  Black  Sea,  262 — her 
designs  in  Asia  Minor,  264 — history  of  her  conquests  in  the  Cau¬ 
casus,  265 — treacherous  massacre'  of  Circassians,  266 — M.  de  Beau- 
jour  on  Russia’s  policy  in  holding  Georgia,  268 — and  on  the 
strategical  value  of  the  Armenian  plateau,  271— the  possession  of 
Constantinople  useless  without  command  of  the  adjacent  territories, 
273 — Paskiewitch’s  campaign  of  1828-9,  274 — the  Russian  reverses 
in  Asia  during  the  present  campaign,  276 — the  policy  of  England, 
276 — advantage  of  an  occupation  of  Gallipoli,  277 — the  proposed 
annexation  of  Egypt,  278.  See  also  Gallenya. 
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Uljilds,  Life  of  by  Georg  Waitz,  and  other  works,  reviewed — curious 
Latin  epigram  on  the  Goths,  362 — recent  additions  to  our  knowledge 
of  Ulfilas,  362 — Jiis  biography  by  Auxentius,  363 — description  and 
history  of  tlie  Codex  Argenteus,  368 — Ulfilas  elected  bishop,  373 — 
his  Arianism,  374 — story  of  his  episcopate  as  given  by  Auxentius, 
^377  —  Valens’  expedition  against  the  Goths,  381 — the  Visigoth 
leaders,  Athanaric  and  Fritigem,  382 — the  life  of  ‘St.  Nicetas 
‘  Martyr,’  384 — the  Ilunnish  invasion,  386 — migii^on  of  the  Visi-  I 
goths  into  Bulgaria,  and  their  march  upon  Rome,  388^ — policy  of  1 
Theodosius,  390 — close  of  the  Arian  controversy,  390 — did  Ulfilas  | 
attend  the  council  which  decided  it?  391 — the  Psathyropolistse,  391 
— his  death  and  funeral,  392 — his  written  declaration  of  faith,  393 
Dr.  Waitz’  decipherments,  394 — present  state  of  literature  on  the 
subject  of  Ulfilas  and  his  remains,  395. 

V 

Venice,  review  of  works  treating  of — physical  difficulties  mastered  by 
the  founders  of  Venice,  166 — Italian  perseverance  and  endurance, 

166 —  method  of  preparing  the  foundations  of  a  Venetian  building, 

167 —  water  supply,  168 — gondolas  and  gondoliers,  171 — commerce, 
173 — harbourage,  river  works,  and  sea  walls,  175 — the  coinage  of 
foreign  money  by  Venice,  177 — The  ‘  Libro  d'  Oro,’  182 — splen¬ 
dour  of  Venice  in  the  sixteenth  century,  182 — Venetian  ladies,  184 
— the  navy  and  arsenal,  185 — political  institutions,  187 — secret 
tribunals  and  their  punishments,  192 — Count  Dam’s  accusations  on 
this  subject  refiited,  193. 
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